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The NAME GAME: behind 


arascmi 


obsession with titles and 
designations is a 




significance for the future of 
the polytechnics. John 
O’Leary reports on the hunt 
for university statuB (page 1 1 ) 





Darkest Tunbridge Wells: 
Peter Asoden meets historian 

R 

discusses a childhood and 
“classical education” with 
more than a hint of Grand 
Guignol (page 12) 


“Je vous ai cornpru”. De 
Gaulle’s reply to the 
Alaerians conveyed all the 
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DECOLONIZATION in the 
late 1950s and 1960s. Philip 
Thodv looks at one of the most 


r'v. .processes (page 13) 

ARTS PAGE: VE Day 
commemorations coincide 
this month with the 


rrrr i :nnri s m cm 


Year; j effrey Richards looks 
at the w ^rtime boom id. 1 : 
British cinemft-, will weseeit 


MkWWT 


National-Student Drama 
Festival (page 17) 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY is 
the branch of the discipline 
most firmly rooted in • 
"everyday life” yet at the ,. . 
same time one of the most . . 
complex and specialized,’ ... 
Richard N orman reviews 
Bernard Wiliams'k new study 
of Ethics and the Limits of 
Philosophy {page 16) 
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Letters tothe editor. 2 
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The values of salaries 


The annual argument about university 
teachers’ pay follows a fixed (and 
empty?) routine. The Association of 
University Teachers makes a claim 
that looks aggressive and even un- 
realistic, because in cash terms it 
demands a substantial increase, but in 
fact is defensive and even conserva- 
tive, because invariably its basis is the 
desire to restore the effective value of 
university teachers* pay to a former 
more favourable level. This catching- 
up quality is captured in clumsy 
phrases like “rectify the anomaly” and 
more recently ‘‘restore the erosion." 

The reaction of the vice chancellors, 
in the shape of the University Author- 
ities Panel the ersatz employers in the 
first stage of the rather contrived 
machinery for negotiating university 
teachers’ salaries, is just as predict- 
able. They express broad sympathy for 
the AUTs objectives and bemoan the 
declining value. of academic pay, but 
quickly add that under the present 
unflexible regime of cash limits the 
universities cannot possibly afford to 


meet the claim. In the next stage the 
AUTasks the vice chancellors to join it 
in a formal protest to the Department 
of Education and Science about the 
inadequacy of university funding. 
Generally the vice chancellors decline, 
politely of course and after agreat deal 
of humming and hawing. 

The whole process is artificial be- 
cause everyone knows that the real 
decisions gel taken elsewhere - when 
the Government makes Its global 
assumptions about the movement of 
pay anti prices which then get built into 
the cash limited totnls For public ex- 
penditure, and when (nowadays more 
probably if) other public sector trade 
unions with much greater bargaining 
.power manage to force the Govern-. 

' ihent to' he mote flexible. The .success 
'or failure of; thcATJT's pay cJAim is 
: parasitic oty the Outcome of the claims 1 
: of civil servants, school teachers and 
• other' larger groups of professional 
workers in the public sector. 

Fast footwork by the /VUTs negq- 
tiators can secure a marginal advan- . 
; tage pyer the Agoing rate", lust as slow 
. footwork can leave university teachers 
i a half or three' quarters of a per cent 
adrift. But It is inevitable that mtich of 
1 the negotiating effort of the AlJT and 
■the employing universities will be 
; spent on secondary and specialized 
; issues like, the' salary, of clinical 
- .teachers. Days, of action, demonstra- 
tions, 'slickers that announce “Britain’s 
universities - working for Britain", may 
keep up the morale of AUT members' 
but they have little influence over the 
final settlement of the association's pay 
‘ claims. ; 

'*. The immediate conclusion to be' 
drawn frbm'tHe. increasing artificiality 
of the annual ijerotiatlonslietwebn the 
AUT and the.unlyersltjes (and later in 
. committee B with the Department of 

;n * 


Education and Science) is that the 
strength of the AUT depends crucially 
on the strength of the larger trade 
union movement. If the latter is weak, 
the bargaining position of university 
teachers will De eroded even if the 
AUT is regarded by the university 
“establishment” with the most digni- 
fied respect. So it is probably a mistake 
to dismiss the AUT's involvement in 
broader trade union issues like the 
miners’ strike or the Government's 
new legislation on ballots as irrelevant 
posturing. On the contrary in the 
concrete situation faced by the AUT it 
makes good sense for the association 
to demonstrate its solidarity with other 
trade unions. The increasingly union- ■ 
ized ethos of the AUT is not an 
unfortunate aberration but grows 
directly out of the present predicament 
of the association. 

A second possible conclusion is that 
the present negotiating machinery is so 
anomalous that its reconstruction has 
become urgent. Should Committee B 
be scrapped and the AUT and the 
universities left to argue out the trade- 
off between pay ana jobs within the 
actual resources available? After all 
what substance can there be in negotia- 
tions with the DES when a superior 
department, the Treasury, has already 
foreclosed the outcome? Or should 
Committee A be abandoned, for sub- 
stantive if not secondary salary ques- 
tions, and the AUT and the vice 
chancellors take a united stand against 
the harsh cash .limits set by the Govern- 
ment? Maybe all teachers in higher 
and further education should be paid 
on compatible salary scales, although 
the difficulty of amalgamating the 


Committee A-B structure with the 
Burnham FE machinery let .alone 
contemplating a closer association be- 
tween the AUT and the: National 
. : Associatipn of Teachers In Further and 
Higher Education would be very great. 

Both Conclusions, the case for wider 
trade union solidarity and the case for 
detailed technical reform of existing 
• negotiating machinery, are necessary 
. responses to the predicament feeing 
■ university teachers but neither is a 
sufficient response. Both make it 
difficult for their particular problems 
to be brought into proper focus. In the 
wide perspective of trade union soli- 
darity either’these problems are almost 
invinble because they form such a 
; small part of a much bigger public 
sector picture or they have to be 
: deliberately ignored in the cause, of 
sustaining a much broader unity. $o 
university teachers, do not always be T 
neflt from the hombgepization of pub-' 
lie sector pay claims. Although there 
may be large areas of common interest 
and even identity, hospital porters, 
school teachers and university profes- 
sors have different internal priorities 
and find themselves in different exter- 
nal markets. These cannot easily be 
rolled up In sothe. jumbo public sector 


claim: yet this is the effective form that 
has been dictated by the Govern- 
ment’s simplistic and indifferentiated 
approach to cash limits and the inevit- 
ably equally indifferentiated response 
of trade unions to this challenge. 

The difficulty with the second con- 
clusion, that the most urgent priority is 
to reform ilic present negotiating 
machinery, is the very opposite. In- 
stead of being lost in some vast 
homogenized public sector pay 
strategy, the important issues facing 
university teachers as a profession are 
superseded by detailed technical 
issues. We concentrate on the indi- 
vidual trees instead of considering the 
shape of the whole wood (but not the 
vast public sector forest). The recon- 
struction of the Committee A-B struc- 
ture or the relationship between uni- 
versity and polytechnic teachers’ salar- 
ies are important of course, but not as 
important as the deep-rooted decline 
of academic salaries with all its con- 
sequences for the present status and 
morale of the profession and future 
recruitment into teaching and research 
in higher education. 

These malignant consequences are 
fast becoming obvious. The dis- 
appointing response to many of the 
“new blood” posts, and not only in new 
technology or because the job descrip- 
tions were too narrow, was an alarm- 
ing symptom of the declining attrac- 
tiveness of an academic career to the 
best and the brightest young people. 
There are many reasons for this of 
course, but inadequate salaries are 
clearly an important factor. Not only 
have academic salaries failed to keep 
pace with inflation but pay in competi- 
tive jobs has shot ahead. 

Today the sales manager of a high 
.’ tech company Is likely to -be paid 
several , thousand pounds more than a 
.. university professor who may play a 
decisive role in shaping the technology 
on which the success of the manager’s 
company depends. The absurd justi- 
fication is that the former is creating 
wealth while the latter is consuming it. 
But it is not simply a question of 
salaries. There seems to have been a 
pronounced cultural shift agnlnst the 
aeademlcprofession, a shift which the 
present Government has assiduously 
supported. The status of universities 
. has come under constant attack along 
with their income. Because we live in n 
society that, apparently, values the 
secondary exploitation and expert 
manipulation of money wealth more 
highly than the primary production of 
,. the nation's tree wealth, the skills ofils 
people and theqiiality or its science and 
learning, those engaged in the former 
are respected and rewarded more 
highly than those engaged in the latter. 
That is why academic salaries have 
,. declined. And because these perverse 
priorities need to be reversed,: that is 
. why that decline must not be endlessly 
tolerated. 
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It is difficult not to feel sympathy with - 
the six colleges and Institutes trying to 
attain polytechnic status. Although 
smaller than the existing polytechnics/.' 
most are; not so , very different -in.. , 
character or in' the quality 'of most of. 

-their courses. ; Yef they face a constant 

uphill battle for the best students; ;• 

research; 'giranlf/. consultancies *. and thuja 
proper r&ognltjpn from employers. V ..pplyt 
A change ,of name- would not neecs- ; Th 



polytecHpiojj may bealanhijig erioboh? . • 
* .bui.'the ^suspicion' is ■; (hat it ' applies ' : 
doublV; Id; thfe, cpllegei. 

■: T° Mult to- Injury’,; they also 
. have; to eklslpn poorerfuudingijevel!;- 
f ■ despite undisputed evidence that their 
I ures)mtlar..Therafoa recognition 


> that; this Smlptlod cahnbt continue if 
the public sector’s cdse for parity with/ 
; the universities lj id be. credible: -But J 

. ikoM Ad ja.'. I, .-I, 




foods U-prtyftflfes. Np.omj.wantffo 
^^^^ a ^*nthepQlyteohnl(S5tl|| 


1 -1.J . i ; y jsj: a g* t 


In any case, the argument is not 
simply about money. A system will 
Emerge.' (although' probably ridt this 
year) which offere similar , funding for 
similar WOrk, but ft will hot .enable ’the 
colleges ’ to compete on equal terms 
with the polytechnics, let alone the. 
universities. So what arc the objec- 
tions. designating ; more' 

..poly technics? . 

. : The most cortim.bn one - is size’ Only 
• Humberside 'approaches eyen the 
smallesti polytechnic and few of the ■„ 
sty; candidates hivC, the bteadth of 
’ ,coutk 5 which Was thought desirable in 
IV, d/! polytechnic, when the issue was 
; ,hdare$$et| in 1 966 ■ Blit we have nation- 
al planning nbW and any - of the six 
wpuld .bci habpy! t6 accept gradual 
growth, given There 

. certainly was nd mlnlmum stye laid 
’ pfenw of fodaj’s 

colleges Would 'haw beert'large by 

.between ‘b^J^rgarcdlleitea^a iniri^ 


■ discriminate between institutions cop- 
'. Stantly and, as now, each case must be 
v 'treated on its merits.- • 

It would be surprising if all six 
: hopefuls were successful this tiiite 
around:, but there is no reason why 
polytechnic status should tye a subject 
; for discussion only every two decades. 
There peems to be little reaspij, other 
than innate resistance to Change^ why 
:• Humbefeide should not be ^eiven its 
.; polytechnic straight away. On every 
^ criterion, from regional -nefed to 
breadth and .quality of provision, ijs 
case is 1 a gooq one. f’ . 

•' Ebr the rest , perhaps a longer look is 
; 'rteededj hilt hone should be ruled out; 
• j • Dorset- has a strong regional case , 
: Chelmer could boosf the deo rived East 
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Having thought for a long time tty 
Matisse was a grossly overrate* 
artist, I spent some hours recently a 
an exhibition of his sculpture ad 
regretfully came to the conchuty 
that my Judgement has been corred 

I had been assured by a gnu 
expert that the sculptures wodd 
reveal to me a new dimension «f 
Matisse’s thought and vlshm. Despfa 
ail my efforts I could not perenidt 
myself that the sculptures were mud 
better than the work of any ream* 
ably competent art student. I refer- 
red back to those vapid sketches a 
the walls of the chapel at Veace ad 
found them as empty as ever. . , 

The reason 1 record this unhanj 
experience now is that I have Just 
been to the great exhibition of Reook 
at the Hayward Gallery and experi- 
ence similar, though not as great, i 
disappointment. Perhaps, 1 ihocgk 
not for the first time, there h sow- 
thing the matter with me. For Ik 
popularity of the Renoir show m 
fabulous. It was, said Tki Titus. 
London’s biggest single art attractim 
with queues for longer than Hunt fix 
popular stage shows like Cats or ty 
pop concerts. As I left the gallery ih 
queue, as determined In Ibe rain ash 
had been In the snow, stretched as fr 
as you could see. More than 4,100 
people a day had visited the gallery- 

Inside, the enthusiasm was & 
diminished. I spent a few tyrnrs then 
sharing the delight of my 
and yet with i growing doubt. II 
might be, as the leaflet wplamj. 
that Renoir's paintings Ihrotitfw 
his career presented a wboUj urofW - 
bled, optimistic vtofeh. Thaillurt 
being no enthusiast for the in 
tormented problems or 
canvases of much of tw 

movement. I remembered w 

seeing an exhibition of DnftJ ^ 
1950s the sheer loveltae«of 1^“? 
that were a shout of life WjK 
ness after all the gloom. And JP 
didn’t work thb time. > : 

Some of the P®* 11 * 1 "* LKJS '• 
clous. Landscapes rich withwwf* 

and with no black on 
glowing palette of 
white, were as lovJy 
bathers - those podgy ««« "? 
perky faces that welSel? 


:ut-price 
^ERN link 
proposed 

y Jon Turney 
bence Correspondent 

liitaln should stay in CERN, the 
arooean laboratory for particle phy- 
b, mil only if the budget can be cut 
jr agreement with other European 
Petries. 

• these will be the main recom- 
endalionsofthe committee under Sir 
oho Kendrew considering future Brif- 
h participation in high energy phy- 
b, which held its final meeting last 
gesday. 

The size of the proposed budget cut 
A not be known exactly until the 
oornh tee's report is published next 
rtfc bat all the signs point to a 
ibstantial reduction - 25 per cent or 
are by 1990. 

The outcome is a compromise be- 
*wn those who wanted complete 
Kibdrawal from subscription to the 
Geneva laboratory, currently costing 
$ million a year, and the physicists 
denned that the full payment was 
uaWllBritainwas to talce part at all. 
Itecoginiittee, which was set up by 
Ktyrnory Board for the Research 
and the Science and En- 
Research Council after an 
ABRC decision to consider withdraw- 
al from a major area of science, will 
m >bt quality or work at CERN. 
Bailie she of the cut they propose will 
"Ujcvcr c disappointment to British 
Wftts. 

"WialL sources indicate that pri- 
,y things between Sir John Kgjif 
M Hubert . Curien, the 

■ ItQCa’ltieirfJl mlniotor nnrl hie Hm. 


Universities told to m 
up to cuts and more® 






by Ngaio Crequer t 

Some universities may lose more than an eighth of their 
grant over the next four years because of the combined 
effects of declining Government funds and the new 
selective research policy. 

In letters to vice chancellors the University Grants 
Committee has outlined its strategic planning framework 
for the late 1980s, how it proposes to review the future 
distribution of resources, and what information it needs to 
formulate the selective research policy. 

it says it deplores the feet that the Government has not 
accepted the case for “truly level funding". But each 
university must therefore plan for an average annual 
decline in recurrent grant of 2 per cent in real terms the 
equivalent of a university the size of Southampton closing 
every year. 

On top of this universities which do badly under the 
selective research funding policy face a further 1.5 per cent 
grant loss in the first year, with strong hints of a greater rate 
of toss In subsequent years. So some universities would lose 
around 13.5 per cent of their grant over four years. 

Another letter soon to be sent by the UGC will say that 
the only way to prevent institutional closures will be to close 
departments. For the moment,all theUGC is saying is that it 
may need to “take the initiative in particular cases*'. There 
may be grants to facilitate mergers and movement of staff 
among universities. 

Hie letters ask for university plans for student numbers. 
The UGC/Nafional Advisory Body talks on distribution of 
numbers between the university and public sector have got 
nowhere yet but it is likely that next year the UGC will allow 
some.siignt easement of targets. It will therefore be up to 
universities to decide to take more students for the same 


: ^®“*^rch minister, and his Oer- 
™«WRipart t iyere, crucial in shap- 
Committee's . recommenda- 
*"?• J* Eutopeans are publicly 
SwsjytiegQtlated reduction of the 
bridge! • but it Is . understood 




.jl, . — ;j miiiuiii larv^a iwow 

*»* the blame. ‘ 
^wornttiendatioh will have to be 
Sr™ ministers if it Is passed by 
JJABRCana.the SERC. Sir John 
Sendings are sure to trigger 
jjgjwof soul-searching about 
J n international science 
jrtH.make.it clear that 
fee proposed goes only a 
fS eas * n 8 long-term 
^problems. 


money and worsen their unit of resource (spending per 
student) or not. The letters say they do not expect that the 
recent Jarratt recommendations on efficiency will produce 
substantial economies. 

The UGC will announce the recurrent grant for 1986/87 
next May and provisional grants for the following three 
years later in 1986. Universities will need to provide the 
committee with their planning objectives, n research 
statement, forecasts of student numbers and financial 
forecasts. 

Universities will need to give an account of their research 
strengths in a new 37-subjcct classification, citing five 
examples of published work in each subject. But the UGC 
has said it will not start with any preconceptions about 
particular research nreas to be encouraged selectively. It 
will not say in advance how much will be selectively 
distributed and it will not transfer resources between arts, 
science and medicine, although institutions may wish to do 
so themselves. 

The UGC will soon introduce a scheme for the support of 
post-experience vocational education thnt would be highly 
selective both as to subject and to institution. It will not 
financially penalize universities which admit students 
without traditional A level qualifications. 

The universities are asked to provide the UGC with their 
planning responses by November 30. "It is to be expected 
that there will be increasing differences among universities 
in the range of subjects they cover, in the nature of research 
they do, and in teaching styles. With the prospect of 
continuing financial stringency, all universities will be faced 
with hara choices.” the letters say. 

Vice chancellor’ warnings, Page 3 
Leader, back page 


b Wildlife at 

University of Kent 
5 Is no longer a 
* reflection on the 
f social activities of 
It : its students -the 
£ university has . 
W opened d nature . ; 

w trafl wfthagbMe ’ 

l’ to the plants 
ti : animals and birds 
I that may be . 

F| discovered on the , 
is campus. 

| Illustrated are , 

K mallards, a . 
f moorhen and a 
H hybrid goose -the 







product of a . 
fleeting 

relationship ; 

between a Canada 
apd Chinese goose 
- outride Keynes' 
College. 


Aimal research victory 

Office has made significant Government's commitment tp baikde- 
to researchers in Its re- velooment of alternatives to use of 


yprset iias a strong regional case, 
Chelmer cquld boosf foe deprived East' 
Anglian' area j. Ealing has long been an 
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,tuWL mid a Jiewtpuqd oPdcrii 
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at. need 


IV1'5 UCCI1 till 

1 ihsatutjon of quality, Boltoacati poipt 
' ,tq strong industrial Unjcaj.and Derby 
..could reasormblybxpecta' polytechnic.^ 
. . No dpubt-othert wfilThriw 1 thqir hgts 
1 / ihto the ring av. WV if mote rieriana- 
tfons ■ are seeq/ tty; bf . a- ! possibility. ' 
Probably : orijy d -handnq Could make 
tne.lr case in the ehd^ but tpe dphimids 
' f ■ made of higher eadiatlbn arejenauging 

;> iprijtutions tp'chang^ wjth thtyn). 1 . v*. 


artist la tvhony^gooa « 7“^^ , 
oat problem s simply , 

discover g^tpessfo. OT ^ l} 
Perhaps aa one : gett 
dlscrlSnatloii d 

and ^ 


artists bf opr.roryn 
stretched a : simp** 
vision beyond 
Or later we staO learn te 

judge Works ;oC *rt 

rathfer Itan our eyes? 


researchers In its re- 
mi on anJ, bal . expe- 

week. 

Suia»i!!^ - Qovernmc rit proposals 
S teptyce the 1876 law 
Wa«U.a ni fa l experiments in- 
S iiMreraent for applicants for 
t0 fad a ’'sponsor’’ to 


us ne ving animais ror nnancc umu w 
bioWcal research and the efforts of univeruties and 
ina. The Home Office polytechnics to jegulate the job-hunt- 
w proposals will carry the ing activities of final-year undergradu- 


^^oojerted th'at this would 
ii®u5 la ^ c NaySi and diffi- 




velopment of alternatives to use of 
animals in some experiments, but 
stresses the continuing deed for spme 
procedures using living animals for 
medical and biological research and 
toxicity- testing. The ( Home Office 
hopes the new proposals will carry the 
assent of- what the departmental 
under secretary of state Mr David 
Mellor called “the realistic element of 
the animal welfare movement , but 
the National Anti-Vivisection Society 
condemned the White Paper os a 
“confidence trick”. • . i ■ . , ■ ' . 

. The Horae Office’s sentitiviiy ;on the 
issue was shown Ibt? , wee ^ ., c 
exclusion of journalists from the Brit- 
ish Union for the Abolition ofVJvjse^ 
txbn from Mr Mellor’spress bnefmg on 
the new proposate. “JMSK 


Creaming spoils milk round 

by John O'Leary V ' - ' 1 


Increasing competition for the best 
graduates among high technolday and 
finance firms fs threatening to dtsrupt 
the efforts of universities and 


l- - the. new proposals, fne umun ii.oi.r 

^ While Paper tains that all animal experiments 

^ tfi^.8radihg of the pain or should be abolished:, ■ • . ' , 
SS^W thepotemlal Mr Mellor said ■ 

iSfi^^akcnlntoacOunt, . ment the new proposal 

fetearch outside' ' introduced in thnifeunjeof the^ . 
Sr£''k rfi 8 ulati otti. . ahd sent Parliament. The Home Office will 

wfeguart the Issue draft guidelines on the deta'led 

A. ta. criteria, for Fan. abject M- 




animal 
M Cxperime nts, 
study .physical 

qlsoreaCfinns the 


issue orau guiu«,n..y- — 

criteria for granting, projwt licences 

when the new P*! 1 on 

Home Office- Science 

Living Animah'CmnA 9? 21. HMbu 

1 '■ ' Glasgow controversji. page 6 


Companies trying to steal a march 
on their rivals are deserting the tradi- 
tional “milk round" of Organized cam- 
pus interviews in an attempt to cream 
off the best candidates at an oariier 
stage. Others claim they cannot handle 
the volume of applications they receive 
without starting their selection process 
before Christmas. : _ . 

Some companies, notably firms of 
solicitors and acountants, have been 
conducting early inte^ew_forsome 
years. But careers advisers detect that 
the practice is spread ng. : \ 

Mr Bob Porrer, chroiman of the 
Association > of 1 ; Graduate Careers 
Adrisbry Services, said this week that 
he knew a dozen major; companies 
which bad' moved their fecrcUment 
activities forward. Some were taking 
students off campus for two or three- 
daV selection board* [shortly ^fort- 
final examinations' without offering 

cbUIdend u^ 


• with chaos," said Mr Porrer. “It also 
■ makes life quite difficult for cf reefs 
officers, who Brft trying to advise 1 
. students in the first tefiri of their final ' 
•year." .. . 

Employert.who persevered with the 
milk rouiid this year were faced with 
twin difficulties; as students opted out 
of Interviews either because of early 
^election by other firms or a separate 
. trend towards .keeping options open 
until summer recruitment fairs. Some 
V.foiind as many as .half their, pre- 
selected candidates staying away. . 

. ■ Camera advisers will meet repre- 
sentatives of the bigger employers of 
graduates noxt month to discuss a new 
- code of practice for recruitment activi- 
ties. The code, which is. Intended to 
ensure; among other things, that selec- 
tion Hi not brought even further for- 
i ward into students' second years, lit 
likely to be adopted at the annual 
conference of. the Standing Confer- 
ence of Employers of . Graduates. 

1 Mr ; KeiU) Bell, ■ chairman of 
SCOEG; said that no one wanted ti 
self-defeating scramble. But he added: 
u j simply do not believe that jt is true 
that all, Or even a large minority of the 
best students are creamed off before a 
. variety of .emptoyers J'pyejhad ta 
r opportunity 1 ^*j»|Wti* 4 l(rem 



Dorothy’s share 
1 inWorclsworth’s 
I poetry, 18 

Art students 
win degree 
appeals 

by David Jobbins 
Examination procedures at a northern 
polytechnic ore severely criticized jn 
an internal report which recommends 
that appeals by nine fine art students 
against their final examination results 
be upheld. 

A report to Leeds Polytechnic's 
academic board found irregularities in 
the way the students were assessed. 
. and recommended that the examina- 
tfons board should reconsider the 
assessments of all nine i rodents; •■.- 

The. .panel was chaired by 'Mr 
Donald Davinsoni head of the school 
of librarianship. It concluded: 'in- 
adequate administrative procedures 
. and failures to operate jhc examina- 
tion board apd assessment regulations 
In accordance with laid down rules of 
conduct for the fine art course led to 
the likelihood that a miscarriage of 
justice could have occurred anq that 
there was no means of ensuring that 
: the work of, the; appellants and foe 
difficulties under which it had been 
■ carried out were given due weight by 
the examination board". . . , 


The panel deliberately steered away 
from making academic judgements in 
recommending that the appeals should 
be allowed. “Jt appears that the admi- 
nistrative and procedural irregularities 
present constitute b sufficient case cm 
the grounds that they must be a 
■materja] factor In making it difficult to 
' arrive at sounty academic decisions”. 

It identifieri-as the basis for uphold- . 

Inn the appeals: ' • 

•Unsatisfactory examination board 
procedures including a failure by ex- 
ternal examiners to attend all meet- 
ings. 

•Failure lo take account of the. 
“potentially detrimental" affects of 
material changes in the structure or the 
course between 1981 and -1984, and ■ 
reduced teaching and assessment ex- 

S crtise arising from staff losses. 

(External assessment of students as 
. groups contrary (o examination reg- 
ulatlons diid fn the absence of agreed 
criteria. ; 

•Internal as&essoie tit and monitoring 
cby people with neither firsthand know- . 

1 ledge • of the students nor relevant . 

: expertise.: 

. The panel suggested that the ex- 
amination: board should reconvene 
under the chaihrianship bf the head of - 
foe school with all the externa! exantin- . 

; ers In attendance. 

f As well as reappraising its decision < 

1 in the case Of- the Mine students, the : 
panel recom mends that the board ' 
should consider whether changes in 
course 1 procedure# are needed In the 
light- of so jikgoy appeals. 

: TTfitf fin dings are 1 to be' fransih filed id ■ - 

f a reVfeft- bbay'sc t ’uji’ 6^ gdvcrrtbrs’, * . *, 
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Responding to the Lindop report 


Sir, - While I have no intention of 
entering into a public debate with Eric 
Robinson about Committee of Direc- 
tors of Polytechnics' policy on degree 
validation, I must refute tils implies-' 
tion that my welcoming of the Lindop 
report was in some way at variance 
with that policy (THES, May 3). 

In its submission to Lindop, the 
CDP said: “The CDP is unaware of 
any valid reasons wby some public 
sector institutions should not be self- 
validating. It believes there to be a 
range or models which would prove 
effective in the maintenance and en- 
hancement of academic standards. 
These include models based on char- 
ters designed to protect the specific 
characteristics of polytechnics, models 
involving accreditation and models 
dependent on some form of licensing 
... the CDP hopes that the committee 
will give every consideration to this 
range of possibilities which contains in 
outline the ideal solution to the prob- 
lems which have to be considered.” 



Keywork 

' . Sir, - 1 am somewhat surprised to' see 
. . you publishing an article wrftteh by Dr . 

. ; .. Albeit .Schofield !on Vance Packard’s 
r \ . : • •: •; V-fefcSs The HidfUtir JfehuWrjs(THES, 
***" 1 •*“'*Y* A* a« MA student in the 
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department at Lancaster 
University in 1970/71, 1 recall writing 
an essay in which I quoted from this 
“keywork”. I also remember the com- 
ments written in the ipargin by the 
...Msesipr. “a .dubious source".' 

. . As 1 poipted out In- the article the 
bo6k is very dated and,' for the reasons 
mentioned in the article, the book has 
always been regarded, In academic 
. .. circles, as a dubious source.' •. V' 

U k certainly pot u H keywork" 'or uV 
. -recent work in the academic ihafketlng 
literature and FOntf it surprising there- - 
fore that it should be deemed a suite ble • 
. -book for discussion In an academic 
-journal. While Dt Schofield’s work is 
interesting, il does not merit the 
attention that you have given it-. . - 
Yours truly, ’ '■ ■ . 

TONY PROCTOR. ■ 

■ University of Manchester Centre for 
-.Urban and Regional' Industrial - De- 
V velopmtnti ; - ■ ■ •• • ' 

Professional Association 
of Teachers . 

■ : ;jM Frtir Dertiy DEI 1E2 
PERSY (^STetot r. : 

..PAT provide* pfOtewionaJ and legal ‘ 

’ SfriW !° r Wutem In colleges ot all 
, : gk-«ib. M|y eadineiH. trade 

, , ^PATcJces not bfcong to theTUO. Itla a 
- ’•• • 4, .mwnbemNp that 

V We W^ # ^^P*P«><« M| on4 
: commitment , among tewhera . and 

' a ■•ygiHvihety^ :. 
■go^^n4 ; Ipiape lot the teaching '' 

Mamber^.inotMsed by ottr 2^$ In 
. 1884. WS conttnu* toflrowJnaHjiarta'df; . 
the Unhed Wrigctocri fo 18M; W* v 
Move th4ttw future of the proto* afon , ; 
5 m in the direction we are hiking, . 

fl you wish to oWwk^ lofnlng u®, Write ’ 
tor more Information to; fte Mowing 
. address (noalamp requlrtd}£ : , c - ;■ 

ProfoeekHial 1 AaeodkitM 1 
Teacher*, FREEPOST, QeMttweftt 
HE, M FftarOato, DERBY, IpfiiSttR ^ 
., nlu abifin Lin 


The broad spectrum approach was 
adopted by the CDP because it was not 
and still is not known how individual 
polytechnics will wish to respond to (he 
new opportunities. Directors can no 
more pledge their own institutions in 
this than me CDP can pledge indi- 
vidual directors. 

Although the Lindop committee's 
recommendations vary in some details 
from” wbat the CDP might have 
wished, overall the proposals bear 
such a close relationship to the CDP's 
own submission that J did not hesitate 
to give a warm welcome to the report 
on behalf of the CDP, a welcome that 
was echoed this week by the meeting of 
CDP officers and chairmen. 

Personally. I believe that the Lindop 
committee has rendered public sector' 
higher education a great service. The 
proposals in themselves are not discri- 
minatory as Mr Robinson claims. They 
provide an equality of opportunity for 
all institutions and none have been 
selected in the report for preferential 


Political science 

Sir, - To deal with Mr fiurgin’s letter 
{THES, May 3) would require a mono- 
graph, but It does provoke some 
elementary rejoinders. The first is that 
it is unclear whether he understands 
what political science is and is not 
about. His examples of notable books 
and influential schools of thought 
suggest that he equates memoirs and 
policy prescriptions with the whole 
range ot comparative politics. - Political 
scientists however endeavour to order 
and nnnlyse tile way political activity Is 
organized, and that is not limited to the 
detail of problem-solving (or problem- 
making) by practitioners. 

The second rejoinder is that it is not 
necessarily this fault of political science - 
that most practitioner*. of politics in 
Britain are indifferent to Its findings. 
They may feel they, understand well 
■enough: How td .perfotm' Within tlielr 
Own' areha/ They may flinch from 
seeing themselves as objects under a 
microscope. Or they may prefer to 
avoid unsettling accounts of their craft 
and what it represents. Their jack of 
interest in systematic analysis is 
perhaps less reprehensible than that of 
those Who elect them and provide the 
cash for their operations. 

Admittedly, as Professor Smith 
pointed out (THES, Aprll'19). Britain 
is a somewhat ext rente case.. In otljer 

Overseas drop 

Sir, - The drop In the number of’ 
overseas students studying in Britain 
and the fact that Britain Is receiving a 
declining proportion of the worldwide 
total of ovei'seas students (THES, May 
10) may be seen as one result of the 
cut?, in funding which have been and 
are ,:bejng... experienced . by higher 
education in BrUaipV THis decline is 
likely- to threflten the viability of some 
postgraduate coursc^ and comes at a 
tUpe when many universities a re find- 
ing it increasingly, difficult to attract 


treatment over others. Considering 
the evidence which has been accepted 
recently to support applications for 
charters, why should not all poly- 
technics aspire to full validation? 

I hope the Secretary of State will take 
the action recommended by Lindop 
and thus enable the full stature and 
academic potential of polytechnics to 
find true expression, which could only 
be to the long term benefit of public 
sector higher education. 

Yours faithfully, 

HARRY LAW, 

Chairman, 

Committee of Directors of Poly- 
technics, 

309 Regent St, 

London Wl. 

Sir, - Thanks to the columns of The 
THES (April 26), those of us in public 
sector higher education who are not 
included on Sir Keith's consultation 
list, have learnt that comments on the 


lo 5 trra?l . Perhaps a second “brain drain" will 
and fund UK postgraduate students. • soon be underway. The consequences 
isthat ln futuremore •: of which, a$ tye move; into iheVijv 
Brirish students, particularly at>post r formation society", are likely to be 


^graduate, ! Ifcvel ; will ; 'seek to' • study 
■ abroad.' The United States may be the 
main beneficiary of this change. Not 
only are there graduate programmes In 
: many US' •universities, but in most 
discipline? there are also opportunities 

Nursing changes 

Sir,';- 1 r$hd with InWrerst Maggfe 
Richard s Article regarding the Royal 
College of- Nursing publication The 

li) Chichester, the School of Nurtlng 


Lindop report have to be submitted by 
June 7, barely six weeks after its 
publication. 

Despite the Secretary of State’s 
expressed hope that "the issues ... can 
be widely discussed”, this timescale is 
clearly designed to exclude from the 
"consultation" exercise those likely to 
be most affected by the report’s recom- 
mendations, namely academic boards, 
staff and students, groups who may 
hold different views from polytechnic 
directors but whose opinions neverthe- 
less ought to carry weight. 

At an institutional level these groups 
will have great difficulty in formulating 
and submitting an effective coordin- 
ated response in the truncated time- 
scale allotted. 

Yours sincerely, 

JAQI NIXON, 

Ashbeck, 

Hamsey Road, 

Barcombe, near Lewes, 

East Sussex. 


Western countries there are politicians 
who take a greater interest in the 
findings of political science and who 
are prepared to consult political scien- 
tists in certain areas. Any political 
scientist could explain this variation 
between Britain and elsewhere - in 
terms of the structure and culture of 
British political life. But that explana- 
tion would also be unlikely to interest 
British MPs or dvil servants who are, 
after all, exemplars of that structure 
and culture. 

The third rejoinder Is that it is less 
the absence of Inside experience 
(which some political scientists already 
have via previous careers) than the 
problem of Bccess to information 
which can thwart precise current 
analysis of .the British policy process. 
And given the Official Secrets Act. 
secondment to the civil service could 
hardly remedy this. 

■Finally it is worth reminding Mr 
Burgln, and others, that not all politic- 
al scientists confine themselves to the 
British case. Whitehall may seem to 
some the centre of the universe, but 
there are, 150 other states out there 
which some of us believe it Is important 
to study. 

Yours sincerely, 

KEN GLADDISH, ' 

: Department Of politics, 

^Reading University. . . ; 

to obtain financial support - fel- 
. iowshlps, teaching and research assis- 
■ ,tanlshfps r as welfas in the longer term 
hiore job opportunities- In . higher 
education. • ■ 

While it might be encouraging to 
think that these well qualified students 
will return to Britain with attendant 
benefits for British higher education, 

. many pf these students are likely to be 
.. deterfed from retutnitig to. Britain. ; 
The reasons - the lack ofjob opportu- - 
nlties and the fact that, even it a post 
were available, salary levels are so ; far 
' below.; those obtainable elsewhere-’ 

, Perhaps a second “brain drain" will 





moved info accommodation, irt W«t 
Sussex Institute of Higher Education, 

. Bishop Otter College; in January 198$, 
ITh®: j? hot just i*- renting. of 

.accgriiiripdauoh bujj the beginning of 
• 5" association in a real spn?e r 

’fapjj plan* include 'cooperation 

W h.airadem icdeyelopments 
Tuto, 'the possiblfc. sot ting ; up of- a re- 
1 “anm.; fodUty. fa ncrwiap the isoutrd ■ 
I ^icakba^iiaMtfjmS^ijni^ditidilr' 
,ai ,aurse iau«tipn.':; r . .' .wirtt.";., 


r formation society", are likely to: be 
extremely, damaging t6 this countty. . 

Yours faithfully, 

. CHARLES JACKSON* ' • 
Degamnent 6f applied psychology, • 

Chichester School of Nursing's asso- 
ciation with educational establish- 
ments outsldo of the health service is 
■ not new', as we have long been cooper- 
, ating and running courses jointly with 
Oilchtatelr’s other college, the College 
of Technology. 

' . My hope for nurse education Is that 

higher education and 'nurse educators 
! arc ablp to grasp the nettle Hnd despite 
the financial- restrictions which assail 
us flU. tpake: real , progress towards 
‘ :• propet ,profi8s?!pna!; education, for 
: r nurses, > ■ ^ ; , •• ;• 

Yours sIttcerCW; )' ? : i' S' 
JOJHN. SUQDBN, > 
v Director ofNurtc Educatlbn, ' . ' ■ 

ISeJioOl Q f 

irfN\irfiagfi/u • waafibas, , ./ 


V“ 7? “ uwiuiji 

; University College gf Swansea. • ■ 

Intakes 

. ’ ill'. - It i^perbafS understandable that 
; institutions' are reluctaqt • to Increase ■ 
1 their initial teacher; gaining intakes' at 
the expense of thehumanitTfe* (THES, 


the ekbCnse of thehumanitm* (THES, 
l : May 10); The differential weighting of 
:. li4 to 1,0 respectively couItTmean a 
; loss Of '14 hiimanitiCs students for . a 
- gain pf 10 In teacher training. More 
; importantly t ' there are the obvious 


SPT ballot rules 
out strike action 


Talent for 
industry 


by David Jobbins 


industry . 

Sir, - Your second leader of u Polytechnic Teachers are prepared to 
refers to the likelihoodoflluul! *«* P re “ nt !,a6e ° f SaiUy 
lbfe in re lf»ferre„, are prepared ,o 

domiciled ani^, yg «j u „ al , SbS 

b=?« SSifeSiS 

.he,r first career dert lnn.[An T>«S iS&SS. 

iantTV at the present circumstances 

the manufaeturina induatrv ntaSI S^nhlp eueh “ ouS™ 

APT leaders emphasized they were 
tot actively contemplating industrial 
don but bad merely sought to find 
oil what their members thought. 

Ike association has advised mem- 


mathematical subjects and h ^ ttodacted with 
and management are concerWjJ H* Trade urn 
wich courses make a markedly |3 
proportional contribution thaa»«^5^Pr 
time courses do. T istrikclt the to 

The sandwich graduates areocn » l ? scd Sf 
age about 40 per cent more Ukdi “ er £ r 6 d ■ 
enter UK employment, in anyfoj Dr l T S? y i?H 
their first career destination. Tbni 
about 80 per cent more likely toes 
UK manufacturing industry, aadi 
out 100 per cent more likely to ck h^] tcm P ,a,c 
the manufacturing industry nearest ^ amo ?* 
their subject. 

The tendency or either type i 
graduate to enter UK employmsn 
- of course less in subjects where ofc 
opportunities (eg research > 
dentships) are commoner, The git* 
tendency of sandwich graduate! i 
take up employment is essenitt 
independent of this effect. 

Tne differences between full-ta 
and sandwich graduates in Da 
tendency specifically to enter ma 
facturing industry are of ccnsidenb 
interest; for example, buaoessgnit 
-ales (very few of whom become ir 
search ^students) show a diffema 
quite similar to tnat ofbiocbemisislfa 
■ whom studentships are anxmg i 
most common). 

lire business graduares.froffl sai 


The association has advised mem-, 
bers not to undermine the overtime 
bu and refusal to cover for absent 
colleagues being operated by the main 
atoti, the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, but to work normally dur- 


kg strikes. 

Natfhe'a wave of rallies and one-day 
strikes across the country culminates 
BQtweek with rallies in London and 
Defat. Rallies have been well 
auended, with speakers from both the 
Mona] Union of Teachers and the 
Asoditlon of University Teaohers. 
As estimated 600 attended the Leeds 
ah. with 400 at Manchester and 300 


wich courses go into Industry ^! 

expense, as it were, of the finatoil Manchester and 300 

sector - as indeed do maihem«ic»f ■wmlnghain. 

The sandwich biochemislseniwiT»| 1 “J JJSSSKStStS* SPh 

fnrtnrino mnn* nni hv escbe*stw foltoclhe strikes remain mixed, with 


^o, WELSH IT IS THEM..." 

Many tongues 

Sir, - Now It can be told] At a certain 
Welsh higher educational Institution, 
not a million miles from Dylan 
Thomas’s birthplace, the committee 
was meeting to choose the carols for 
the Christmas carol service. 

- . This committee, being composed of 

R ractislng Christians, was renowned 
>r the bitterness and acrimony of Us 
deliberations. The meeting was 
opened, and U was proposed that 
before discussion began, the Lord’s 
prayer be said. To this there was 
general assent, until the question was 
raised: “In English or In Welsh?” 
Some 30 minutes of vitriolic debate 
followed, until. It was agreed that it 
should be said In both languages. 
‘*But which first?” An even longer 
' period of turmoil ensued, until some- 
' ope proposed that it should be said In 
both languages simultaneously, each 
member saying It In, the language he 
preferred.' - 

, Relief was felt all round, and they 
could last turn ip the carol service. 
•Vet, It was not to . be. A voice cut 
through, “But .will God understand 
It?'* . 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN LAffHAM, , 

Department of ecoiibmic history, - 
; University College qf Swansea. - ■ 


The sandwich biochemislseoief m» 
facturing more, not by esdK *5 
research studentships, but bveotej 
certain other occupations ie«- w 
speculates that these effects irt» 
nected with the types of I™#* 
training the students ait expow« 
during their courses, and consequrtj? 
.the types of employer they arc om 
familiar with, and Better knovatt 
The sandwich students co«»ci» 
on average, are about M per 
likely to enter UK employer 
« llK hlgh« depre. IJjJg 
quoted come from the 
over six recent yean, end 
siderable stablUty froraj^ W.P 
One disappointing feaiore, 
wants to encourage interestfoln(W 
at the school level. Is 
industrially oriented sand^n 
ates are only about a quarter 
to take teacher training. 

Yours falthhilly, • 

LESLIE DAVIES, 

Vice chainnan, . 

Universities Committee on 
Sandwich Courses. 


a number of branches operating the 
first level of sanctions either voting 
against or not gaining a sufficient 
majority for an instruction to strike. 

• The British Medical Association 
appealed to Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- 
ary of State for Education, to maintain 
the principal of parity between pay 
rises for National Health Service cfoc- 
torsrand dentists and university clinical 

The vice chancellors are keen to 
maintain the parity principle, but 
several universities faced severe finan- 
cial problems after the Treasury re- 
fused last year to provide extra money 
.to help bridge the gap between the 
non-dintcal award and the NHS settle- 
ment. 

• Scottish college of education lectur- 
ers were this week poised to reject 
management proposals for common 
conditions of sendee throughout the 
tertiary sector, writes Olga Wqjtas. 

The Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education in Scotland was 
to propose unilateral implementation 
of previously agreed education college 
conditions when it met managementln 
the Scottish Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee. . 

Agreed conditions for Scotland's 
seven colleges of education were over- 
taken four years ago when the SJNC 
was set up to cover all tertiary institu- 
tions. 

But the ALCES maintains the prop- 
osed common conditions are a de- 
terioration of its 1981 agreement, and 
since last November have withdrawn 
goodwill, working strictly to rule. 

An ALOES opinion poll conducted 
by its national executive reveals that 
95 per cent of members rejected 
common conditions of service, and 75 
per cent advocated unilateral imple- 
mentation of the 1981 agreement. 
Ninety per cent have voted for con- 
tinuing the present action. - 


Joint effort 
to attract 
overseas " 

.By Pfcler Aspden • 

*\ University, Oxford 
and Abingdon and Oxford 
of further education have 
fogether to set up a consortium, 
2“ »t attracting overseas students 
■P proving a consultancy service. 

Jaipur institution*, which have 
" 9 up with the manaaement 


. , '■■■ ' 


Deaths 
lead to 
new guide 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Royal College of Physicians is 
producing new guidelines to protect 
healthy human volunteers for medical 
experiments, following two recent 
deaths during trials of new drugs. 

The college is especially concerned 
to avoid medical students, who supply 
most volunteers, being coerced into 
taking part by their teachers. And it 
wants to make sure the money paid to 
volunteers is not an “undue induce- 
ment", according to Sir Raymond 
Hoffenberg, the college’s president. 

Hie guidelines will be drawn up j>y a 
committee, chaired by Sir Raymond 
and convened at the request of the 
Medicines Commission. They will cov- 
er trials carried out in medical schools, 
hospitals and by contract research 
companies. 

The committee's recommendations 
will cover compensation for possible 
injury, limits on the number of experi- 
ments per volunteer and medical facili- 
ties in the laboratory. 

The committee also hopes to define 
a reasonable payment. However as 
the going rate tor drug trials is around 
£20 a day, according to evidence taken 
Horn medical students, it will be diffi- 
cult to argue this is not an induce- 
ment. 

The group will pay special attention 
to protection of drug company em- 
ployees, who might feel obliged to lake 
part in trials. Sir Raymond said the 
committee felt medical students might 
be in the same position. The group had 
thdught of recommending that no 
student take part in a trial run by their | 
own teacher, but this was difficult bs 
"most students come into contact with 
most teachers". . • i 

■Sir Raymond said however there 
were some advantages in using medical 
students, instead of those studying for 
other degrees. “There is a certain 
educational element; it doesn't do 
medical students any harm to take 
some of the medicatiqps their patients 
will take lafei and fee hoW they feel,” ’ 
he said. 1 • . '. v ■. 

The committee will write guidelines 
which assume that any legitimate trial 
on healthy subjects carries "negligible 
.risk", Sir Raymond said. The college's 
recommendations should be pub- 
lished before the end of the year- 



remment organizations 
\ employers to adver- 
strengths. 
Jfcwrwottium’s chairman and the 
dirwtor of Oxford Polytechnic, 


Queen’s v-c 
appointed 


Queen’s University, Belfast has 
appointed Professor Gordon Be- 
veridge as Its new vice chancelkr, to 
succeed Dr Peter Froggatt, In Octo- 
ber 1986. Professor Beveridge, 51, is 
currently professor of chemical en- 
gineering at Strathclyde University. 


Sir -- The engineering depar^Lj J^Owen, said; "It is basically a 

Lancaster is closely JS^ Ppr0aqh U l P S ! U ' 

Industry on a lar«e number ol«^| m overseas and to emphasize 


Uncaster is cioseiy 
Industry on a large number 
projects, in several 
schemes, isinawdemic^J^, 
connection with two i acodjffl ^ 

recent times.: ■ 

..Taught jointly wf‘ he , s P 2v 
partment, for 1 example, . 
trially integrated' scheme m Pf 
electronic 1 engineering P; . 

. first graduates this 

MEng course 

. first produce mbch rreeflfl , ^ 

.• versatile biboth roefc^^ 

- trolittf engineering design “j' . j n 

£°S^« l ST , y« r . . 

' leadef of May 3.- ■ 

Yours faithfully . “. ■’ ; 

. M. ANSON. ,: 


»rnu uuyaiuiiuaj , | biiVII k 'iuiu iwiv votiv 

‘ experience of primary education ,'par- 
>’ -ticulatly the early. years.-' V 
■ Yours faithfully; ;' - 
, .FRANCIS W,. WRIOHT. ! • c . • . 
vPrkldpai, - : 


M. ANSON,*: : 

Head of en^neeting departed 

•Lancaster .yniveraity.' • -v 
BallriggV V" ..' '. ' 

Uncaster,'.;. ■ 
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- work which is re* 
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t to a! tight manage- 
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>f Oxford’s institu- 
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utmeity. “At first we 
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. ^ stasia * said Mr 
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wple pf cooperation 
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Visiting sixth formers hitch a sky ride with Graham Turnbull, a 
professional balloonist who offered free rides to all visitors during 
Liverpool University's open day last weekend. 

Legal studies centre should 
be retained, says report 


The Institute of Professional Legal 
Studies at Queen's University, Belfast 
should be retained as (he best and sole 
form of training for entry into North- 
ern Ireland's legal profession, a Gov- 
ernment-commissioned report pub- 
lished this week says. 

The report is the work of a commit- 
tee set up by the Government in 1983 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Peter Bromley of Manchester Uni- 
versity to reriew the future df the 
institute and legal education in the 
province. 

But although the committee recom- 
mends that all other alternative routes 
to training - with a few exceptions - 
should be closed, it stresses that it is 
. vital that training at the institute and 
training In, practice should' tpeoqpK 
closCly intcgratcd. . . < u . \ ‘ : ' 

To this end, it proposes that Oti 
- Intending solicitors should be appren- 
ticed for a period of two yeara of which ’ 
. the first three months would be spent 
■ In the office, the next 12 at the Instffute 
! and the remainder back In the Office. 


Similarly it says the Inn should 
consider basing pupillage on n two year 
period, the first ot which would coin-- 
cide with the barrister's course at the 
Institute and the second year to take 
place after he or she has been called to 
the bar. 

The committee says it is best that the 
institute remains part of the university 
and stays In the same location. It had 
considered giving it independent status 
but this would have resulted in the loss, 
of grant from the Department of 
Education which the profession had 
made dear It could not make up. 

For this reason il strongly recom- 
mends the establishment of selection 
committees which comprise a majority 
of legal practitioners but which at the 
t same timeprerserve tho constitutional 
■ position: of the university. 

' The committee falsd warif the Coun- 
cil of Legal Education (6 Shoulder 
much more responsibility. Il recom- 
mends that its composition should be 
changed so as to give the university and 
the profession equal representation. 


Sir Keith urged to safeguard adult literacy teaching 

sir Keith Joseoh. Secretary of State for He also referred to the need, after The adult literacy campaign _ began 


Sir Keith Joseph, Secretory of State for 
Education ana Science, was urged this 
week to introduce legislation to safe- 
guard the standard of adult literacy 
foxing. . -j „ 

The call came from Mr Alan Wells, 
director of the Adult Literacy and 
Basic Skills Unit, at the unit’s annual 
conference when be outlined the unit's 


removed over the next ten yean. 


He also referred to the need, after 
ten years of intense development activ- 
ity, for a research base to buijd up tp 
underpin the service, and especially to 
evaluate the learning opportunities 
available to students. - - !* 

Sir Keith paid tribute at the confer- 
. ence to the achievements in literacy 
and basic skills since 1975, but he went 
on to emphasize tbe decentralized 
■ nature of the education service and the 
responsibilities of local education au- 
thorities hi maintenance of provision. 


authorities and voluntary groups to 
establish widespread provision, *nie 
campaign was launched following a 
report which revealed up to two mil- 
lion adults experienced difficulties 


with reading and writing. During the 
last ten years, provision has been 
broadened to cover the wider remit of 


numeracy and general basic skills. 


Gloomy forecast as v-cs warn of job losses 


Vice chancellors, taking stock of the 
grim financial outlook recently pre- 
sented by the Univerelty Grants i Com- 
mittee, have warned Of ^^. er ]° b 
losses and the running down of depart- 
ments in universities. r 
'In a series of separafo statements, 
universities round th * 
being told to expect sufotanfiat 
changes in the coming years , pro^P 1 .^ 
by the switch to science and echnolo- 
gy, research selectivity, Jjtaneued 
emphasis on effiden^andthe general 
cuts In Government rending- 


"The senate has understandably 
fought shy of identifying such areas in 
the past but It will be essential for us to 
do this now, so that we can tell 


. retire prematurely havO already' done 
: sp." . ■ . 

' Professor Thompson also stressed 
that students, as well as universities, 
were facing continuing financial 


cuts m UUYC 1 IIU.V.... ------ ^ u_n- outlook . WMCD COUia umjr w •»< 

At S by changes in public attitude 

cellpr* D.r David IhSWJJ' QuitB g . aud Government policy.. • . - . 

dear that we will ^ av ,°. !° i( l nnt ? other ' have Just come a 

large number ^academic tm^oth^ ^^perfod where IneifiaenCT and 

posts over the jew y have been fanned. addHionri 

balance our budgets, but Jt is mso cw ■ [ncamef g enera ted, principally from an 

that we must give »me pro j ncreas0 8 of overseas studeatr, oUr 

tbore areas which ^verysu t| student numbers bavebocn 


who inauire whether were racing coni nuing rmanciar 
thc^roul^ ^"considered for early hardship. “Their main grant has been . 
retirement or voluntary redundancy. . eroded for a number of years and now, 
tt! W nnl 3 th* hard decisions whi«i ns . a result of . . the Government's 

•In S hnv(. n fohe made oShe nexi :ew announced intention *to alter t^e 
win have lobe maae over inc n^i flrra ngoments for travel grants; many 

•■ mP At?he University of East Anglia, .students are. likely to face a farther 

Ih^WccchfflTcellor, professor Mic’aci ln lhtir «’ 

g&fr 8H,lude Sitfefsr. 

: through, 5 catnlitillyli Ihnti of flr,.ncHI«,lric- 

tcstlrig\| period whew ‘ Newcastle University; .the vice 

waste have been atta^ ad™*] ^ * tioT . Laurence Mar- 

inromegenerated,p^cipaly 1 waffled, the ooufl of an' 

Increase Of wigm Lteolute deciffie in resources and oon- 

home ^Snted towards linual uncertainty about the futures ; 

reduced add ^t redl^buted ^aras m ^ yk* chancellor? |.; have 

soiened, and staffing levels have tauen sr. adrnit , Cf ] further job 
"overall. ■ ■ , ... . h /fosses ate Inevitable in tHercobciing 

cope .with thc I'dlmate. ot 


irnwuiBiHn.. — finance 

bringing in non-UOC , ■ 

tie urged the unlvereity scanning 
committee to • age 

areasi and calcufoto the_^nUge 


» across all other wwj: « » h 
clew that wca. ginvfflgg « 
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'DON'S \ 
DIARY 1 


I have often wondered why most 
diaries are dominated by appoint- 
ments and meetings rather than re- 
ports of routines, moods, and famil- 
iar faces of family, neighbours and 
the departmental secretary? I last 
kepi a regular diary when a teenager, 
1 soon realized that it is a job for 
smalt minds and stopped. The only 
people 1 know who keep diaries are 
politicians, to provide material for an 
autobiography or even publication. 
These are not only lucrative but 
pander to the politicians' wish to be 
understood in their own time. 2 
I suspect that the more nehievement- 
oriented dons are doomed to dis- 
appointment when they confront the 
dry record of how little they have 


MONDAY 

A calculated rise at 8am, after the 
children have gone to school. Missing 
the break fast-time mayhem Is a 
bonus but it leaves me vulnerable to 
my wife's observation that she had 
done two hours' work before I was 
up. Prepare lecture for final class in 
west European politics. I give the 
students a take-home examination 
(four essays from six questions, to be 
submitted two days later), and ask 
for questions on the paper and/or the 
course, As ever, I am taken aback by 
the knowledge caps revealed by the 
questions as wen as the failure to ask 
questions 1 think they should ask. 

Spend afternoon preparing an af- 
ter-dinner speech on the ; political 
leadership style of Mrs Thatcher. I 
have some competition. The pre-* 
vlous night l heard an interestingtalk 
by a-ubert Brian ^ on Mrs T; Like. 
President Rqagati . she may believe In' 
a free market economy, but not in 
the permissive society. Today, Lord 
Annan is receiving. an award from 
Berkeley, across the"bay» and gives a 
talk on r Mrs Tl 


TUESDAY . • 

Lunch Willi Marty Upset, uniquely a 
former president of both the Amer- > 
icah, Political Science 1 Association 
and Sociological Association. His 
famous Political Man was the first 
book T read as a graduate student In 
1964. His conversation ranges over 
socialism In Spain. Sweden, Papan- 
dreou as a former' colleague at Ber- 
keley; state" of British ‘sociology, 
opinion -polling lii Britain and educa- 
tion in Japan in the hlneteenth 
century.' Like', others he comments 
that academic job prospects in poli- 
tical. science, a# improving. ‘ 

Having learnt that hp is x-.THES 
subscriber I collect some repent back 
copies from him. The front-page 
headlines are. fes" ever, depressing.' 
* Universities' finances nieahs :tjipie 


stashed ip {overseas, raep.: Reflect 
mat: f6t higher education ho news- is, 
gpod: news .and sustain morale by 
avoiding 77ie TftES:, 1 ; • 

: Spcna lpte .aftbrnoon end evening 
correcting, page/ proofs -pKbpok. 
iQcpetioQally.], wondtir: Did T really 
write that? *. • *'! -• 

• '•* r ' * ’ • 

/ ■ 1 ’’ ' ■ ' ' , •'/' *i 'jj 

Avoid lunch , Sfejnltihr. . -Stanford’s 1 
^lltical ^lencedcpartmebt ppanges 


mendation will be. Spend day revis- 
ing a chapter foT a book on western 
European politics. 


THURSDAY 

All the exam scripts are submitted on 
time. Most nre 1 1-15 pages in length, 
neatly typed and double spaced. In 
my lectures I have tried to combat 
the prevalent American conception 
that Europe is a monolith 1 . At the 
beginning and end of my lectures I 
find myself reminding students just 
how different the United States is 
from most other western societies; no 
idea of a sovereign state. Social 
Democratic or Christian Democratic 
parties, for example. 

I am impressed by the quality of 
the scripts and the standard of writ- 
ing. But these students are supposed 
to oe among America's best, t give a 
third of the students an A, which is 
slightly above the Stanford ''norm”, 
and way above what we give students 
in English universities (but that is 
another story). I give one C. and that 
to a student who began a paragraph; 
“As Professor Kavanagh.a foremost 
scholar . . .''I 


FRIDAY 

I cycle for seven to eight minutes to 
my office, a pleasant change From my 
routino in England. As usual, the sky 
is blue and tne sun bright. 

One student is waiting to query my 
grade of her final as B + + . It appears 
that the administration will record 
this as a B, she wants to go to law 
school and grades count, she worked 
"real hard" tor the course (true), and 
over a total of seven essays she has 
four As. Will i look at it and see if it is 
an A or a B? Overwhelmed by the 
reasonableness of the case, 1 agree. 
The rest of the day 1 work on a 
lecture which I am to give to a 
conference tomorrow. 


SATURDAY - 

We 'leave at 8am for San Luis 1 
Obispo, some 20U miles south, where 
the pacific Section of the British 
Studies Is holding its annual confer- 
ences, The theme is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the publication of 
George Dangerfield's Strange Death 
of Liberal Eagldnil. The old man is. 
stifl alive and Will be present. \ make- 
good progress on the highways but, 
2Q miles from Obispo, my car breaks 
down. An obliging mechanic from 
the US equivalent of the AA helps 
jne out but it breaks again, as I arrive 
at tli e} conference.; auast 'with only 
minutes to spare. The conference 
organizer, relieved at my arrival, 
listens sympathetically to. my plight 
and will “see what I can do T *. • 

It is. like David Lodge's Small 
World. Surprise I Not only have (he 
organizers flown in the warden of 
Nuffield College, Oxford, to com- 
ment on Dangerfield's thesis, but 
. another Oxford ,don (with whom J 
, haye co-authored four books) is 
/ present to In.trqduce me, I note, that 1 
...he .calls me a "robust northerner’ 
and WmSelf “an effete southerner". I 
.Ignore;, that half-truth and give riij 
A lecture. As usual, talk so long thfere V. 

: u6 time for questions; -.This has 
- happened so often that some Amer- 
;. leans think, this is a brilliant plan on 
; iriy par|/tq head off questions. ; , . 

//■/Ip the late afternoon theconfer- 
. "price organizer, Obviously of pioneer 
ing- stock,- has. done a dozen -errands 
for. various , people and now' turns up 
with' - spare eat . for mb -and. a 
•' spcdally-eommisSlphed Volkswagon 
. mechanic to work -dn. ihyicar. The 
grass iqpnetimes 'appars greener on 
V ine Other side of the Atlantic both for 
BtUfeh end American victors. To- 

■ J...: r i. 


. ; metu.-Lcave' earlyfipcnus 
.. jo rise it ifiatn for arepm 


hree or-faurtaJks n tyeckat ihidjfayi 
for qu^Uyi'-vlsbort- hhd./ iradupte 
sniden^ j^tty^ qffprina Is a so-i 

'to. 
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SjYiSlI fo Hears.! Cuttle, a gam the war! 
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Inventors get green light 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

University scientists will be urged to 


nology Group's rights over publicly- 
funded research. 

The new arrangements were 
announced by Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, in a written Parliamentary 
answer this week. This follows 18 
months of interdepartmental discus- 
sion after the Prime Minister’s original 
declaration to dismantle the existing 
system. 

The British Technology Group, 
which incorporates the former Nation- 
al Research Development Corpora- 
tion, has had the first go at commercial 
development of state-sponsored re- 
search since 1950. That right is now 
abolished, and the job left to indi- 
vidual researchers and their institu- 
tions. 

Sir John Kingman, the chairman of 
the Science anaEngineering Research 
Council, has written to vice chancel- 
lors on behalf of all the councils to say 

ILEA battle 
continues 
in Lords 

by John O’Leary 

Supporters of the Innner London 
Education Authority in the House of 
Lords will try next week to complete 
the safeguarding of the authority fu- 
ture. 

Despite procedural confusion which 
resulted in two crucial amendments 
failing to be called, the Government 
has conceded defeat in the Lords on its 
proposal to an automatic review of the 
ILEA. It has reserved the right to 
restore the relevant clauses when the 
Bill returns to the House of Commons. 

Now opponents of the Bill are 
preparing a new assault, this time on 
the restrictions the Government hopes 
to impose on the ILEA in its reconsti- 
tuted form. Further clauses to be 
debated early next week, deal with 
ratecapping, consultation with the 
1 London boroughs and the proposed 
; ministerial veto on budgets and -staf- 
fing. 

However, leaders of the authority 
bel)eve that the most crucial blow was 
struck with the deletion of the review.. 
• A spokeswoman said; "This was the 
really important one. for its long-term 
implications. A lot of people took It, 
that the Government was Having a go 
at the Greater London Council now 
’and. wai paving the way to get the 
ILEA in a few years' time.’ 1 

The proposals would have allowed 
; the Government to transfer the func- 


universitles will be free to make their 
own arrangements for exploitation. 
The same principles will apply to the 
public sector when they have been 
established in universities. 

However, institutions will have to. 
submit details of their proposed new 
arrangements to the SERC for initial 
approval. University proposals will 
have to cover a senes of topics laid 
down by the DES. They include: 

(8 how promising discoveries will be 
identified and assessed; 

• how intellectual property rights will 
be protected; 

• finance and marketing; 

# royalty payments; 

# incentives for the researcher. 

The Government wants to see Brit- 
ish business benefit from the new 
freedom and institutions wishing to Sfell 
rights to overseas companies wfil have 
to get permission from the Depart- 
ment or Trade and Industry. 

Universities' proposals will be ex- 
amined by a committee with members 
from the research councils, the DES, 
the DTI, the University Grants Com- 
mittee, the Committee of Vice chan- 
cellors and Principals, and the Treas- 
ury. If they are approved, the institu- 




tion will have to offer an J 
progress report. | 

Universities will still be free in J 
to the British Technology Grail 
advice, and it will promote ifeaS 
in the field and its potential ubua 
of finance. But the group will fatS 
competition from new venture c» 
agencies already formed to iJt 
advantage of researchers' new® 
dom to shop around. 

Sir Robin Nicholson, thechlefto* 
tific adviser in the Cabinet Office, 
Sir David Phillips, chairman o( 
Advisory Board for the Rose 
Councils, both stressed the hope 
the new arrangements would en 
age individual researchers lobe, 
active in exploiting inventions. 
David said the same individual risk 
seek exploitation would evented 
apply to employees in research < 
establishments. 

In his announcement, Sit 
writes: “I hope universities willscdi 
give the. fullest opportunity and scop 
for researchers themselves, whore tbci 
wish to do so, to assume resporafoin 
for exploiting their own findings ui 
ideas, with commensurate shareujfe 
benefits." 


East meets 


Ryochi 
Sasakawals 
welcomed by 
Peter Jenner 
Hayward) (fat 
) great-great-gmt 
j -peal-nephew 
of Edward 


discoverer of Ih 
smallpox 
vaccine. Mi 




donated 
£500,000tfl 
establish a 
museum 

celebrating the 

life of the 


tions of the authority to the boroughs 
by Parliamentary Order if the review 
was unfavourable to the ILEA. Now, 


Unless the Commons reverses the 
amendments/ fresh legislation would ’ 
be needed, although there would be 
.nothing to stop, minister* going ahead . 
yrith a ifevlew; . . 

The full extent of the Opposition^ 

' .Victory was- put in « doubt w|ienit 
.-' emerged that only onp ofvthe three 
amendments bad been voted upon, in 
the debate. However, the Govorii- 
- merit chief wtpp, Lord ..Depharo, . 
undertook pt a meeting the following . 
morning that the other twd amend- 

S s Would not be: opposed in the 
s if.tKey. were moved formally, at 
the report stage ,.of. the' Bill. 


Starring role ; 
for McCabe 

Professor Colin Macfcabe , who was at 
the. centre of the Cambridge Universi- 
ty structuralism controversy four years 
ago, is; to leaye hlrpdst at Strathclyde 
University to become Keiid of produc- 
tion. at. tlie British: Film, Institute.'! 

’ - . Professor MacQabe iob'k .Up’achWr 
In Strathclyde's English depart triedt in 
1981. after Cambridge' refused him. 4 
full?, time teaching; port, bfecaiiserof his 
pootroversial views on teaching litera- 
ture. He became. /Briialh’s youngest 
.professor rif English at the age of 31. 


Service first rate, fending 
third rate, lecturers told 

by David Jobbing eminent if you respond to a cutlg 

University academics arc providing a funding by continuing to no iw j 
first class service with third rate fund- well despite the cut, it merely w 
ing; a union leader claims. In real . consolidate that cut ana to i 
terms universities are operating on 40 further cuts. That Is what is nappe i 
per cent less money than six years ago, now." _ 

Dr Ron Emanuel, retiring president of •* Both the University Grants ^ 

the Association of University mittee and the Department of mow- 

Teachers, was to tell the union's tion and Science In their proposaK 
council in Glasgow yesterday. planning, are involved in 

That cut has Decn achieved at the attempt to consolidate and accomtn^ 
expense of AUT members - those date tne 1981 cuts". : 
forced Into early retirement pnd those „ w . eann0 i allow the past™ 15 JJ 
on short-term contracts that havo not an [j j n furiding to bw< ^ 

been renewed, he say&. 11 U also at the consolidated any more than « 
expense of the salaries and working XI the ^ proposed future cuts w ► 
conditions of academics still in the 

universities. •' implemended . h cmet ^ 

The same number of studebts are, 

being taught, the finest university . baseline, jroofag j ^^0. . 
education in the world is being pro- *‘”v or - Jr^ Scked aind 

.yided aqd - research - admired and en- acadcmics^re sa a « ufers - com . 

vied throughout the world continues. opportunities ; redu a, ^ L ^ coiflc 

. The service IsTStill, being provlded-by hP Warn^ "If 

academics who: care about extending 

enjoyed over, the past 25 « 

university system In.n^« y ? dueW 

Council delegates m^0d»^ ion of 

..discuss 

, university academics sfliane^^ 


their subjects . through . research . ana ' . umversicy 

passing their knowledge, joy and plea- enjoyed oveftm 
sure in. their subject to their Students. / university systei 
; "But- that is not the right signal to Council deleg 
give to this government, "Dr Emanuel i ..discuss hoW .to-! 
was to tell delegates/ “With thJs ^oy- . university ^cade 

Covenaiit system sfm 


Polaroid 




Unlverki- . • New simplified procedures are to be' <»nyenant, : anaounceme^ 
ouSrs ifttroducedirom the beginning of the / The NUS &*d the an»«" ^ 
rathefyde ' 1985/86-aCademic .year, including ire- by, Treasury 

fprofc Vised forms toease the toskof making appeared end 

ItSe — out a valid de^d on coijvenam; hid .fora , had M 

a- repayment: ^lalm form specially covefiapt P rt ^Kfmntriburions- 
ip aichair tailored to thb-needS! of students,' • taxjpaid -on iMqwrigu^S 1 

rijneijt in.'. ' The foland Wvenueis fo prepare, a ; ' The NUS publishes IP ot (, erS aj. 

eq him. A student pack which wilHndlude leaflets •. covenanting Y: S,- consumen , 

[iseroF his - explaining the system together wl(h all - available from banks , spaniel 

ihg liipra-; the nbceMflry forms. , : ; j i , ln *Sdly up tog', 

youngest • i According ta : a survey cbrtducred4^^at 7 hlgbef Sle wiffb® W' ; 

ige of 31. the National UiUohof atudenls 51 per •. The fmanq Revenue gu . .. , 
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International 
rhubarb fool 

European unity is still a distant 
dream, given the linguistic chauvin- 
ism which erupted at the European 
education ministers' conference in 
Brussels last week. 

A Swiss professor attacked one 
resolution which was "not in elegant 
French" , and was told it had been 
translated from English. 

The Dutch education .minister 
complained that another paragrajph 
was ’in Latin”- it emerged that this 
was the Netherlands' phrase for 
Double Dutch. Her assessment 
proved accurate when the offending 
passage was found to have come 
from the Holy See. 

And one of the gallant simul- 
taneous translators, who wearily be- 
gan to interject “rhubarb, rhubarb” , 
almost created an international inci- 
dent when he reported French minis- 
ter Jcan-Pierre Chev&nement as 
saying: "Someone who speaks three 
languages is trilingual; someone who 
speaks two languages is bilingual; 
someone who spenks one language is 
a moron - I mean, an American.” 

Hard work, headhunting. The De- 
partment of Education and Science 
recently commissioned a firm of con- 
sultants to find a new chairman for the 
troubled Natural Environment Re- 
search Council, to succeed Mr Hugh 
Fish, who agreed to serve for a year 
on Sir. Herman Bondi’s retirement. 
The agents scoured the country for. a 
candidate of sutable scientific and 
administrative distinction, and their 
single suggestion is now before Sir 
Keith Joseph. It is Mr Hugh Fish. 

Co-efficient 

backscratching 

i Vlce ditobriiora foay not have been 
P*5*d with the Jarrait 
report' on efficiency but Sir Alex 
Jarratt's chairmanship found great 
favour with University Grants 
Committee chairman Sir Peter 
Swinnerton-DyCr, who served on 
Jarratt. “■ 

i Jarrell's recommendation for a 
■review of the. role, structure and 
staffing of the UGC lias been 
^^aptsd by . the Government and 
who beUcr to chhtr .it, Sir Peter has 

been heard to say* than Alex Jar- 
ratt. Sir Peter of course hopes the 
review will show how understaffed 
the UGC Is and support his call for 
more; resources. 


New plea to end monkey research {Union may break 


by Olga Wojtas 
Science Correspondent 
The Scottish Anti- Vivisection Society 
has again urged Glasgow University to 
end its controversial primate research 
links with Pennsylvania University fol- 
lowing the intervention of a United 
States Congressman. 

Glasgow University’s court was this 
week to see a letter passed to it by the 
society from Congressman Thomas 
Foglielta calling on Pennsylvania to 
accept an independent investigation of 
its head inj ury clinical research centre. 

There has been widespread criticism 
of the Pennsylvania research which 
subjects monkeys and baboons to 
pressure to create brain damage. Glas- 
gow's department of neuropathology 
conducts collaborative research on tne 
animals’ brains. 

Congressman Foglietta, in a letter 


to Pennsylvania's president, says: 
"Although I understand the unfortun- 
ate but sometimes necessary needs of 
the research community to perform 
experiments on live animals, in this 
particular instance the inhumane pain 
and suffering inflicted on these pri- 
mates appears unjustified.” 
Controversy over Glasgow's col- 
laborative research was sparked off 
last year when the Anti-Vivisection 
Society obtained videotapes of the 
Pennsylvania experiments stolen by 
American animal rights activists. 

The court has refused the society's 
offer to screen 70 hours of unedited 
tape. Following assurances by Pennsyl- 
vania that their laboratories had been 
approved by an independent group, it 
agreed last month that the research 
should continue. 

However, the court is now reex- 


amining the issue as a result of a 
warning by a former Glasgow law 
professor now at Pennsylvania that he 
fears there has been a cover-up by the 
Pennsylvania authorities. 

Professor Alan Watson, who is at 
present in Scotland, offered last month 
to go to Glasgow to discuss the matter, 
but said this week that the university 
has not contacted him. 

“I would like to think the court will 
decide to sever links with Pennsylva- 
nia,” he said, "I found the tapes 
absolutely horrifying. There was a 
great deal of verbal abuse of the 
animals, cigarette ash was dropped on 
them, they were not anaesthetized. 
Helmets on their heads were beaten 
off with hammers, and baboons’ ears 
were torn off in the process." 

Pennsylvania has consistently de- 
fied that the animals were not anaes- 




Those 



mind final floundering also kept a few 
. keener observers of (he political scene 
guessing . 

They had. been set by former 
*dticartpn spokesman 
Air Phillip Whitehead, wno has re- 
lumed to television after losing his', 
seal In the 1983 general election. 

Sexcessful 
treatment . . . 

FVom rite suti -kissed, laid back plains 

Golden,. Valley j California comes 
good news for jaded academics 
everywhere - the existence of tbke 
Sexual Dependency Unit, a 20- bed 
refuge for Inpatient treatment of the 
"Sexually, addicted, individual". A 
notice advertising the anlt's activities 
■Z reproduajd, Intercstinalyjn some 
detail In Southampton university's 
Viewpoint ihagB2inb - explains that 
appropriate patients should have 
"compulsive, salFdestructivc pat- 
terns Involving the .following be- 
haviours! pornography, strip shows, ‘ 
masturbation and- [of course) heter- 
osexual relatipnshljis". -Synjpidrris df 
; Excessive sexual behaviour, j the 1 
notice . continues, \ include severe 


iphyslcht depletion; ' exhaustion' and 
" pv And we all thought it wi" 



by David Jobbins 
Universities could face tougher con- 
trols over the quality of their under- 
graduate teaching under an adminis- 
tration in which the Social Democratic 
Party was able to influence national 
education policy. 

SDP leaders feel that Lindop-style 
proposals for a relaxation of existing 
controls through the Council for 
National Academic Awards on 
polytechnics and other public sector 
colleges are a move in the wrong 
direction. 

Mrs Anne Sofer, who chairs the 
SDP’s policy group on education, told 
polytechnic lecturers this week that the 
idea that teaching standards in the 
university were assumed excellent had 
survived for a very long time. 

Building 
plans over 
first hurdle 

by John O'Leary 

Building projects worth more than £27 
million were given provisional approv- • 
al by the Department of Education and 
Science this week so that local author- 
ities could plan ahead. 

. Nineteen of the projects, which are 
due to start in 1986-ff7 and 1987-88, 
are for. polytechnics and colleges of 
higher education. All had been re com- 
mended'for approval by the National 
Advisory Body, which is still waiting 
for a meeting with Sir Keith Joseph,: 
Secretary of St^te for Education and 
■. Science , ^ tq .protest about the overall 
sum available for capital work. 

The biggest higher education, pro- . 
jec(s, all .or which have been .allocated 
the NAB’s maximum of £i million, 
nave been awarded to Sunderland 
Polytechnic (for a pharmacy building), 
Kingston Polytechnic (for an engineer- 
ing block), Portsmouth Polytechnic 
(for a library extension) and Dorset 
Institute of Higher Education (for 
engineering and new technology). Eal- 
"Jg College of Higher Education gets 
£970,000 Tor a new classroom block. ' 1 

All the schemes had to. satisfy at 
least one of four criteria: meeting the 
needs of science and technology, 
adapting premises for changing 
teaching method^, emergency renewal 
: arid re pi ace me nit of defective build- 
ings, or rationalization of sites and 
buildings. 

The remaining money, which will 
have to be raised through borrowing 
by the authorities themselves, goes op 
non-advftnced further education, 


proposes quality control 


Speaking at the annual council of the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers, 
she acknowledged the non-TUC uni- 
on’s view that many polytechnics were 
now sufficiently mature to shrug off 
external validation ' 

But she added: n I have to say that 
. . .my own Inclination would be to go 
the other way and try to press for some 
inspection and external validation of 
universities such as the polytechnics 
are now subject to. 

"I see no reason why the universities 
should continue to enjoy quite the 
degree of autonomy they have had. I 
do not think it has been good either in 
terms of innovative courses, student 
satisfaction or standards.” 

The SDP’s endorsement of the 
Leverhulme proposals for a two-year 


general degree followed by a further 
two years leading to a vocational qual- 
ification was as unpopular with the 
APT, which has led the fight to retain 
three-year degrees, as she acknow- 
ledged it would be with university 
lecturers. 

APT chairman Mr John Dawson 
told the council; “APT welcomes that 
fact that Lindop's main recommenda- 
tions follow closely the evidence pre- 
sented by APT . . . 

“It is typical that the vested political 
interests of the local authorities and 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education have 
attacked the report. These are the 
interests that have held back the public 
sector of higher education in our 
polytechnics And colleges.” 



m hl ^ " stadents are raring to go after amassing 

prizes In this year’s Royal Society of Arts bursary 
^p^tloB.-almo8t double that of any other college. (Left to right) 

L 2 na J ? n . es l Shcl, ey Jones, Nicola Lock, 
Julia Wilkinson, Martin Ltoyd and Anita W ilklqson. 

Learning of the future - 

ffemseives up to address some pariicu- 


plate, which in him must become the 
rite qf learning, Mr Geoffrey Holland, 
director of the Manpower Services 
Commission told Some of the youngest 
*"' J _J throughout the 


leaders of Industry 
world last week. 


world Will have changed again. It is In 
today’s workplace that the latest tech- 
nology is found. That Is where the 
student must in part learn," Mr Hol- 
land said, v' . 

He added, that the two must be 


whStfnMdSd 0P - ope r cd u P as integral part of any 
,whn.t is needed tram s modern effaca- ■ modern; educational programme 


I on system, Mr Holland said institu- 
tional education and training providers 
would not be able to kee 


~ i Programme. 

Companies should be turned into 
learning companies, 




thetized, although it admits^ 
experimental malpractice SI 
now ceased. "“M 

A report from the UniWu 
department of agriculture, S3 
also to be discussed at GU 
court, cited a very | ars 
violations in the anima 
Professor Watson. 

Mr Janies McCargow 
Glasgow's court, said Profe^ 


.insurance 

by David Jobbins 

College lecturers are under pressure to 
brek a 40-year-old link between their 
union and an insurance company 
*hkh has been a substantial contnbu- 

•lo Conservative Party funds. 

* treasurer of the 


links 


soiW allenaHnn, lie outgoing treasurer of the 
seriouslv and°?L h H d ^ n i^«NBtional Association of Teachers in 
SS and Higher Education, Mr Bill 

Easum, is to be questioned closely at 
the union’s annual conference next 
week on the reasons for the contlnua- 
goa of two important business links 
*iih the Commercial Union. These are 
lb Commercial Union’s approved 
dams under which it has special access 
to Nalfhe's members offering discount 
a personal insurance, and the Com- 
nercial Union's management of the 
visions scheme for officials. 

Mr Tony Mitchell, a lecturer at 
Bedford College of Higher Education 
tailed the campaign for the links to be 
nded. He said: "it is indefensible 
anally and totally contradictory for 


mm* “““ HI1I1VISJI 

awaiting a reply from Pen 
president. 

tion at the Queens Universih 
biology sector In the latest & 
batt e to have an unreiuS 
finding tour of the building 


Firm link-up 
announced 
for lecturers 


A £1.3 million staff developing 
ject is being launched to upfliiiefcu, 
ers in further and higher eduofatL 
the latest needs of industry aid rw 
merce, 

The aim Is to establish a o strati 
updating centres, by forming tt 
between colleges pnd local final. Ia 
turers attending short courses Hi 
centres will be briefed on theta 
technological and business deakf- 
ments before returning to (harm 
institutions to compile updaq 
courses. 

Local education auihorflks _ 
being invited to bid for funding fefc 
centres, which are to be estattiU 
under the PICKUP 
professional, industrial and oara 
cial updating run by the Departaotd 
Education and Science. 

Announcing the start of tbeiAw 
this week, Mr Peter Brooke, ty 
education minister, also reveries* 
the DES is examining ibe possiwip 
creating a new national sdireK i 
industrial secondments for leacwnn 
further education. Staff would ««■ 
couraged to take advantage ofowr 
tuuities to work In industry, 
marid would be maichedtopfooeiK* 
on a nationwide basis. 

Mr Brooke was speaking aJ « 
launch of Local Enterprise w« 
organized by the Department wiw 
and Industry to promote help t«wi 
firms, and which this year tei 
as its theme the need for strong^® 
between small businesses w.t&* 
tion and training;. . 

Mr Brooke reviewed 
PICKUP programme during tw«" 
’three years, If Instituli 0 ®*®' 
provide training which 
petitiveness and enterprise m 
Uicn lecturers had to J* 
the latest trends in their own® 

"This means identifying!^ 

latest in technological and 


Mbe to be publicly identified with a 
aonany which is closely associated 
ml only with a political party but also 
idhone to which in areas of policy we 
m so frequently opposed." 

At last year's conference motions 
wit passed opposing Government 
prides while in the next room the 
muance company was “persuading 
■embers to part with their hard 
mud money m return for Commer- 
orf Union benefits”. 

Be company which has about 
JftOO Natfne members holding its 
picks, has been a regular financial 
Mtribuior to the Conservative Party. 
bB8l it contributed £25,000; in 1982 
W with a further £2,500 to the 


f, e c n ^ for Policy Studies * and in 1983 
£lh,0QQ. 

In recent years smaller sums have 
been donated to the Social Democratic 
Party but last year the company de- 
cided against making any political 
contributions. A spokesman this week 
made dear that the decision was 
entirely due to the company's trading 
position and that the renewal of poli- 
tical contributions would be reviewed 
mthe light of future trading results. 

The involvement with the Commer- 
cial Union was first raised by Natfhe’s 
East Anglian region at the union's 
conference, in 1981, and in November 
1982 Natlbe’s national council voted to 
end the association. But union leaders 
decided to restrict their action to a 
protest to the Commercial Union and 
to detail changes in the management of 
the staff pension scheme. 

Before the changes withdrawing the 
£2 million involved in the pension 
scheme would have led to a £100,000 
loss in the face value of investments 
and the losers would have been the 
staff. 

But according to Mr Easton, there 
will be no loss if five years’ notice of 
withdrawal is given. 

Mr Mitchell intends to press for 
notice of withdrawal to be given so that 
the connection will end by 1990. 
Delegates from his region have also 
been mandated to press for removal of 
approved status. 

Natfhe has special arrangements 
with a number of other insurance 
companies which, said Mr Mitchell, 
have a “clean bill of health”. 

The Commercial Union intends to 
send a representative to the confer- 
ence in Plymouth to "show the flag” as 
usual. 


made available _ 
teacher training 
further £300,000 will be 
the PICKUP programing * <£5 
suitable training course? f° r ■ 
updating centres. ■ 

In a further bid to tapJJtE tbo> 


JP train! 


A college torturer who defied 
principal, arid, abandoned a cl 
attenq : & union meeting . bar 
warned about his future conduct, - 
A committee of the governing botiy 
at, Stockport College of Techndlo 
this week cpnfiiTOed the actfon onnK1 

, principal; Mr David Humphreys, in condliatta 
suspending .the lecturer, Mr Tqny •: ' Seventy 



take this Wednesday evening dass for 
the: remaining , six weeks D f 

v> ; “ Official for. the nor h wtti. . r 

U m will mean that for the authority’s •^ s u ^a| CC ( jeqji ,t . 1 


the only one in rne a 
have a facilities deal* ^ 

; Mr Ian mcKsy, NatD* 1 



More Ulster 
^otnen opt 
for science 

bj Canriel McQuaid 

Ireland pupils have a better 
Jscord than their English 
“JWNrt?.:In 1982 22 per pent left 
ww with at least one A level, as 
, T® 17 percent in England. 

*Mjen in Northern Ireland are 
■"“fPg their stakes in higher educa- 
te and breaking free from the de- 
pattern where they opted for 
■“rather than science. 

Bhls remain longer at school- 
more bkely than boys to obtain 
H&h 8 higher proportion 
SSppil.? still go to university and 
postgraduate studies, 
findings were revealed by Mr 
^vy'gltono, a Department of 
.{■cation Statistician, at a 


— , British 

i&C^i Society conference In 
Ireland last week. 

k^^ e . rcnce * l6ard that while one 
w&mieave^hoolwith A levels, 
boys does. Yet about 
'■2J5 °f Wys and. fewer than 9 
H! ot 80 to university. But 
SJ^^g ground. The 38 per 
gorundergradGate places filled by 
m had risen last 

from 26 to .31 per 

boys- take at A level 
at allsince'1974 
!c ^ .v?L C€n - Con, * nu i n 8 to study 
and J3 percent 
’girls have 

cotiaderabl ' 1 


M fti* StS ,r j ^ art8 subjects; 
ttot ihst year to 54 per 


^nt jakin, 

8tudcnts 

Ulster are 
da|te^S-8^ dl »ates - men 


■l Jpr;i jer of men, 
ra;Uj . industry in 1973 
jd ten years 
^finglrithdiridust- 
rtod leapt 


d leap! 

/ i-vurlv} 


Promotion 
case decision 
is delayed 

An industria l tribunal has reserved 
its decision on ' a black .Teeside 
Polytechnic lecturer who ejaims he was 
blocked from promotion. 

Principal economics lecturer Mr 
Sukhu. Ramoutar is claiming against. 
Cleveland County Council that be 
failed to become a head of department 
at the polytechnic because of his 
colour. He alleges that a conspiracy 
was hatched to stop him getting the job 
of head of the business and profession- 
al studies department. 

But Mr Adrian Dent, representing 
Cleveland county council, at the Mid- 
dlesbrough tribunal, dismissed the 
“conspiracy theory” as “rubbish". He 
said there wa"s no evidence to support 
the case that Mr Ramoutarwas refused 
the job because of his race.. 

Mr Ramoutar, 49, of Nunthoroe, 
had told the tribunal he was the victim 
of hostile questioning at interview. 

Mr Martin Mabilepsa representing 
Mr Ramoutar alleged that polytechnic 
director Dr Michael Longneld had 
disregarded glowing testimonials ab- 
out Mr Ramoutar. Mr John McClin- 
tock, also a principal lecturer in the 
department, had earlier told the. tri- 
bunal three economists had come to 
■ him complaining about Mr Ramoutar. 

He said he was then a temporary 
deputy head of department and did, 
nothing about the complaints because 
both he and Mr Ramoutar were in for 
the job of head of department. 

But Mr Babilepsa put to him: Is it 
not the case that you and your friends 
were absolutely petrifled-.of having a 
black head of department? 

. But Mr McClintock replied, No, 
why should , we be?" 1 , _ 

The result of the case will be 
. announced later. 


Keystone in a merger foundation 


Aberdeen record 

A record 73 per cent of Aberdeen 
University graduates have found 
permanent jobs, awordtog tolje ' uni- 
versity’s careers and appointments s« 
vice. Its latest figures snow that 9 per 

thought to be unemployed, with 10 per 



by Peter Aspden 

The frenetic building work taking 

B lace amidst the tranquil grounds of 
oyal Holloway and Bedford New 
College In Surrey Is a testament to 
one of the more successful parts of 
London University’s protracted 
reorganization. 

A key figure in the merger of the 
two colleges, so similar In tradition, 
is the newly-appointed principal of 
the joint institution. Professor 
Dorothy Wedderburn, who sees the 
brickwork and scaffolding on the site 
as a vital morale booster Tn a lime of 
uncertainty. 

>( In a sense, the last three years 
have been wasted as far as academic 
advances go, because of all the 
disruption caused by the move to the 
Egham site. Now to be told there isn’t 
going lo be level funding and that we 
have to cut farther Is depressing,” 
she said. 

"But people have been taking It far 
belter than I feared. They are quick- 
er at seizing the implications of what 
is happening, because of 1981, and to 
see buildings rising all around you Is 
very good for morale.” 

• Professor Wedderburn sees the 
merger of the two colleges as an 
inevitable move which made 
academic as well as financial sense. 


t* -KJI l 




"It was import ant that we had similar 
backgrounds, being women’s col- 
leges originally, and there was no 
sense of one college absorbing the 
other”- a drawback, she feels, of the 
proposed merger with King’s. 
“No one wants to lose their sense of 
Identity, so the talks were going to be 
inevitably tricky. But Bedford and 
Royal Holloway had definite com- 


plementary Interests, so it has all 
worked out rather well.” 

Professor Wedderburn has never 
been an Ivory tower academic, hav- 
ing concentrated her academic 
career on the Industrial Implications 
of economics and sociology, and 
helping lo establish courses in Indust- 
rial relations, management and eco- 
nomics for scientists during her spell 
at Imperial College. 

With so much time spent on mer- 
ger talks during her last four years - 
an experience for which her six years 
with the Advisory, Conciliation and 
Arbitration Service must have pre- 

E ared her well - Professor Wedder- 
urn has found little time to think 
about the broader nims of the new 
institution. 

*'But I am very keen to keep faith 
with our origin as a women’s college, 
by our admuslon mix and by seeing 
what we can do to attract mature 
women, as wc hove a very large 
potential catchment area.” 

Once started, her favourite themes 
come tumbling outi women In sci- 
ence, the need for ‘‘managerial” lead- 
ership ("which doesn’t mean accept- 
ing the dictates of the DES”) and the 
importance of versatility. It somehow 
promises to be an even busier time for 
the college In the coming years. 
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I MC uf PAPER BACK SERIES 


Whatever the subject . .. refer to 

MACMILLAN 

dictionaries 


The new paperback 
Macmillan Dictionary 
Series combines excellent 
and established works of 
teaching add refejrerice 
with an attractive series 
format. 

ie authoritative definitions 
- and explanations of all 
current terminology 
written by experts 
* lucidly written entries 
with thorough cross 
referencing 

ic regular new editions ,■ - 
keep the student up ter 
date with the latest 
; ■ research, practice and 
technology 

ie a clear layout for easy 
reference ... 
ie prices range from just 
£6.95 to £9.95 
ie inspection copies are ' 
available for a full 
examination - please use 
the coupon provided 


feM! ttths in ilia series. 

(Publication Date.- September 19831 

DICTIONARY OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

■ liuth wfotehnuM 
0 333 37872 5 : tffflpp • £8.95 

dictionary OF ACCOUNTING 

0 3333W«3 

dictionary of marketing 
and advertising 

oSnvMas" wpu 

DICTIONARY OF ASTRONOMY 

2nd Edition ' ■ 


MACMILLAN 
PRLSS 


designed for students 

The first 8 titles In the series ( Publication Date : May 1985) 

DICTIONARY OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 2nd edition 

Dennis Longlay and Michael Shain 

the Ant edition was nominated as an outstanding reference work of 19B3 fay 
the American Library Association. The second edition Includes a 30% revision 
on the dOOD entries. 

0 933 37201 1. 393pp..' £M»- • 

DICTIONARY OF MODERN ECONOMICS ind edition. : 

Edited by DavM W. Pearce 

■It Is tha only heavyweight Id Us 8etd‘ 1ES •: . 

0333 351738 488pp £6.95 . » - 

DICTIONARY OF ENERGY 
Edited by Malcolm Bleeder • '• 

. . . 'axcawnt book* . . . a valuable 'interdisciplinary dictionary of energy* Nature 
0 333 30867 3 314pp E7.9S 

DICTIONARY OF DATA COMMUNICATIONS 2nd edition 

Charles Slppl 

'Stale of the art' explanations for this fast developing A aid. 

0 333 37003 X 544pp £8 93... 

DICTIONARY OF MICROCOMPUTING 3rd edition 
Charles Slppl 

Full explanations for terms and jargon used in microcomputing. 

0 333 37083 I 544pp £8.95 

STUDENT ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Michael Mann . 

contains over 7000 entries - a 'comprehenstve and wed Informed book' . 
Ne&Soctety 

033328194 2 450pp E7.95 

DICTIONARY OF LIFE SCIENCES 2nd edition 

E. A. Martin '• ' 

‘Us braadth of coverage is excellent including terms often found in current 
Journal articles that have hot yet reached the newest tekt books* 

Science Books and Films . ' . 

0 333 38047 7 ...40Qpp E9.95 

DICTlbNARY OF THE ENVIRONMENT 2nd edition 

Michael AQaby / 

"... Undoubtedly a most useful and up-to-date reference book which fulfils an 
obvious need' BfoloebsC 
0 333 37951 9 530pp £8.95 

INSPECTION COPY REQUEST FORJVI 

Teachers and lecturers Irr the UK are Invited to sand for Inspection copies with 
a view to course adoption or recommendation, please tick the Utles required 
*"° alam *? Mitred) tor Ataoq Ba vers lock, Macmillan Press, 
FREEPOST, Basingstoke. Hams ftGjl 28R. ‘ 
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□ Dictionary of Informal 1 
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Q .Dictionary of Modern- 
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□ Dictionary of 
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BETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 17.5.85 
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It’s not 
all in 
the name 

The debate around the Lindop com- 
mittee's proposals In public sector 
validation cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue as a debate on wbetlier a 
polytechnic should become a uni- 
versity. In principle or practice. In 
general or specific. 

Sir Keilh Joseph narrowed the 
remit oflhc committee to begin with, 
so thBt it did not Include universities 
and now the press and commentators 
look like narrowing the discussion 
still further. 

The real issue thBt lies behind the 
currently renewed quest for universi- 
ty status is the need to break down the 
binary divide between the universi- 
ties and (he public sector. 

As Ions ns this divide Is maintained 
then universities will continue to 
receive priority In funding and 
polytechnics and other public sector 
higher education colleges continue to 
be forced to struggle along on totally 
Inadequate resources. 

Tactically ihc row about name 
changes has been successful on one 
level - that of attracting attention to 
the discontented polytechnics. 

At the same time, however, it has 
dealt the campaign for Impoved 

S ubtle sector funding a grevtous blow 
y centring the debate ou name 
changes and not on the underlying 
(trading problem. 

Ironicnlly It relnforcs the very 
arguments It setp out to undermine - 
that Is somehow, better to . be a 
university than a polytechnic amt 
simply succeeds in consolidating this 


Axe over institute directors 


overseas news 


; • simply succeeds In consolidating 

iV- ’I vV '.’' : “Itto! public m|nd . . 

distract aii 
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ef -JT Ubas alsbherved to distract atten- 
tion from the very real threats car- 
: rlcd in Undop's proposals; that of 
the lessening of public accountability 
of the public sector of higher educa- 
... (Ion and the Imposition of an evfen 
-i more hierarchical structure than 
already exists In higher education.^ 
The grading of Institutions info 
; • Lindop’s four bands leaves (hose hi 
■ . the "bottom" bracket Immediately I 
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by John Tuniey 
Science Correspondent 

The Agricultural and Food Research 
Council is to streamline management 
of its institutes as a prelude to fresh 
mergers and closures of laboratories. 
Ana new policy proposals from the 
council raise the question of a more 
general reorganization of research 
council responsibilities for the biolo- 
gical sciences. 

The proposals are in a “green paper” 
launched this week by the council’s 
new secretary. Professor John Jinks, 
formerly of Birmingham University. 
Hie final paper is the fruit of a 
two-year battle to persuade AFRC 
council members and institute direc- 
tors that management changes are 
needed. 

The council wants to cut the present 
number of 27 institute directors it has 
to deal with Co ten or less, each with 
responsibility for a broad area like 
animal diseases, arable crops or horti- 
culture. 

The ten will join a new management 
board, overseeing the council’s re- 


vulnerable atid attempt* to accrue to 
' those at the 'Hop'! h similar status to 
universities and enable (hem to avoid 
any national accountability. • 

■ There are also grave unanswered 
questions as to whom, and on what 
. evidence, would make (he decisions 
. as to how colleges would be catego- 
■ rtzed. 

- For students, (he report must be 
; -seen, as 0 mridr cause for concern. 

. ;The National. Union of Students 
• fought long hard battles fo establish 
the right of the representation of 
student vleWs on college courses and 
' conditions. Through Its institutional 
. reviews the Council for. National 
Academic Awards encouraged (bat 
; .• ; representation. •. 

: l : ;.lflhe Institutional revleWsAre now 

: to be abandoned bow does Lindop 
■■■: propose . ,to;;seek;. the ‘ opinions of 
'•'.v mudehls; wilph' is essential if the 
. ■ j7;> '.validation djf courses Is to have any 


where directors are being appointed 
with overall responsibility for three 
institutes each. Professor Jinks said 
that in such areas, one institute would 
quickly become dominant, and the 
others would close unless there were 
special scientific or local reasons not 
to. 

Even with strong efforts to attract 
more private funds, the council ex- 

P ects a reduction in income, and 
rofessor Jinks said there must be a 
further reduction in institute over- 
heads. “The worst that could happen 
to AFRC would be to allow the present 
rate of contraction to continue and end 
up with 26 half-empty institutes,” he 
said. 

The council already faces further 
closures this year when it learns the 
decision of tne Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food on division of 
cuts in commissioned research im- 


E osedin this year’s budget. The MAFF 
as to reduce its research spending by 
£10 million this year and the same 


i. 


if! j! .| 

if! .i I l ; 


i TjtjfeaMwer is, or&uiiq, that there 

■ V far no; gflernatlve forum, proposed 

; - = Attempts to move. away from public 
; validation tirtH. dlscvedll the public 
, sector o< h|gher education. ;. . 

: 1 m' If pbbilc sector administrators be 
! t llevc that qdopfirig either the titles or 
: (he unaccountable methods of the 
j universities , for sortie colleges j - and 

■ altosving lhe sector to become frag, 
^ mented will aldtheirquest forsurvlv- 
.: al, they are ma.kfpgo grave mistake. 

j Mark 

Tfft duthor It a 'national executive 

\. Witen 

> ih: •• '•••■* • ' . ■> 


search policy. This will require difficult 
negotiations with the 20 or more 
AFRC-supported institutes which now 
have separate governing bodies. 

The model for th$ new institute 
groupings will be the arrangements 
now in hand for food and horticulture. 

Selective 
policy ‘may 
be botched’ 

The process of distributing research 
hinds to universities selectively stands 
a fair chance of being botched, with 
incalculable costs in terms of exce- 
llence, the vice chancellor of Manches- 
ter University, Professor Mark Rich- 
mond, told the university court. 

He said the Government's insistence 
on converting the British higher cduca- 


Where research Is not universal, in just 
five years ''cannot have been thought 
" rough”. 

• “The UniversUy Grants Committee 
will hsk Tor plans from universities 
within the next few days. These will 
have to be submitted by universities by 
November of this year. The grants 
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months to make the critical decisions,” 
he told the court. 

• . *■ I feel that there Is a fair chance that 
the whole process will be botched ~ 
with incalculable cost In terms of 
excellence to our higher education 
system - a system. that is currently the 

• admiration of the world." 

. ; Professor Richmond, a member of 
the Jarratt committee pn university 
efficiency which recently urged univer- 
sities to adopt a sharper, managerial 
approach to planning, said he ulti- 
mately feared for the quality of work 
undertaken in universities. 

. "It seems to be a central dogma for 
. this Government that all large Orga- 
nizations need to be shaken up, and 
from, phake-uns advantages flow. The 
shake-up of (he university system is at 
hand. It it develops in (he way that 
seems to be foreshadowed It will 
produce much .turbulence and hot a 
little "acrimony and pain,” he said. 

. .. "It blight iead to greater efficiency 
by. tome measures but will the quality 
of thfe output bt improved a( the end? 1 1 
; find it hard to cdnvlncc myself that it is, 
likely. Oreven. perhaps, th&tthereisa 
. real understanding of what Is at issue.” ' 
. Professor Richmond said there .was. 
some cause for "quiet optimism” with- 
in his own urihtetsity. "But l do not 
. believe any university wifi do so well in 
,tbe coming yeats as to "escape some 
pretty 1 traumatic: experiences,” he 
added;-.;.; • 


again in 1986/87, and will divide the 
savings on the advice of the new 
Priorities Board for Food and Agricul- 
ture Research, chaired by Sir Kenneth 
Durham of Unilever. 


Early indications are that the minis- 
try will favour its own research effort 
over commissioned work. Even 
though the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils has secured assur- 


ances that costs from redundancies and 
closures brought about by new cuts in 
the AFRC will not be borne from the 
research councils' science vote, for this 
year at least, the consequences will be 
very serious for the council. 

In the longer term, the AFRC’s 
policy paper points to the increasing 
relevance of agricultural biotechnolo- 
gy to areas outside traditional agricul- 
ture, like chemical and drug produc- 
tion, energy and wood products. 

The paper questions whether the 
existing division of responsibilities be- 
tween Hie research councils will permit 
optimum exploitation of new technol- 
ogy iii these areas. Professor Jinks said 
this did not denote an ambition on the 
AFRC’s part to expand its remit, but 
some AFRC officials point to the 
possibility of transferring the Science 
and Engineering Research Council's 
biological sciences committee to the 
body which is now, in the paper’s 
words, ”the largest non-medical biolo- 
gical research capability in the United 
Kingdom”. 

Tne AFRC might also be a candi- 
date to take over some of the work now 
supported by the Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council, whose break 
up is now being promoted by some 
scientific lobbies, notably the geolog- 
ists. 

A long-term view of the agricultural 
and food research service. AFRC. 
Free. 


APT lodges representation protest 


.A protest over staff representation on 
the governing body of tne institution to 
be created from the merger between 
Thames Polytechnic arid Avery Hill 
College has been lodged with Sir Keith 
Joseph , Secretary. bfSt'Mc for Educa- 
tion and Science.' 

The nqn-TUC Association of 
: ; Polytechnt? Teachers claim? that staff 
tepreseritatldli from the polytechnic 
ami be'red^ced not qnly |n proportion 
on the new court but fn numbers; 
i The APT believes scope for "extra 1 
constituiiQriarinflueiice'* by the Inner 
London Education Authority is rei 
duced In. (bo merger proposal: But its : 
national ^ c ^tai 7 ,prYony Pojnfon, 
.has told Sir Keith that the presence of 
: the Inner London standing joint advls- 
ory. Committee of teaefier* atid officers 


“appears designed to add to the type of 
political representation which has had 
such a disastrous effect in another 
ILEA polytechnic”. 

■ ; The agreement of the two institu- 
tions and ILEA< to the terras has been 
reported to Sir Keith, and the marger 
is effective from September 1. 

. '. The court is being expanded from 39 
members to 49 - tne largest regarded 
as workable by a steering committee 
established to oversee the merger. But 
the number pf- staff representatives 
remains'at four - with the proviso that 
at least one must come from Avery Hill 
for three years'. * 

• It Is this that has prompted APT’s 
cbUny that academic Staff representa-. 
tion from the polytechnic .would Be' 
reduced ih actual numbers. 


TWO universities Kenyan students face clampdown 

1 ^ • from Wnrhirn Kionthn vehicle and each sentenced to six Immediately the students re 
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bypavid Keys 

/v-rus - a country which has never 
university - is now likely to have 

"noth the Greek-speaking Republic 
ofCvpms.and the internationally un- 
-ognized Turkish Republic of North- 
tm Cyprus are planning to create 
ciwidties in the near future. 

Tbe Republic of Cyprus government 


by Olga Wojtas ' 

Scottish Correspondent 

Scottish further education 
are threatening industrial acS 
session if their demands on fe 
ernment's action plan are not 
Members of the Further E<L 
Lecturers' National Section o( 

Educational Institute of Sw_ 

voted to hold a ballot. ' 

Hntf l in| V nrri adVlt 1’ rec , ommtI ^l ^ Republic of Cyprus government 
dustnnl action unless the (kw£J h e Wted to announce shortly a 
guaranteed that the action to build a university - prob- 

ular courses would not beavtibJE. i- Nicosia. The Turkisn Cypriot 

pn M en ^ 8 ' ■ • f Srillesareconsideringaplantoset 

Mr Mike Moms, wee . business management school 

the section, told delegates at IS lirh together with their existing 
annual conference. that was Higher Technological Institute would 
j- v . - ■rowtitute a two-feculty university, 
quire immediate nationaHauia m tin until now, Cypriots have had to 
publishing houses and stale cocwM fi abroad for a university education, 
all photocopying machines. ILs io.OOO Creek Cypriot students 
What could be controls nl. currently taking higner education 
validation of the courses, ml « Mats in 34 countries. . 


courses in couniries. . 

Ilk expected that the new university 



validation or the courses, ni 
union had already won the a 

that private agencies' modulo «(*■ ^'j n { Crnat ionally-recognized Re- 
not be validated, Delegates abci^l "yjj 0 f cyp^g will be built with 
for a ballot on industrial acttoaorisH supplied by the World Bank, 
their class contact hours were ratal ;j$isCO and countries friendly to 
to enable staff to cany out bsmomI /The decision to build it, not 

required by the action plan. I ^ officially announced, follows 
. Another motion, speafying kB u tax5 0 f work by 'a special 
imum class contact hours, n| gmbiic of Cyprus government study 
from 14 to 22 hours a week nl ® . 

remitted to the cxccudw citkl government will neither con- 
grounds that it could hamstrlB*p»| ^^deny that a final decision has 
rati 8 fl JP s ; T L here wa ^“ ken taken to build a university. 

1 Hnrrvtr the country’s director of 
station, Mr Stavros Philippides, 

. — .. mum a university may be estab- 

Scheme. ■ fcU ind ihal there may be some 


attempt to have a FELNS esapap 
for tne withdrawal of trade « 
support from the Youth Tmq 
Scneme. 


. — — mjuuia uniYcreuy may oc cs 

r. , , ‘‘•j /.j -1 wd,knd that there may be si 

Mr Joe Eyre of Laogutfc .Jttfcpraenis in the near future, 
iticized the scheme as i cjwB . ■Wawanl a university for all ( 


criticized the scheme as i qdd| 
attack on young unemployed anda^ 
union rates of pay and coixfillou.ri 
said the only way it could be (tap 
was for the trade union raoiefloU 
condemn It as a fraud. 

But Mr Jim Whyte of the (te 
College of Commerce said mass 
ployment was not about to go*! 
nnrf kciid* not WDC^ ® 


wnl a university for ail 
w- Checks and Turks and all 


people living in Cyprus.” he said. A 
Cypriot university would also be open 
to students from neighbouring coun- 
tries, he added. The first schools likely 
to be established would cover science 
and engineering and social studies. 

The decision to launch a university 
in the Republic of Cyprus is likely to 
considerably increase the number of 
unemployed graduates. At present the 
republic has an unemployment rate of 
only 3.5 per cent - but most of the 
jobless are graduates. 

Despite its lack of a university 
Cyprus has one of the highest percen- 
tages of graduates in the world. At 
present 4 J per cent of Greek Cypriot 
university students study in Greece, 21 
per cent In the United States, 12 per 
cent in the UK, 7 per cent in Germany. 
3 per cent in France and 5 per cent in 
the Soviet Union and other Comecon 
countries. 

in the Turkish part of the island - the 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus 
- the authorities recently received a 
senior eduction official from Turkey, 
Mr Tlisati Dogramaci. It is understood 
that he suggested creating a business 
management school whicn would be 
linked to the existing technological 
institute to form a university. 

The idea is thought to have Turkish 
government support -but some minor- 
ity party politicians are demanding the 
creation of a purpose-built university. 

If the business school and technolo- 
gical institute link-up was im- 

E fomented it would have a split site 
ecause the technological institute is 
located in Famagusta while the busi- 
ness school is likely to be built in a 
disused hotel or other building in 
Kyrenia. 


and the issue was not wbetto* 
scheme should continue but wWo 
ons could do to make It wi™** 
The FELNS also called « ■ 
Secretary of Stote for Scoilandw» 
up n national development pmV 


!tance to impose new 
restrictions on foreigners 


Iran David Dickson 

.’"s' PARIS 

« ritnen government is to tighten 
JJtttoditlons under which foreign 
allowed to live in France. 
JSffp. foreign students will not 


eyes of local one 


Some 300.000 Scottish adrits«J" 
below the level expected ^ 
leavers, but only be tween I QJW 
18,000 were being proved w- 


lairflu&ltawtLlS 


"Sr, .diipl-ftJP 

amendment seeking ; 

fogebra^totakespr 

college structure to tow 
committee. 


ritt&tibns representing- the interests of 
different groups of foreign students In 
France, out also from university, 
teachers. They argued that it should be 
up to universities alone to determine 
whether a student’s course was 
genuine, and that they should hot be 
required to operate as a form of 
immigration control. 

In one instance, a student if) Lyon 
received a letter from the local police 
station asking him to submit within one 
month photocopies of all diplomas 
roccivca since entering France in 1978 • 
and confirmation from the educational 


iKfir U nn ' T ----- — m one instance, a siuuom u; j-yuh 

E 2 d “^ d Stowing yean rec bived a letter from the local police 
a ?iSnD station asking him to submit within one 

■BftMvwi nre month photocopies of all diplomas 

university come. Sffi* untering Frnncc In 1978 

*wfliiion,. students will only be and confirmation from the educational 
tor temporary residency per- establishments attended of the marks 
Jr «. sejours) in France If obtained In all exams taken since then. 


. . HE 


an ihcome of at least 
month - a 20 per cent 

proposed in a circular 


proposed in a circular 
■ffirMlnlslry of the Interior pub- 
Mptomber, the new regula- 
pfwe fo have be$n even tighter. 

all foreign students 
^ulrea to present 
evidence of the “reol- 
<eC«! r 5 lve r^ l y* tud ^eL.such as 
(bowing that' they had 
exam. . 

,^J^nnlent claimed that tHcse 
necessary to prove 
to Uyfc In France 
studertts . 'It : argued that 
'■ffiJJS 8 ?- 6 ™' -.Wto'Mlhg the stu- 
round restrictions 


•' • ■ : . i rounu restncuons 

Appeal handout ^ 

Edinburgh University’s 8 cn f t ,q^5S!L Rn}t ” tl ^ ot °i»ly from pfga- 


Too many tests spoiling the BTEC broth, says 

being-subjected to, toomany tests, . seven Institutions. slxColfo^Uridnn,, 


B tclan Education Uoynctl coqrtes are 
eing Subjected to, too many testB', 
according- to. HerMaforty's Inspector 
rate la a report oi) higher arid national, 
diplomas in hotel, catering and institu- 
tion^, studies. 

"In ope centre, HND students com- 
pleted in 14 weekstomc 21 phase tests,' 


.1 ■ • J jT- WV.WVHVIO wjAiwia- ggni 

(tons varied but on occasions were tap nlni 

ow t Judged from the oenerous mark- > stuc 
fog of Bssiflnrbems. Thi WldeVarietVin kho 


p- loophole whereby HND 
cptdd embark on the studies 
L without any experience in 
|tics; \ ; .. • 

[. as industrial experience is 
:d, HMI saysthrif course plan- 
ild be improved to ensure that 


Edinburgh University’s^ 

'g/8S?(Sys3Sl 

student o rganizations- 

HMI M 

ermore it says^ttKh^®^ 
ika /SnnnrtumtV to. 6XIC 


A letter sent two weeks ago to the 
Minister of the Interior, M Pierre Joxe, 
from 50 prominent academics and 18 
foreign student organizations argued 
that a process which allowed individual 
students to be assessed anonymously 
whatever their country of origin, Was 
based on one of the fundamentals of 
democracy. ... 

Following these protests, M Joxe . 
announced that the requirement for 
documentary proof of university Bid- 
dies would only be applied to students 
who took on temporal work during • 
their second and subsequent yeits.in 

Fr pSermore, lie has agreed that the 
. minimum resources required I of Fr 1800 
a month will be reviewed by the 
ministry of national education in con- 
sultation with representatives or stu- 
' dent organizations. ■ 


The University of Nairobi has brought 
in tough regulations to prevent Tuture 
demonstrations and class boycotts on 
the main campus. 

The University of Nairobi main 
campus reopened on April 22 after the 
government ordered a two and a half 
months closure following a week of 
unrest in February that led to a clash 
with police. During the confrontation 
one student was killed and others 
injured including 32 policemen. 

The crisis was triggered by the 
university administration's decision to 
expel three student leaders and with- 
draw scholarships from five others. 
The climax was the arrest of 19 
students, including the former chair- 
man of the Students Organization of 
the University of Nairobi <SONU), Mr 
Julius Mwandawiro Mgangha, who 
was enrolled as a postgraduate in the 
department of African languages and 
linguistics. 

During the, closure the government 
took the opportunity to charge the 19 
students with various criminal activi- 
ties. Fourteen who had comman- 
deered a university Land-Rover to 
seek financial assistance from Kenyat- 
ta University College were found guil- 
ty of unlawful use of a university 


Tax officers 
blow the 
final whistle 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
The universities of America, ever- 
hungry for Kinds, may be about to 
lose a lucrative source of revenue. 
The. (ax collectors of the .IRS - a 
daunting body of nlen who nailed Al 
Capone In days gone by - now have 
their beady eyes on the campuses. 

What has been going on Is quite 
simple. In order to attract charitable 
donations, the Universities have been 
/offering Incentives. George Mason 
University hi Virginia, tbr Instance, 
has a splendid Indoor sports facility 
called the Patriot Club. It boasts two 
, running tracks, racquetball courts, a 
gymnasium and ■* sauna. For aci 
annual payment of $300 to $600,' 
donors, can have full use of (he 
facility, which they, share Willi the 
state-run schools 15,000 frill tad 
part-time students. . 

The point Is that the donation to 
frilly tax-deductible, which makes it a 
very attractive deal. Thto year the 
Patriot Club expects to raise 
$185,000, which will be devoted to 
athletic scholarships. 

‘ A similar deal Is befog offered by 
George Washington University, 
where a five-year, tax-deductible 
pledge of $1,000 will buy mem- 
bership of the President’s Club. 
Athletic privileges can be added for a 
.further $400 dollars a year. 

At the University , of Maryland, 
donors cannot buy athletic prU 
■ vUeges, bpt they can Join the Teira- 
pfo Club which offers good stots at. 
sports events and priority parking. 
For $100 they can Join the umverai- 
ty*n Century Club and use the Jib- 

: "other universities are rentfog out . 
dormitory rooms in summer, and 

allowing outsiders. to d*® ^elc com ’ 


vehicle and each sentenced to six 
months imprisonment. 

During the hearing their lawyers 
withdrew from Ihc case, alleging in- 
timidation from the court. The four 
advocates representing the students 
claimed that tne court had changed the 
hearing dates without consultation and 
left them with insufficient time to 
prepare the case for the defence. 

The presiding senior resident magis- 
trate, Mr S. E. O. Boslro found 
Mgangha guilty of convening four 
illegal meetings at the university and 


fined Sh5,000 each for the same 
offence 'while another was acquitted. 

Delivering the judgment, Mr Bosire 
castigated tne police witnesses for 
being inconsistent and said he sus- 
pected they were not sure of what had 
happened during the crisis. He com- 
mended the vice-chancellor, Professor 
Joseph Mungoi, who he described as 
an honest witness. Professor Mungal 
denied having seen students throw 
stones or having heard a police officer 
reading the Riot Act to them. 

One of the charges against the four 
students was failure to disperse after 
the Riot Act was proclaimed by a 
police officer. Two university adminis- 
trators denied having heurdthe proc- 
lamation. 


Immediately the students reported 
for the university's reopening they 
were asked to sign a document con- 
taining new rules governing their con- 
duct and discipline. In future it will be 
an offence for students to convene, 
organize or participate in unautho- 
rized gatherings. Demonstrations or 
processions at tne university have been 
Banned unless authorized oy the uni- 
versity administration. 

Tailored in accordance with the 
University Act, the new rules empow- 
er the university council to suspend b 
student immediately pending disciplin- 
ary action if he or she has been 
engaged in classes boycotts, damage of 
university property or assault of 
leaching staff. Students convicted for 
criminal offences will face the same 
fate and perhaps eventual expulsion. 

The document noted that invitations 
to visitors, including government 
ministers, diplomats or other persona- 
lities have to be channelled through 
ihc university authorities. The new 
regulations have to be ratified by the 
scnnic. 

The new rules stipulate that corres- 
pondence with the media should bear 
the student's private address. From 
now on the dean of students will 
handle nil correspondence affecting 
student business with representatives 
of foreign governments. 


Com in 

Come on oottqHiere, 

(\ 



outer facilities. “It’s the new trend In 
frind-raistng - you get nothing for 
nothing,” says Mr Alan K. Srebnlck, 1 
director of development for athletics 
at .George Mason. • 

But that, say the EftS, 1* exactly 
what you would get If you make a 
tax-deductib]le donation. Otherwise, 
according to Robert McIntyre, the 
federal tax policy director for 
Citizens for Tax Justice: Tl’s not a 
. contribution,' It's a scam,* 1 - .!• 
Federal tax rules state that any- 
thing of value obtained in return for a 
donation reduces the amount of the 
donation that can be deducted from 
Income taxes. And the IRS Is now 
preparing to enforce the distinction 
.between a good [cause and a good, 
deal. • .'^! 

Thhugh an attempt to crack down 
on unlveralty dubs that offer .a spot 
on the waiting list for choice scab at 
football games to people . Who rive 
tax-deductible donations to an atnfo- ' 
tic scholarship fund has been sus- 
pended after angry protests, the 
taxmen are npt giving up. The men 
who cornered Al Capone are unlikely , 
to be frightened off -by academic 
wrath. .. 


ese adopt a careful psy< 

yTartini ; ■ The big difference, according to Jing 

tot introduced . • Qicheng,. president of the national 
•M92 Qs thsnvehement- Association of Psycholo^, lsthatt he 
bourgeois, subject is now. considered 


psychological approach 
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i include the release ; of .teac 
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their practical experience ; 1 
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Tbe NTsrsTnt* short courses for ■ 
teachers, social and youlh workeR, 
trade union and Ration 

officials began in Peking In March this | 

yC About 200 students a month reedve 


lectures and mstruction from pro^ 
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«r'thn main alms of the coutsb ; chef at • the ’ Central Education Scl r . 
ii to «» th^ “SbS. . 1 cn« WtMc. « Mh f r 

Mivere startage Of trained profeswon- ; senior Mychofegitis: to set. up a field 
RHrt At the moment China . counselling service in conjunction with 
ita- Women’s FqderatlprfoE.Ch nu to 
ft i un wraity offer advice to women iyho.drt suffer-' 

ar ? l i n u/ President of : 6 Psychological theoty In China is stljl 
uHj^Jhrnn’ch tiie^NASP, said in its infancy however, according to Li 
the Peking bran^ of me rfeige, a wnldr researcher at .(he. 

. thmerwas^ i( ^few dociors. Clilnese AcaaemyoF5cie6cek Psytholr 

trainirig. ^Fo;m^^ w 0 gy institute. And lt remains to be 

are abfo to combine ^^hoiopcai ^ ^ ^ a 

wS\ aSrs 8 'Sitaces * Mandsi-Leiiihtot approach will aUtw 
.with psychoiogieaUj&o $ . psy^iogfcal research and utidcr- 

for recowry ar e s Ji? ; h ‘ .P {tandfog to progress, beyond the- 

U Eensheng , '-wra-att eJr wsrjs SifW.; 0 


Medics erupt 
over exam 
failures 

from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Protests, strike calls and charges of 
manipulation are running high in West 
Germany after nearly half the' coun- 


l4Ti fitlw* ntTl ili ft [T I { fl ll 


preliminary exam this spring. 

Some 3,000 medical students staged 
a demonstration in Bon earlier inis 
month, blaming the health ministry 
and the Mainz- based institute that sets 
medical exams for the “exam div 
aster”/..'.. .... 

. .: The Association of , German Stu- 
dents, edited on tho country's 30,000 . 
medics to stage a riatiohwiae warning 
strike this week to protest against the 
"scandal exam” and Health ministry 
plans to make medical tests even more 
difficult. 

Studdtit groups have been running a 
storm of protest ever since it became 
known Ibat a spectacular 42.8 per cent 
of this year's 5,675 medical candidates 
had failed the exam. In some cities, 
such as Hanover, Bochum and Essen, 
the failure, rate was above 70 per cent. 
In all cases, physiology proved 'the 
biggest s tumbling block,. with students 
answering . a popr average of only 24 
out of the' 6 u questions posed. 

A number of groups, including the 
Conservative circle !of Christian 
Democratic Students, Has charged (bat 
the results of the exam were manipu- 
lated in a bid to stem the threatening 
tide of medical doctors in Germany. 
According to medical forecasts, ns 
many as 34,000 may be redundant’ by: 
the Gariy 1990s! 

Health insurance companies and 
medical associations have called on the 
Bonn government to tnke measures to 
counter the soaring number of doctors 
However, they have rejected allega- 
tions' tHit they were involved in man- 
ipulating the preliminary exam results. 

■ Criticism' has centred on the. 
academic al the Mainz institute re- 
sponsible^ for setting, the physiology 
test,' Professor Germed Gebert. 

. A number of former colleagues, 
who left thd institute in protest against 
its exBm procedures fn 1982, have 
alleged that severer of this year's exam 
questions wore conttvcjxial. Gebert 
has rejected the accusations as absurd. 

The* students *1 ill hope f that the 
results .will' be revised upwards as ih> 


1981 When a total of 56 Percent bf all 
candidates foiled the preliminary oxabi 
and a special commission found grave 
mistakes In the: test. 

Thfo time, however, the health 
nunlstty seems hardly Inclined to order 
an inquiry. Instead, ft has dedarCd that 
the test was carried through according 


t 
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overseas news 


Equality 
charter 
debated 

Two very different human rights meet- 
ings opened in Ottawa fast week, in 
the national conference centre, repre- 
sentatives of the 35 signatory countries 
of the Helsinki final act convened in 
dosed session to review their own and 
each others' human rights perform- 
ance. 

Opposite, in the Chateau Laurier 
Hotel, the Canadian Association of 
University Teachers were discussing 
the practical implications far higher 
education of Canada's new Charter of 
Rights which became law last month. 

The Charter of Rights forbids all 
forms of discrimination, in particular 
discrimination in employment by age 
or sex. The charter was passed in J9fE, 
but the (hree-year moratorium was set 
to allow federal and provincial legisla- 
tion to be adjusted accordingly. The 
charter finally came into operation on 
April 17, 1985. 

The two main issues for the CAUT 
meeting were the abolition of manda- 
tory retirement and the hiring of 
women faculty members. Since 1979, 
CAUT lias been opposed to nianda- 
a the Ol 


Ottowamect- 
rcrwhclmingiy accepted (by 73 
to 2} a set or guidelines which, 


jcnsionnble 
carry 


lory retirement, an 
ing ovi 
votes to 

while admitting the concept of a nor- 
mal pensionable age at 65 (thus allow- 
ing academics to plan their financial ' 
futures), allowed for early retirement 
without actuarial penalty and for aede- 
"mics to stay on beyond pcnsic 
age, so tong as they arc able to 
out their teaching workload. 

Tenure should na extended beyond 
pensionable nge, while provision 
should be made for part-time contracts 
, for. those older academics who no 
longer wish to tackle a full-time' 
teadiing workload. 

Although the abolition of manda- 
tory retirement might be thought to 
threaten promotion prospects ofyoun- 
ger academic?, the Ottawa- meeting 
produced few objections on this score. 
."It has been 1 generally, accepted that 
early retirements will balance out the 


i-i 1 ... . . ^ -J^rin^^^e S iMtkiftjo^, e por^CTaft°pyyt^^ c ^^g Po^technkl'of 

Evaluation committee starts woi¥~ 715SB&2?^ 

either the National Council of Univer- study groups on particular ih, I Peter SCOtt report OH HOW they are fighting back, 
shies (Conseil Supeneur des Univcrsi- It will prepare an sn„.Li I _ • 

Down . . . but not yet beaten 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

President Francois Mitterand last Fri- 
day opened the inaugural meeting of a 
new committee which has been estab- 
lished by the government to provide, 
for the first time in France, an indepen- 
dent evaluation of the performance of 
the nation's universities. 

The creation of this new committee, 
whose role in providing the govern- 
ment with advice on how to make best 
use of public funds in higher education 
is being compared to that of Britain's 
University Grants Committee, was 
one of the more significant innovations 
in the new highereducation law intro- 
duced by the government at the begin- 
ning of last year. 

The ministry of national education 
announced last week that the chairman 
of the new committee will be the 
eminent mathematician Dr Laurent 
Schwartz, an appointment which car- 
ries some irony since Dr Schwartz, 
although a long-time supporter of social- 
ist causes, was also one of the more 
outspoken critics of the government’s 
law in its originally-proposed form. 


The then minister of national educa- 
tion. M Alain Savary, was forced to 
make several changes in the law fol- 
lowing widespread protests in universi- 
ty circles in the autumn of 1982. Much 
of this opposition had been promoted 
by the arguments put forward by 
Schwartz In his book Saving The 
University that the government's 
efforts to democratize university admi- 
nistration threatened to undermine the 
of both teaching and research. 
Dr Schwartz's appointment as head 
■of the evaluation committee reflects 
the greater emphasis on questions 
about quality in higher education that 
is now being stressed by Savary's 
successor, M Jcan-Pierre Chevene- 
ment, as part of an educational phi- 
losophy which M Chcvenement de- 
scribes as encouraging “republican 
elitism". 

The government hopes that con- 
cerns In thp academic community ab- 
out being placed under external scru- 
tiny will be softened by the fact that 
nine other members of the 15-strong 
committee have each been appointed 
on the recommendation of sections of 


6 Small is beautiful 9 
community in danger 


ties) or the National Centre for Scien- 
tific Research. 

Individuals appointed in this way 
include a former chief vice president of 
the Conference of University Presi- 
dents, political scientist Jcan-Louis 
Quermonne, and the physicist Pierre 
Agrain, formerly secretary of state for 
research under the previous adminis- 
tration of President Valery Giscnrd 
d’Estaing who now works with the 
electronics company Thomson. 

The main function of the new com- 
mittee will be to perforin a regular 
analysis of the activities of universities 
“in the general framework of their 
scientific ond educational policies”. 
This will include an evaluation of the 
performance of contracts passed be- 
tween individual universities and the 
government, as well ns the award of 
higher degrees. 

The committee is expected to spend 
a substantial proportion of its time 
making site visits to individual uhiver- 
sites, and has been given the power to 
call in outside experts and to jet up 


which will be publicly si ttefi 
P res,d f. nt - summarizing 
strengths and weaknesses fit ft h 
found in the university system “ . 

The fact that President Mik*-.! (forth Riding College’s principal, staff and students reeled 

personally agreed to address theSESdi shock when they discovered last month that the NAB 

' 

like that of M Chevenement, that J 
government should pay closer ato 
fj° n lo academic quality in universifo 


Views differ on West German law change 


than it has done in the past, and tbi. 
future it should explore ways of lln 
educational performance to the U 
of public support that individual i* 
versities receive. 

Such ideas have already genenri 
considerable concern within the » 
versify community.. Dr Schwartz ha 
himself previously argued that, b 
order to be effective, any system d 
external evaluation carried out a 
behalf of the minister of nuimi 
education should also be “a dialup 
between universities and the mS 
and not only a judgement, a list d 
demands or a prizegiving”. 


.ned to dose their college, even though it had not yet 
da formal inspection from Her Majesty’s Inspectorate. 
As a result the Scarborough-based college and its local 
authority told (he NAB in their official response last week 
since quality of provision was a major criteria, the 
dosure should be delayed until after an inspection has taken 
dice This was scheduled for November. 

Hiucli an inspection is vitally important, because the last 
vtftby HMI was in 1980 for two days, and following this the 
| ofljge was granted a big expansion which resulted in its 
^ ah childhood provision rising from 35 per cent in 1980 to 
I JDper cent* in 1984. 1 

Id fact the shock and anger at the threatened closure goes 
nil beyond the college. The local authority, the college’s 
validators, Leeds University, and the Scarborough com- 
ity as well as others further afield who use the college 
fat all stunned, and have already made their views known 
b the NAB. 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Widely divergent views on the Bonn 
government’s controversial plans to 
amend the federal university law be- 
came apparent at a special three-day 
hearing staged by the Bundestag com- 
mittee for education and science ear- 
lier this month. Over 50 representatives 
from higher education, industry and 
the trade unions appeared before the 
committee to discuss the draft amend- 
ment submitted by education minister 
Dorothee Wilms in 1984. 

The draft, law, which the govern- 
ment would like to get through parlia- 
ment before the summer break, aims 
at boosting the autonomy and com- 
petitiveness of German universities. 

. Apart from abolishing the comprehen- 


sive university as a binding organiza- 
tional model and strengthening the 
professorial vote in university panels, 
it also seeks to facilitate the use of 
“third means" from industry in 
academic research projects. 

Reaffirming the rector's confer- 
ences line. President Theodor Ber- 
ehem warned against making too many 
far-reaching changes in the present law 
which could threaten the ali-party 
consensus on higher education policy 
achieved in the 1970s. 

, The only word of real enthusiasm, 
naturally, came from the Professors’ 
Association, which, representing over 
half of the country's 22,000 university 
professors, welcomes the strengthen- 
ing of their role in the higher education 
system. 

By contrast, the Union for. Educa- 


tion and Science, backed by two left 
wing student groups, ■ demanded a 
complete withdrawal of the govern- 
ment draft which they criticized as 
undemocratic' and one-sided. The 
Association of German Students even 
announced a revival of the student 
revolts of the into 1960s. 

Much of the criticism focused on the 
issue of “third means" from industry, 
with some left wing groups claiming 
that the government was institutiona- 
lizing “secret research towards inten- 
sifying weapons techniques and in- 
creasing the militarization of science”. 
' Other criticisms from student 
groups centred on plans for mandatory 
interim examinations, aptitude tests 
for admission at universities nnd possi- 
ble “elite classes” for specially gifted 
students. 


‘SSF'KBJSfF ^rnftsrtsh to stay oh; 

T fitting policy, however, has 
■••been a far more controversial issue in 

• Canada for years. A CAUT publica- 
tion of the late 1970s drew, ironic 
attention to this wittf its title But Can 

Type? In: general, a CAUT: 
spokesperson adijfitted at the Ottawa 
meeting,, women - tend to be. hired 1 
' lower down the academic ladder and' 
under less favourable contracts. . - . 

view !df budgetary re^trictibiis bn 
un venuy.. fpcndlpg.; the chanepis 
. uplikely to refcuk in a.suddep rii&h of t 
■ female, hirings. However, in the case 
ope of the most blatant offenders, the 

• Um veTshy of Western Ontario, where 

no female faculty members have been 
hired for the last four years, an 
arrangement has been made to hire a 
limited number of wqmen faculty 
members immediately, in anticipation 
or expected retirements over, the next „ 
few yeafs. ■ 

Financial problems cohld also affect: 

Implementation of . the Chartfer of 
RjgHfe. AMegdrcis, actefes to higher 
education for the disabled. 'Wheelchair 
tamps .and reading machines for. the 
bund do not come cheap* Under the. 
Charter ofRights; however, uiiiversi- 
tffcs who fail to provide such facilities 
are liable fo be taken : to court. ; 


Arrests mount as campus 
‘-apartheid demos spread 


tions, and there are 
demonstrations are 


signs 

bein: 


that the 
taken 


Lecturer held 
on sedition 
charges 

A senior lecturer in the engineering 
department of the University of Nairo- 
bi has been charged with sedition In a 
chief resident magistrate's court in 
Nairobi. 

“ The senior lecturer, Mr Musa Adoh- 
go, IS alleged to have said that there 
was no government in Kenya, 
implying disaffection with the 
. government of Kenya. -■ 

• According to the prosecution 1 , Mr 
; Adongo uttered the words nt Norfolk 
Hotel, adjacent to the University of 
Nairobi main campus, and also be-, 
haved in a manner likely to cause a 
breach ■ of* 'peace. The'- prosecution 
also alleged that .on the . same day 
. Mr Adongo mutilated four. Kenya 
-currency notes. 

• The accused was refused bail due to 

; the . seriousness of the' charges. Mr- 
Adongdi who . was . unrepresented at- 
. t * ie Mme, will be; appearing before the 
court within a fortnight's time accord- 
to the police . prosecutor, sup? 

•wj.- . ;.* • fc-.v.T — 1 . i — , ■ - . . -.1- ■ , ,• rerfetendent Samuel Kiiemi; 

drags o» 
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The an ti-apartlieid protests on Amer- of investments made by universities In 

ramp^iics with South African'oantiec^ 

iarrestfed. in California and loWa last 
■’week,). while :-33 students at the Uni- 
versity "Of Massachusetts at Amherst 
were taken to police ceils after.thfly 
■ refused to. leave the bfflc6 of the . 
campus, treasurer . There were' : more' 
arrests after dehionstratioris-in New 

’Cornell Ih^rilly 'itlll 
record for the number of arrests, with a ‘ 
further 6> students held last week -• 
bringing the number of those arrested 
since protests began in early April to 
more, than 1,000. i 

At Harvard University, about 200 
students barricaded the dodf of a room 
were a South African diplomat was . 
speaking; imprisoning him for more : 
thin an hour until he was rescued by ; 

. campus police. “We want to demons- 
trate the : parallel wiih black South 
Africans whp are ipiprisoned by offi- 17 
;dals to give him a tasic bf what it is 
hke,’’ sa J -- * - 
Voived . : 


senously by those responsible for uni- 
versity finance. The board of regents 
pf the University, of California; which 
has seen sbme-of the strongest prb- 
tests, is to make a decision at its- 
meeting next month and haS moved 
the meetfiig From Santa Cniz to San 
Francisco in order to give more people 
a chahee' to express their views. • , 

At Georgetown University in 
Washington DC, where students last 
week presented trustees with a banner 
reading “divpst now" the authorities 
have voted to withdraw the universi- 
Uf s invesfmente in companies which . 
1 fail tp adopt the Sullivan principles— a 
volurUmy code of conduct under wh ich 1 
“Wto. bledcfe to desegregate' 


r 7 MVIT • 

al -Instituted o 


ithe Nation-:,. 




PrelimiharV Reid tests and: experi- . 
mehte conducted in greenhoiisqs near ' 
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virbrimemalistshc 

Rifklnl, It centred oih'Aii exbcrihidfu 
proposed by two Berkol : ' • - 

Steven Lindo\y and. Mr NicnoiasFanpi . 1( ., imo1 
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Sibelius: inspired . .■ 

Celebrating 
the land 
of heroes 

from Donald Fields " . ; 

HELSINKI 

As the rcemergence of -•■HR 
Interest In the music of Jean Slba» 
continues, Finland Is in the thra^ct 
smclal celebrations fo commwiw*]* 
the Kalevala, the national epk 
did so much to Inspire the F* 11 
composer. . ; 

This year marks ihf JJJJJ 
anniversary of the compllatwaoiu' 
first set of runes about a northern 
of heroes, garnered by the 

K cian Professor Elias Lfiogj* 
de, sklied, rowed endWg. 
across the eastern provinre w "T 
lia. Universities, notably 
the part of Karelia that 
unceded to the Soviet Union in Wjre, 
War Two, are foremost in 
die occasion. Next sumnwr 
will resound to redials and TO 
related to the KaievalB. h? Wf 
sporting national ebstomes,' 

.With L^nn rot’s portnji^j 
benignly down on thefr i Ae ®^ dl rt 
mon room, Helsinki Universiiy^ 
paid their own homage away^w" 
the main Celebration organtfW. 
the government. The umvinW 
weekly information pampgj^ 
been replete with > iith * 
notices, *»» d 

“ Kronen notes that the 
was collected at a time wl^J 
scientists were clahninaJM* ^ 
called Homer never existed 

thei//M add 

badded 'dpwn 
numerous^cribes . A 
Was invoked by Ldhnrot hints* 1 . 
l^vjhe pledged J W 
end his' work udtU 
“corresponding to 
' WheniBrst publfehjl 
deyala, ”Pgf ““ 

„jtq(jy pf the Ffonwh peepit j . 



opinion, in the light of the national increase planned for 
Ac primary sector. 

As Frank Wright, the college principal, points out the 
Was even greater as there had been no whisper of the 
grading doom - although some say the college has always 
bewini danger because of its small numbers - and prior to 
fc closure threat had received their inservice quota for 

mb as in the case of other institutions under threat, the 
WBdid not offer the college any real explanation when it 
^.except to add that tne college was considered to be . 
botowand iF further evidence came forth proposals might 
bt^Qdjfied. 

rtfik Wright points out that this isolation criterion 
' to appear .like magic last September, and the 
because of being limited' in its response to two 
aper, had not been able to fully describe its 
links academic, professional and with the 

e has now done so and (His completely refutes 



North Riding has dose community links 

As far as professional links are concerned, the college 
aints out that since 1974 the county’s advisers for 



poi 

Scarborough and Ryedale area of North Yorkshire have 


„ has an arrangement with Ripon and York 
wfitreby students who no longer wish to teach, 
bwwwto a BA course; and staff from North Riding 
moos special needs course at Rlpon’s York campus. 

. .North Riding has also developed 'computer cdurses 
Ny with York College of Arts^flfl Technology, and 
"Wnibstaiulal inservice courses for Cleveland local. 
•wityatTeesside Polytechnic. Moreover the college is 
■mu a study centre by Open University students. 


county i 

yedale area of North 1 
been based at the college, which also services the teacher's 
centre and houses the authority's centre for special needs. 

The principal is confident that the NAB's Teacher 
Education Group when it meets this week will, as 
professionals, recognize all these points and will not let the 
closure go further. 

ht stresses that the college, which has a large 

r - and a smaller PGCE does not only have 

excellent courses but has influenced primary (raining. In the 
last two years, they have appointed no less than 12 new staff 
who have come straight from primary schools, but also have 
very good academic backgrounds. 

The college is obviously not going to Take any threat to 
close lying down. It fought back successful^ in 1977 and 


Two days before Gond Friday the 
College of St Mark and St John, one of 
Britain's oldest church colleges with 
roots in Victorian London but trans- 
planted to a breezy campus on the 
outskirts of Plymouth, heard tiiat the 
officers of the National Advisory Body 
were proposing that it lose its initial 
teacher training. 

Or. to emphasize potential rather 
than tradition, the shocking news came 
just two months before tne final go- 
ahead would have been given to a new 
technology park next to the college, a 
collaboration with a mcrchnm bank 
blessed by Plymouth planners. 

For Marjons, die shorthand by 
which the college is universally known, 
is not at all Barchester Towers, instead 
it has learnt to live off its entrepeneu- 
rials wits. When the college moved to 
Plymouth in the 1970s the chapel thut 
had been planned never got built; 
through the jagged gap in the concrete 
quadrangle where it would hnvc been 
you can glimpse the hutted classrooms 
Marions hns built for its growing 
number of Youth Training Scheme 
students, and in the next field the 
rapidly expanding regional nirpnrt 
which would be an essential for the 
technology park. 

The news from the NAB seemed to 
conic from nowhere. Mnrjons hud 
been on no one's aossjped list of 
vulnerable colleges. Only days hefore 
its principal. Mr John Anderson, hud 
been talking confidently about the 
future. So much secincd to be in the 
pipeline - the technology park, the 
expanding international programme (a 
new deal with the Malaysians was 
being discussed), the growing links 
with the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion, the new network of Anglican 
colleges that was designed to introduce 
an overdue degree of planning into this 
part of the voluntary sector. 

Now all these plans are in abeyance 
and these hopes frustrated. The nerve 
centre of Marjons today is the libra- 
rian's office which has been trans- 
formed into a smoke-filled campaign 
office littered with the political para- 
phernalia of a determined fight-back. 
The formal position may be only that 
the NAB proposal "senously jeopar- 
dizes” the future of MaTjons, but 
everyone knows that without its BEd 


Mr Anderson compares the college 
to a three- legged stool that rests on 
initial teacher training, inscrvice 
courses, and Mnrjon's work outside 
teacher education whether degree of 
MSC courses, Saga holidays for the 
elderly or in-flight catering from Bry- 
mon Airways. 

Marjons' defence, which was deli- 
vered to the NAB ut the end of last 
week, has three planks. First, the 
college denies that its “teacher training 
unir is too small. Although it has not 
much more than 300 BEd students, the 
college enrols a growing number of 
inscrvice and overseas students. If 
these are counted Marjons’s total is 
above the “ 500-6! H) FTE” level of 
viability set by the NAB. 

Second, the college argues there is a 
very strong geographical case for its 
work. In a letter of support Professor 
Ted Wragg, director or Exeter Uni- 
versity's school of education, says that 
“it would be quite scnndalous if such a 
large aren of the country were to be 
denuded of its initial and inservice 
training." 

Third, Mr Anderson and his col- 
leagues argue that to close down 
Marjon's BEd would lead to the 
progressive collnpsc of the college's 
other work. This includes two degree 
courses, in humanities and in recrea- 
tion and community. The college is 
nlso the MSC’s largest managing agent 
for YTS in the south-west. 

But Marjons' case depends ulti- 
mately on the simple, currently un- 
fashionable. idea: “small is beautiful." 
Relations between staff and students 
□rc close and relaxed. The college 
also commands a fierce loyalty. It is 
not just an institution but a community 
that the NAB proposal has put in 

course the college docs not 
expect to survive in some warm cocoon 
of inward isolation. Since it moved 
south-west Marions hus had to race 
considerable difficulties - an uneasy 
relationship with its big brother in the 
city centre, Plymouth Polytechnic,' Hnd 
n gnawing weakness in science. 

But the college hasgot used to living 
off its wits. The quadrangle and the 
“small is beautiful 1 * collegialUy that it 
represents are important. But (he gap 
in the quadrangle and the open view it 



now Its college: action committee, comprising staff and .... ■ , - 

students; has moved iptO high gear ensuring that erary .. students the college wljl find it impossi- . offers on the outside world are as 
possible avenue to foster 'survival is explored. ■*: ; ■ ble to survive;- '.' , ' .; r ■ ' important in thc modem. Marjons. . 


College of Higher 
jyfe t’a m^jdr crime - to he 
JJW by dosure - Is the failure to 
y.'ty real progress towards 
aii association” with Hat- 
SJwnechtilc, according to the 
Advisory Body secretariat’s 

Jr *brga is denied emphatically 
Dr Derek Haslam and his 
■HiWho say that, on the contrary, 

: spthorlty wrote to both Mr 

under secretary of 
education and to the 
proposals as far back- as 
*}£***.■ ■' • . . 
^JMhorlty’s letters of March 
^ that after looking at 
22£wuwtkmal and financial 
there' "was no real 
* merger. However It 
^Jwotir the college forming the- 
links;, with the 
and was prepared to 
• ^ conuhon funding 

, fo fc Authority aind the 
rt$Ues v?ere ever received 
teihber the college 


s crime 


were no longer under question - until 
April this, year when they were told 
they had been given zero intakes for 
1986. , 

Since then, the college has been to 
the NAB to thrash out the letter’s 
contents, but the director says no real 
explanation was forthcoming, except 
a vague idea that on balance the 
college should go. , 

The college, which is Involved 
mainly in primary education, be- 
lieves it meets all the criteria set out 
by the Teache? Education Group and 
says this was not denied at their 
meeting with, the NAB. 

Mr. R. G. Wheeler, the deputy 
director, says they cannot hefo but 
feel they are some pawn In the NAB s 
game, and that closure is buf an 
^ ire in bui^ntlc viriMtjj 



which 
foil time 


BEd and MEd 
could be extended 
courses* 

It feels It has good reasons to feel 
angry and bitter about this latest 
blow, the • third attack since the 
1970s. In 1983 its BA honours corn; 
bined studies was removed by the 
NAB just as it was getting ofT Uje 
ground, and with no officers having 
ever visited the college. Even more 
Jllng, closure was followed by a 
ouneil . for National . Academic 
Awards report praising foe degree. 

Now atffl with no . ns|t - : except 
from Her Majesty’s Inspectorate 
which resulted (n a positive and 
Ive report on Its primary BEd 



supportive report on Its primary BEd 
and PGCE - It is threatened with 
closure. Ironically, the college feels if; 
could even expand because of the loss. 

of the BA. . , ' 

In feet Dr Haslam Is so anxious to 
avoid a repeat of the 1983 events, that 
he has asked the CHAA to pend the 

m 'SSf £ 'jiSFvsr Witt ! h j 1 7 ll ® , \ l ?5 d ,nd 

Th. two In- PGCE atralght to the NAB. 


exercise l« hu: 
brought on by the n.--- . - 

■institutional blood at the request of 
the Secretary of State for Education. 
In fact since 1972 the college hsa 


Hatfield Polytechnic, 
stitutlons have established machin- 
ery for the organization, teaching 



“W^Clfo l98g/86 ^ tttakre and evaluation of both a part time 

tiphnic angered by un 


Dr Haslam says he is counting on 
the Teacher Education Group to 
appreciate these arguments. He 


hopes that the TEG wlll look very 
critically at the secret arfotoroposals 
and act Independently. This would 
mean that they would restore Hert- 
fordshire’s intake, and take account 
of lls capacity for expansion. 

In particular Dr Haslam hopes 
that the TEG wfll take serious note of 
(heir point by point response -to the 
criteria. This stresses the. established 
record of the college In both Initial 
and lnservice training. They already 
have a high proportion of staff with 
primary experience and have made 
six hew 1 appointments drawnWreclIy 
from primary schools staff In the last 
nine months. 

In geographical terms the closure 
of the college would represent a . 
substantial loss both to now students . 
and to teachers and- schools over- a 
wide and densely* populated area. 

So fer the college action committee 
headed by Jena Clark has not taken 
overt politick! action. This will await 
the TEG’s decision on May 24, but 
they hjiYe written to every focal MP, 
councillors and all schools, and inser- 
vke students, add everyone has been . 
very supjrorllve so far, she says. 


PNL makes 
ethnic case 
for survival 

North London Polytechnic's depart- 
ment of teaching studies says it had 
1 absolutely ho expectation that for the 
second tiofe running In the short space 
of five years it would find itself, on a 
closure list: . 

Like North Riding College; the 
department has hot yet been visited by 
HMI - this was not due. until Decem- 


decd 


ftny 

the rumour is that it 


has. Issued a *• irritated by. the 

Jtawe to the NAB secretar- ' diversification to achieve focr ea sea 

wEitaecusa- , qutput. As wolildhave brought it Up to 470 foil . 
Sng unit is nqt • apply to Pprts^uth. wWch 's n^a oma js J Bter tCjld by 

jite extrnnr- ' 1 Tne school of educational Jtudjre 
M^Mifotionsafo being' was totally taken aback by the NABj 
fek*#9 iMsiori & dm z H.down since .1 .had 

^ile- Others are Just been given its inservice numbers. 

“bfr kn.;. n f it hn« hoth a strong r< 


criteria for viable unltsV but at a 
high regard, for ; us . 



is being 

closed simply because it is a part of 
PNL. . 

. The department was one of the few 
institutions reprieved in * 1982 after 
having made n strong case for foe 
continuation of its work in training - 
teachers from ethnic minorities, as 
well as its joint work with the Jews 
. College. , 

' It would seem that its case is even 
stronger now: Us closure would badly 
affect City and Ensf London College 
v vfoh ' yvhlch . It established the first 
access course into teacher training for 
people of Afro-Caribbcan origin. At 
-• present Some 31 per cent of the current 
first year bh Its primary BEa are from 
access courses al the college .as well as 
*’ . from Paddington qnd Harrow colleges. 
At present 47 per cent of the BEd' 
intake is from ethnic minorities, and 
the closure of the' department would 
cren|e enprmbus difficulties for those 
students. .since It would remove the. 
only public sdhtpr primary Bed Course 
(n the m a jo r. con u root ion of North arid' 
East London. . ' 

: A$ the polytechnic points out in ils 
. „ . ... response, foe jNAB's decision is com- 

jt says It has already shown . pletely,pf variance with the recently 
bly flexibility in transferring .. published Swanb Rcppr ( which rerom- 



Oh* viability ^ the polytechnic 
stressed that ft was very surprised to 
find out thatno cost data was available 
at Institutional level on which (lie NAB 
could haye based its ' concept bf 
viability. ; i • . - 

" Hie unit says Ij has already shown . 
considers! 
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Jon Turney reports from Japan on its new policy to strengthen fundamental science 


How Japan keeps 
one jump ahead 
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Do industrially developed nations overal 
grow more alike? Japan looks set to growtl 
offer one of the most intriguing tests as sive i 
it shifts from catching up competitors ‘depen 
to deciding where to go, now it is and ci 
edging ahead. Hon 

It is already startling to a British eye putt inj 
that Tokyo, culturally and geograpni- The t 
cally remote, looks superficially so nected 
similar to the great cities of the west, on rest 
On the way to their current economic cent) i 
prosperity the Japanese have adopted not tc 
western clothes, western food ana, of projec 
course, western technology. turn; a 

Now. the country's policympkers fundee 

want to turn Japanese researchers' basic 

attention to more creative, basic re- poorly 
search. This Is partly to underpin industi 
Japan’s role as an equal partner with The 
the other industrialized nations, in contrifc 

science as elsewhere. But the govern- basic r 
mcnl is equally anxious to ensure a straints 
flow of new ideas for the next genera- general 
tion of new technologies. papula 

In (he Japanese wny, a consensus on to rely i 
this new direction hns been building spread i 
for several years. A scries of reports into th< 
and pallets, the latest n massive state- The 
ment from the national Council for main sc 
Science and Technology, has mapped differer 

out the new themes for Japanese andTei 
science policy and the thinking behind loose o 

them. out just 

The council, chaired by the prime billion 
minister, Mr Yasuhiro Neka sane. is Educati 
the highest body concerned with sri- sponsib 
encc policy and hands down genernl best kn 
guidelines for others to follow. Its Interna 
latest report is its first noteworthy set which u 

of recommendations since 1977, and it these hi 

notes that since then Japan has com- way tli 

pie ted its move to the technological should : 

and Industrial level of the other ad- The 
vanced countries and has made strides slowest 
in tackling environmental and energy convers 

issues- _ The mil 

The next job, the council argues, is funds fc 

to strengthen Japan’s contribution to the hut 

fundamental science. This should be Hiroshi 
pursued over the next 10 yean Ih three • intern at 
ways: promoting , ‘Crcatlv.ene$s*'in re- • “We ini 
. search; making sure science fend tech- coopers 
nologyfit human needs; and Increasing Little idi 
Intemartonal links in research. AU beyond 

against p back- modith 

^^"’ groirtld of increasing spending - the Vetsity- 

paper calls for a total expenditure on The 
, research and development of 3.5 per much ii 

cent of the na|ioq’s income, which ties, bu 

• would be .welj ahead of Britain’s 22 senled 

. per Cent, and o/ Jhe other industrial- universi 

ized countries.^., . 1 . . : canonh 

This pew rnqnejr will be used to industri 
promote a host of areas listed in the. siem. A 
. . report,. mainly in the three areas most • (eaves 
countries now. agree are crucial fqV the boastltii 

, . ncxt wave 6f technological ticvelbp* • sotneor 

ment . new materials, mlc’roelectro- : The 
mes, and Information technology and foilowii 
biotechnology. This in turn fits an science 


overall strategy to target industrial 
growth on the new, knowledge inten- 
sive industries, netting away from 
dependence on oldT industries like steel 
ana car manufacture. 

However, there will be problems 
putting the new strategy into practice. 
The two main difficulties are con- 
nected: although Japan spends heavily 
.on research most ofthe money [75 per 
cent) comes from industry, which is 
not too interested in spending on 
projects without any foreseeable. re- 
turn; and the nation's 130-odd publicly 
funded universities, the main home for 
basic research today, are generally 
poorly equipped and distant from 
industry. 

The government will make a small 
contribution to the new money for 
basic research, but it faces tight con- 
straints on spending as welfare bills 
generated by Japan’s rapidly ageing 
population start to come in. It will have 
to rely on the skill of its civil servants in 
spreadinga fondness for basic research 
into (he nation's boardrooms. 

The new job will affect the three 
main sources of government funds in 
different ways. They arc the Scicnce 
and Technology Agency, which has n 



loose coordinating role but also gave 
out just under 30 per cent of the £4.85 
billion T9B3 total; the Ministry of 
Education, Science and Culture, re- 
sponsible for a further 40 per cent; and 
best known overseas, the Ministry pf 
International Trade and Industry, 
which used up just 12 percent. Each of 
these has its own interpretation of the 
way the overall policy guidelines 
should be implemented. 

The education ministry seems the 
slowest to respond so far, judging from 
conversations with Japanese officials. 
The ministry won a small increase for 
funds for university research grants in 
the latest Japanese budget and Mr 
Hiroshi Gyada of the department’s 
international science division .Says: ■ ’’ 
“We intend to induce universities to . 
cooperate with industry.” But there is ! 
liUla idea- yet how this will be done 
beyond the present practice of aocdm- ■ 
mpdatine industry 1 employees, in uni- 
Vetsity’ laboratories for a year or two. 

The ministry doesn't know How 
much industry cash goes to universi- 
ties. but points to the difficulty pre- 
sented by the civil servant status of 
university professors. This means they 
can only arrange personal contracts For 
industrial wort with special- permis- 
sion. A visit. tp the education ministry 
■ [eaves the impression it regards the. 
boasting of basic research as a job for ■ 1 
-.someone else-' ,-' 

• ' The STA rib'whas'irfbhey tp spend 
following the launch' of thp Tsukuba ■ 
science fairearlie^thisyear.Thefair.a • 


Creative research; Japan's £100 million a year ERATO project 

giant commercial for new technology basic research it does not mean pi 
cost the government £450 million ana science with no application.” In fa 
is one contribution to boosting nation- MITI's plans provide for fundamen 
al enthusiasm for science, research with definite uses, and wh 

Beyond that, the agency will in- should be applied in industry in sev 

crease research grants and already or e j a ht years 

supports the ERATO (Exploratory u# f . L A „ _ . ■ 

Research for Advanced Technology) . Jl e department wants is 

project to the tune of over £100 million ^mit^ 

a year. This is a good example of what ^ ^ , s £ , rec ^ on ,n dtisti 

the JaDanese mean bv nmuiw> re managers left to themselves would 

me Japanese mean oy creative re- hnrkrejsMfrhuilfhnnav-nffmnrell 


search. ERATO, set up as long ago as 
1981; has set small groups of young 
researchers to work in areas where 
breakthroughs could have important 
technological benefits ~ they include 
research on ultra-fine panicles, .fine 
polymers, .better crystals qnd solid 
state physics. • ,•••• A t 

; The MITI has projects, along similar 
lines for. work on renewable energy 
resources and conservation, and the 
trade and industry department will 
play the largest role in shifting the 
focus of | industrial' research, in spite of. 
its relatively modest research budget. 

: However, the . MITI’s approach re- 
veals the elasticity of the Japahese 
language, for the department attaches 
a rather different meaning to “basic 
research” than,, say the education - 
ministry. Those British scientists who 
use Japan’s plans to increase basic, 
science, spending as an argument to* 


Surprised to hear Mr Yoshjjiiko Sasaki 
of the MITI’s technology research and 
information dlyision^When MITI uses 


basic research it does not mean pure 
science with no application.” In fact, 
MITI's plans provide for fundamental 
research with definite uses, and which 
should be applied in industry in seven 
or eight years. 

What the department wants is to 
stretch industry's normal lime scale. 
The MITI’s officials reckon industrial 
managers left to themselves wouldn't 
bock research with a pay-off more than 
five years away. Measures to encour- 
age them to be more adventurous 
include the department's new basic 
technology research promotion cen- 
tre, which will offer loans and risk 
- capital to firms doing research which 
-qualifies. ' ■ ' - 

So does the new emphasis in 
Japanese science policy simply amount 
to doing more or what we would call 
strategic research, or targeted indust- 
rial research? At the moment it is too 
soon to tell. But a review of the total 
portfolios of .the three main govern- 
ment agencies suggests the Japanese 
will do a lot of other science as well. 
.. Present plnns envisage Japan having 
a presence in virtually every field, from 
fti&lon power through space research 
and- particle- physics to computer 
science and the life sciences. If only a 
modest proportion of this work is 
innovative,. Japan . could emerge - over 
the next decades as second in overall 
scientific strength only to the United 
States. 


Keeping 
track 
of the 
rising sun 

The Japanese have long bente 
consumers of Information ak 
western research. Nowlherelsnw 
Ing interest In Britain | n 
track of work In Japanese labor* 
ics, and It Is possible to find oolite 
much of the country’s science fa 

• technology without going (hen h 
spite of the language banter, 

The British library is buildbia 
its services for those Interest \ 
Japan and the leifdlng dlvbbaaj 
the science reference library hi I* 
don now hold over 4,000 sdeilft 
and technical journals from Jut 
Even this Is less than half the Md 
published, 

Around 500 of these are In W 
but the library staff stress there bs 
truth in the common assumptkate . 
everything Interesting from Jap 
appears in English. On the other 
hand, their expcrlencesuggtsisnd 
can be gleaned from diagrams ul 
English abstracts In Japanese pfa 
firs. Falling that, the science lilnj 
offers a linguistic aid service to ty 
enquirers get the gist of a paperlos 
if it is worth paying for b M 
translation. 

Hie British Library’s JowHh 
holdings are clearly being used - 
requests for help with Japanese nor 
exceed all other languages mfa 
Russian; three quarters of Mia 
researchers answering a Japte. 
government sponsored quesKofttdn 
said they had used informadoaftoa 
Japan during the last Lira yew. 

The British Library hfaatojuS 
started Tunning seminars oa own- 
ing Japanese scientific and fectaa 
information and the proceedlnp* 
the first of these, heid late lasl pt, 

i have just appeared. The fart porhg 
the Japanese attach -to 
exchange of Information Is shorn bj 
the fact that the country’s 
minister, the Hon MkhlyuW bun* 

• Insisted on dropping In on Ine ** 

• nar during a visit of Britain veinm 

at the time. : , : .. 

The Japanese have also jud nw 
Uielr major science 
base, run by the Japan MgiW 
Centre for Science and Tcchnel® 
available on-line overseas. As pad 
their effort to enhance intermww 
collaboration, the 8 DV * r ? I ™|“ 
pay to translate this database 1** 

English. 


truth about full-cost fees 

British Council statistics reveal the real damage done by 
jolicies on overseas students. John 0 J Leary reports 

SiTs latest statistics on the subject. Tfiey provide a faster than in^hc worW “ 

lL\ u reminder that year-on-year comparisons often Nnt • „ . . . c or,u - 

u a true picture. Enrolments of foreign students mav - . . *^ c , re ,hc number of Indonesian 


fetalse a true picture. Enrolments of foreign students mav 
5? bottomed out in public sector higher education, they 
ihave turned the corner in the universities, hut the lota! 
ftll m orc than a third down on the beginning of the 

ftSe peak year for overseas students was 1978/79. but the 
goring year offers a fairer base year as the last before the 
jjodudion of full-cost fees. Then there were 88,1X10 
Ufcd in universities, polytechnics and colleges. By 
Sb]s 4, the year covered by the new statistics, the total was 
bm to 55,600, a fifth year of decline, 
pailal statistics for subsequent years suggest that 1983/K4 
Lgjfcd the start of a more stable phaseotenrol meats, with 
k aoiversities beginning to recover, especially on post- 
Kjnie courses, and the polytechnics also showing signs of 
losing suit. The main victims of the decline remained in 
[father education sector, where the drop reached 70 per 
ri over five years. 

Hjgfatcis appear to believe that lower enrolments on 
Mdvancco courses are at least acceptable, if not 
Bible. Mr Timothy Renton, junior minister at the 
nun Office, in a recent speech to the London Confer- 
ee on Overseas Students, suggested that developing 


.ia benefit. • • vT Hr 1 

.Thctvra count ribs’ . motives will be different.'’* 
'but. 'Britain's problems finding cash for research * 
may combine . with japa ti ’Sin teriVion to build uatts“ 
science wse-; to cheato a common interest in' ” 
lormlng stronger. links. It may never be easy to . 
-'persusde many British' scienfists to: spend long 
periods in Japan, but there is amble scope for 
increasing the current levfcl of joint meet! rigs' dnd ' 
shop-term exchanges. And : there arc. reaipros- ■ 

' DCClS OrJflhflh n^fronino on frithortniit Ji 1 


East meets west— to their mutual benefit 

• Si 'he molecular Kieuee. n».bw. «*rg 5 
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1 PF?.? of Japan, becoming apimportant partner In ' 
big kience projects. ‘ 

, "H a ^J?lbe!Wbri(‘irtyolVQd , fal|s’underiheaiaisi 

S he Education Ministry . dnd the Science and.) • ; 
hndogy Agcnfcy -f oii the more basid side of 
Japanese - research, spectrum : ThoMihistW of 
mwrnatjonalTrade and lnd^slry is also officially,; - 
i sefikthtto establish collaboration with overseas , 

' r^Brch6p t .,but thc.exR I icir.com me rclal Mms of 
? ri ^^# &1 ^ 1, hpl , Wtes ; mti.lters„ 
f ; TnCce]cb^tcd fifth generation computed prci; 
ject , for example ; Was laupched wi (h’an invitatioV 
^..othcr^umHci. But the '. . 

Japahese h^ye i^l yc.rdecided how to -pirmfi !•, 
foreign companiw to tuke part; Although bvef- ■ 

. seas conechti which irisirituih research centres in 
-Japan are' free to jofnf/ -V..". ■ ;■ ».--•• - ' v . : : 

• . ;E«|sidc industry. Mr Yoshlhiko. Sasaki qf the : 
MITI’s . technology research tint), ihformjitfori.: 
division saysthcre fms ndt-yet beep areriouidffet-i 
to parliriphtc from h fbrelgh govornmcnt.-Offl,. -. 


signed only 
.• inbetweep. 
" In sopie 
it 1$ easier 


'.p/- Wmld be especially welcome as,; a 

sefentit^. as well gs financiaLcoptribbtor.! •' Vi--':.; 

ar6 hopefol^panCscKienHstshiave 

.already pu , together a £2'4 miHlotf; profosal' for ?w°n or ,so Japanese who have' spent time in Xi^r^hiems flke V& "S 

funds for Japanese researchers to 1 fly. west 1 1° fact, keii Pounds admits ruefully that the ? iso areas whe re Bntain has j PP^j^ a^ 

The SBRC'fs chaiimart, Sir Johii Kingman,' afro *? Japanese much as they do toda L 

makes no secret of his enthusiasm forBritalnq oth « r nationalities - English is the working' 1 „ they, are nqt such.Ji.gn pn^n ^ 
li k r e ‘ifhc on.lhfcne^ Japanese telescope noi ' '“ n g«agfi and some; team members may speak ? ^ ^Pina ly.-the Japanesc ate keen ^ ^ 
befngbuUUn Hawaii. Astrohomy iialso the focus ; . few \y°rcis.of forei^tongupto help brlcfgeany discussion of the .Moal-feu« « ^ u, 
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sed vwien'' Europe’s sixt h riariiamentary and srijn*' 1 
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- working with- 7 D$vid Phillips, Chairman of i the Adyuo y ^ 

0ce ahO8raphy and biot^hnofogy v for . for the Research Councils. Sjr David, jot ’ ^ 

'• stay on in JapAiTAfrer the three- 

»jso t one subject of a mentor- - Will ho doubt be hoping to judge fo/ Wn^. 


g had Improved their own provision particularly at 
I A level standard, and no longer needed to send so 
dents abroad as a result. 

- However, the British Council figures show a relatively 
tel lumber of foreign students on GCE or SCE courses. 
jS. a Ibe council itself points out, those who are on such 
Mg are often here learning English or getting the 
Ktejaiy qualifications to move on to higher education, 
ta absence Is likely to show itself in future years’ 
miMOts for the more advanced courses, which are 
wifersd suitable for overseas students. 
fclKt.iDany of the students who previously joined the 
Wh education sector were on just the kind of technical 
ad motional courses developing countries need. They 


nnthave been the influential figures sought for the 
iflantfc or trade-related support schemes, but they did 
StfaMopmentnl criteria in many cases, 
tenure much indication in the new figures of success 


l dido*irfihebcginnjngs or a change of direction. Of the 
ifattnairitt enjoying special schemes, for example. 
mgJfo£gdrd send substantially more students, topping 
ffaicagiie (able of senders. Cyprus also showed a healthy 
but Malaysia actually sent 800 fewer students, 
die dramatic decline which began jn 1979/80. 
Jk foreign Office is currently drawing tip its own table 
jWfrig whose students benefit from the plethora of 
•rahschemes now available. It is likely to show that the 
*wptt«la] aims of the Pym Package nre being fulfilled 
®so«titejit by the preponderance of Commonwealth 
>t the (op of the fist, but crucial areas for future 
"tewks are still being missed. The British Council’s 
to its statistics cited the Pacific Basin as the 

gVg»EAB STUDENTS. 

, JfHESIXLEADING host countries 


WEST GERMANY 




r ,-,-f .{'MW • ' 'tm km i»i • im . 

^fi.*fatistics, USSR statistics not available 


USSR statistics not available Pf 
' v. , state 

for countries having the largest numl 


LBmpeter. and the smalt, specialist scnoois exwprcq, an me 
universities had at least 100 students paying-fuli-cost fees, 
representing a significant contribution to their finances. 

Bui there is no likelihood of the graph of overseas 
enrolemertts turning sharply upward while present Govern- 
ment policies persist. Nor is there any indication that 
ministers arc anxious that U should. The review of policy 
promised al last year's meeting of Commonwealth educa- 
tion ministers hardly seems to be taking plat*. Only the 
Ovpfseas Development Administration, with its hdpes for a 
scheme to assist private students in the third world, s|iows 
any sign of fresh thinking on the subject. 

. Instead, the Government is content to muddle on with a 
slimmed-down Pym Package. The new statistics suggest 
that this may be enough to deflect 
criticism and maintain overseas student number* jj -their 
□resent reduced level. But it is unlikely to fulfil the 
Government's declared aim in trade, diplomacy or develop- 

sas sawav or 

state- - . ' ■ • • •' 
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fi unnlo B n C ^ t/o m compared with more than 

ikJt A? Umted States. Even now the council estimates 
that there arc only Mill Chinese students in Britain, 
compared with some 15.00(1 in the US. Indeed, although the 
rise is not refiecled in Government sponsorship, the biggest 
leap in 1983/84 was in Libyan students, whose numbers rose 
by almost 5(1 per cent. 

giobai picture has changed considerably since 
1983/84, with Australia now introducing more rigicl quotas 
for subsidized places, some Canadian provinces imposing 
big fee rises for foreigners. New Zealand relaxing its policy 
and now France introducing new restrictions for entry to 
courses. But there is no doubt that the trend in Britain of 
continued low enrolments is running counter to that in 
many industrialized nations. 

Some other governments, notably in Japan and the 
United States, have made it clear that they want to 
encourage further expansion in student exchanges because 
they consider it a good investment in trade and diplomatic 
terms. Japan is a particularly intriguing example because of 
its assumed indifference to what has become known as 
cultural diplomacy. Now it considers an expansion of its 
overseas student population from Kl.OOfl to l(Kl,(XK) an 
important part of its strategy to maintain its trading 
supremacy. Industry and other private sources arc being 
exhorted to fund 91) per cent of the expansion .which is 
expected to take place over the rest of the century. 

The Japanese ministry of education has drawn up a 
detailed plan to provide an information service in countries 
important for trade or raw materials, giving spelcal training 
for teachers, administrators and welfare officers, and 
providing bridging courses in English prior to the introduc- 
tion of Japanese Tax Concessions will be offered to 
companies participating in the initiative, especially for 
employing students through subsidiaries on their return 
home. 

Such a development, together with the rapid expansion 
of indigenous higher education in large potential sending 
countries such as China and Indonesia, will further expand 
the range of options available to students wishing to go 
abroad. They are already shopping around, rather than 
looking automat icnlly to the traditional bust countries, 
assessing cost and the quality of provision, as wholesale 
shifts of allegiance in recent years indicate. 

The council statistics and subsequent surveys show that 
any hopes of a substantial return to Britain as the natural 
destination for large groups of students arc probably 
misplaced. Stories of widespread dissatisfaction with the 
variable quality and growing cost of higher education in the 
. United States are not yet borne out bv the figures. And even 
the swift changes iii comparative costs brought about, bv the 
rise of the dollar and decline of the pound appear to have 
had only marginal impact up to now. 

Vigorous, if controversial, efforst by many universities to 
retain their share of the overseas student market have 
joined with the various support schemes to arrest the 
decline In enrolments, especially at postgraduate level. 
These are likely to be suppfemented by an expansion of the 
British Council's overseas recruitments and counselling 
service for universities and polytechnics. Many universities 
simply cannot afford their numbers to drop and are anxious 
to increase their numbers of fee-paying customers. Even 
now about one third of university postgraduates are 
uverseas students. 

Fourteen universities and three polytechnics had more 
than 500 students paying overseas fees in 1983/4, led by 

„ < t . i u.iiL I fWI nn i(L ueHnni 










Diane Arbus’s haunting image of a child with a toy hand grenade 

Inner States 

The American Festival is running in London throughout May 
featuring poetry, music, film, theatre and dance. The Barbican 
Centre has mounted a massive exhibition of photography. 
American Images: J945-80 “From Humanism to Formalism”. 


bers of students and trainees in universities and the 
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1982/83 

6369 

7497 
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1981/82 
6479 
9599 
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2532 ' 
5030 
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2062 
717 
1074- 
1230 


19B0/S1 

7311 
12491 
5287 
’ 2938 
8703 
2480 
2246 
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1247 
1639 
, *1070 


1979/80 
6954 
14739 
5263' 
3577 
63BB 
3029 
‘ 2487 
■ 928 - 
. 1186 
1841 
1199 


1978/79 
5649 
13678 
" BOOB 
3890 
9388 
3266 
2606 
1030. 
1206 
1636 
1285 




The American Indians, like all ani- 
mistic peoples, feared the can tern. 
They believed that the “taking’’ of a 
photograph mcnnl some appropria- 
tion of the soul and uncovering of 
secrets In the subject best left buried. 
Anthropologists grew used to races 
covered with hands or clothes, like 
guilty starlets. 

Photography occupies an Impor- 
tant place in the 20Ui century Amer- 
ican arts. It combined modernity and 
technics with a new potential In 
narrative, imagistlc, nan-sequential, 
profoundly subversive and romantic. 
Photographs were fictions, abstract, 
dramatic or lyrical; they did not 
record reality, they transformed It. 
Perhaps the most original American 
photographer, Man Ray, eventually 
round his niche among the Surreal- 
ists, an alliance (hat seriously com- 
promised (he originality of his work.. 

A measure of surrealism is lohe- . 

' rent' In American life. Where the . 
everyday surface of reality Itfslretch- 
ed so tight and add where the rate of 
growth Is so enormous,, a measure of 
unreality :or alternative really is 
bound to show through. 

The American arts differ from the 
European in one fundamental re- 
spect: the assumption that the Im- 
agination and Its products arc inhe- 
rent and not transcendent, as in the 
traditional Mediterranean model. 
For American visual and literary 
artists, (he invisible Is already in (he : 
visible, not In a distinct realm; Oh the 
basis of such a premise, photography 
is the quintessential American nrt 
form. 

It was a form that lost Its Innocence 
- and, as I he organizers of A mertcaa 
Images insist, its humanism - in -: 
1945. The recording of the death 
camps and the burn! skin ofHIrdshi- 
ma and Nagasaki exerted a powerful 
influence on (he moral and aesthetic I 
senses br American artists, and it was 
significantly sllfl. photography, not 
moving filing that effected (hot 
change most powerfully. Images or 
. dealh become the modern photo- 
grapher's obsession, a mental set 
now known as Mccullcnlsnj but 
actually olden the bodies piled like . 
cordwoodat Buchenwald, the “photo- . 
graphic” image of Japanese citizens ' 
eteched on to house Walls* Uie Jerky, 
slop-action depth of President Ken- • 
nedy. 

American, Images Is concerned not 
with such' “documentary” Images but 
with the development of an artistic ; 

S holoflraphy wldch grow In post-war 
merfea out or a copiblmitton of - 

S re-war experlpienlpl and - 
Dcuntepifcry work with newswork, 
fashlonplate and papparnzri photo- 
graphy The i results, . diverse and , 
various, pro none tlgie less far more : 
fprmajized ahd stylized, Tar leds 
literal, analytic rallier than synthe- . 
tic, a remarkable exploration or our 
understanding of reaUly, narrative 


The formal experiments or Man 
Ray and others survive in younger 
photographers like Jerry Uelsmann, 
Paul Caponigronnd Lucas Samaras, 
llut these have become the exception. 
The most original being done In the 

E erlod Is that which examines the line . 
etween Image and narrative, two 
apparently exclusive categories. Joel 
Mcycrowilz, who like Samaras uses 
colour, produces frames of great 
complexly. In “Madison Avenue arid 
60th St, New York", his crowds of 
people move through the frame obli- 
vious to a leaping tiger In the Air 
. India office window and, equally, to 
flic beggar and dressed dog on Che 

S avement. Another colour artist, 
ael Stcr afield, creates Images which 
imply stories: a surreally burning 
farmhouse, smashed pumpkins In the 
foreground; an exhausted In the 
foreground; an exhausted elephant, 
Mi» hosed dbwn on the highway. , 
Perhaps the bat and most distinctive, 1 
of the "narrative” photographers is . 
Cindy Sherman, who ‘ ‘stars'* in her 
own "film stills" lb sllifations which 
Imply story, but which have no 
logical continuity.. Duane .Michels, 
drawing dn,the highly Imagistlc film 
making of Kenneth Anger, creates 
photo-narratives out of sequences of 
shots with accompanying text. 

Portraitist Diane Arbus, a suicide 
in 1971,: made uncompromising use 
of the human free, taking the tradi- 
tion of photographic portrait to ex- 
traordinary lengths and raising all 
manner of queslinns about the intru- 
siveness of the camera and Informed 
consent. Arbus acquired a reputation 
for morbidity, If not prurience. 

Her picture of a Puerto Rican . 
beauty comm lb resemble an angel of 
death; (he little boy In Central Park Is ., 
iblza rre and threatening; the Mlt- 
teleuropa clothes, the rheumaticky 
knees ahd the hand grenade : all 
combine wiih his half-fierce, half- 
crazy expression to stir unease; In 
reality, though, he was not - as 
people assumed nan autistic, but an 
ordinary boy mugging for the 
camera. 

Many of the Images raise questions . 
about ou r perceptions and opr “read- 
ing” or photographs. Robert Cum- 
mine makes. awry comment on-nur 
semiotic , obsession In one of Ills 
twlnnedjilctiires: the title makes the 
point i “Zero plus Zero equals Zero/A • 
Doughnut plus a 'Doughnut equals 
Two Dough huts”. Elsewhere he pairs 
a photograph of h stool with a 
sprayed after-image bf the sort left on 
the retina after long, steady viewing; 
but isn't there also another echo of : 
the (lakh. effect of (he atom' bohib? 
Photography works on in the after- 
image left by the first (lash effect. 
That is its groat, unique power. * . 
# American Images is on show at the 
Barbican Centre Art Gallery until 

June. 30.- vT. 

Brian jyiortpn , 
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It’s time for medicine to develop as an academic discipline says C. L. Berry 


■ 


Medicine ’s 
ailments 


subject and, in the past, had divorced 
itself from the normal pattern of 
scholarship. The teaching of medicine 
was a matter of apprenticeship until 
comparatively recently; premise of 
Cardinal Newman, that research was 
best undertaken in institutions other 
than universities would not have trou- 
bled most clinical schools. Research 
was not a preoccupation of many 
capable physicians despite a well de- 
veloped and vigorously pursued pas- 
sion for clinical observation which was 
responsible for significant improve- 
ments in patient care. There was. what 
Peter Scott called in his The Crisis of 
the University "a pragmatism anu 
suspicion of over-abstraction'’. 

Perhaps this very successful metho- 
dology encouraged a suspicion of the 
format hypothesis/theroem mode of 
advancement of knowledge, because 
the value of this body of clinical 
investigation should not be underesti- 
mated: it has provided real improve- 
ments in (he health of large numbers of 
people largely by a process analagous 
to erosion rather than by the develop- 
ment of unifiying theories. The germ 
theory of disease "had been anticipated 
by Semmelwcise with dramatic effects 


on maternal mortality and morbidity, 
immunization against infectious dis- 
eases had preceded the science of 
immunology and the incident at the 
Broad Street pump anticipated the 
development of epidemiology as a 
discipline. 

Although formally a conservative 
profession medicine, has always been 
swift to respond to scientific advance 
with the powerful motivation of con- 
cern for patients as its stimulus - if we 
consider the production of monoclonal 
antibodies we see a major scientific 
development whitli had; provided’ a 
technique, which many clinicians have 
already exploited. ■ 

The development of the practice of 
medicine Is thus based on “majo^" . 
science but is carried ^.odl In a d Ay-to- 
day sefyice facility; rind new develop- 
ments ore applied in this way much 
more rapidly than many discoveries in 
physical sciences. This rapid response " 
is made possibly by the existence of a 
large group of trajpedobseevers, some 


iM, I'm 

doing research- tli® 
Surgeon will Be along 
later 


Medicine seems always to have consi- frolcs" of France. They appeared lo 

dered itself atypical as a university- prefer the liberal university rendition 

subject and, in the past, had divorced as a model and persisted with this at a 

itself from the normal pattern of time when it was begining to be 

scholarship. The teaching of medicine questioned by the universities them- 

was a matter of apprenticeship until selves. Perhaps that part of the liberal 

comparatively recently; premise of university concept most enthusi asticnl- 

Cardinal Newman, that research was ly endorsed was the fostering of the 

best undertaken in institutions other profession of medicine defined as 

than universities would not have trou- . much by the expectations of society as 

bled most clinical schools. Research by technological boundaries. Within 

was not a preoccupation of many this framework it may be that the 

capable physicians despite a well dc- successful methodology of clinical a dv- 

vcloped and vigorously pursued pas- ance has adversely affected the recog- 

sion for clinical observation which was nition of the value of a newer metho- 

responsible for significant improve- dology closely related to laboratory 

ments in patient care. There was. what research in tne direct sense as. for 

Peter Scott called in his The Crisis of example, in the design of new drugs. 
the University "a pragmatism anu This simplistic analysis is made in an 
suspicion of over-abstraction ". attempt to explain how so many medic- 

Perhaps this very successful metho- nl schools have a multiplier of smnll 

dology encouraged a suspicion of the departments, often dependent on a 

formal hypothesis/theroem mode of substantial component of DHSS fund- 

advancement of knowledge, because ing, consisting in archetype of a profes- 

thc value of this body of clinical sor, a lecturer or two and a secretary, 

investigation should not be underesti- The critical mass for scientific research 

mated; it has provided real improve- does not exist and the establishment of 

ments in (he health of large numbers of a departmental structure may discour- 

people largely by a process analagous age real groupings, 

to erosion rather than by the develop- These small units usually exist to 
ment of unifiying theories. The germ satisfy a specialist clinical need and will 

theory of disease "had been anticipated often per form specialist investigations, 

by Semmelwcise with dramatic effects Apart from the secretary other back- 

on maternal mortality and morbidity, up staff are needed (technical, animal 

immunization against infectious dis- house, library, illustration) and are 

eases had preceded the science of expensive in resources terms. Special- 

immunology and the incident at the ist teaching may be useful to the 

Broad Street pump anticipated the school, but this demand will compete 

ievelopniem of epidemiology as a with the specialist practice. However, 

lisciphne. it is in such deportments that the 

Although formally a conservative identification of problems which will 
Jrofcssion medicine, has always been become the centre of e search effort 
wifi to respond to scientific advance often occurs, 
with the powerful motivation of eon- This profligacy in establishing small 
:em for patients as its stimulus - if we departments nos become a rent prob- 
lonsidcr the product ion of monoclonal lem only in the last 10 vears as 
mi bodies we see a major scientific resources diminish. In the universities 
eve lop ment which had; provided’ a - as a whole the conflict for resources 
echniqua. which many clinicians have . between research and teaching is a new 
ilready exploited. • ‘phenomenon, arising as the resource 

. Tlie development of the practice of demand of research increased, an 
nedidlne Is . thus based on ?‘majo^" effect more marked since 1945,- Prior 
science but is', carried loiil In a d Ay-to- ’. to this , the fact that similar characterjs- 
day service facility ; And new develop- tics were re quired of good teachers and 

merits are' applied In this way much . . researchers in the humanities helped 
more rapidly than many discoveries in to establish the idea oF the association 
physical sciences. This rapid response between the two activities, 
is made possibly by the existence a In medicine, however, the skills 
■ a W group of traced observers, some required in biplogicaJ'rese&rch and 

with'. a labaratdry. baCkgroupd. Few .teaching may differ considerably. The 
would suggest .that . this/effect iyc in- 1 ' increasing mass. of d ata that arc “force 
tegratlon of frontier and hinterland is fed” . to students as new . specialties 
undesirable. Whatever solutions afC develop' has ledtp a . separation of 

proposed for Current difficulties . this skills; the h&nd-but producing, good 

Interaction’ of clinical CArp and scicn- • ■; slide* makjfig,' television.* using Tecturdr 



life 


Clearly, medical .schools formerly individual who best satisfies the stu- . 
saw themselves as a separate entity dent requirement may not have time 
front the other colleges of the uni versi- for research. •’ • 

tieSr but despite their specialization'. What are the objectives of medical 
they aid not.ronsidet themselves diffe- ' schools? It is obvious that we need 
rent in the sense of being a higher.;, practical, people who can deliver 
division, pf learning like the; ^gtitndes babies, repair- hernias, ' care for the 


ngmiy pcrcicvea oy me student as an 
individual who best satisfies 'the stu-. 
dent requirement may not have time 
for research. 

What are the objectives of medical 


minor illnesses of the family and who 
will delight in doing so. We need rather 
fewer who will acquire the skills to 
manage, say, immunosuppressive 
therapy or report 'surgical biopsies. 
But we also need an elite as Ashley 
suggested, a group who need informal 
instruction permitting intimate contact 
with first class minds and opportunities 
to learn from those who have them- 
selves changed the pattern of thought. 
The fact that this intuitively seems 
rather a grand concept for a practical 
subject indicates how far we are from 
feeling that medicine is an intellectual 
exercise. 

In ail branches of medicine it becom- 
es harder to' maintain the association of 
teaching and research, harder than in 
many other disciplines because of the 
'service need, which will always take 
precedence. Cuts in funding from 
whatever source do not reduce medical 
workloads and it is research that is 
eroded, both in terms of time available 
. and, in laboratories with hospital func- 
tions the erosion of physical space for 
research needs. There is an important 
distinction between medicine arid 
other subjects because of the way 
, practice and study interact. It is diffi- 

• cult to separatepropel- clinical practice 
from clinical investigation. Clinical 

• investigation undoubtedly requires re- 
search skills and the critical assessment 
of therapy depends on it.! Ne^v proce- 
dures are ndw, as a matter of course, 
evaluated from the time of their intro- 
duction (edronary by-pass grafts) 
rather than after ufe for decades 


some degree. 

Although most would agree that to 
be a good clinical investigator requires 
training in research methods, It is not 
clear whether these must be taught as a 
part of undergraduate courses, or to all 
students. It is probably true that all 
students have the intellectual ability to 
learn them; what Robbins feared 
might happen for universities as a 
whole has happened for medicine, the 
restricted number of medical school 
places has led to a progressive increase 
in the academic standards required for 
entry and may have devalued broader 
extra-academic qualities which may be 
of particular value in medicine. 

In many undergraduate courses 
.what is attempted is an objective 
defined' by the Rabbins coitimittee; 
although practical matters may be 
taught they should be taught “in such a 
way as to promote the general powers 
of the mind” and specific knowledge 
should be imparted “on a plane of 
generality that makes possible (its) 
application to many problems -to find 
orie In the many, the general character- 
istics in the collection of particulars'*. 

In medicine these aims are some- 
times pursued- in classical pre-clinical 
courses and must then provide the 
general background against which a 
bewildering array of clinical facts arc 
to be assimilated, Undoubtedly there 


is always a principle to be found but 
medicine is essentially pragmatic in the 
“what do you do with an unconscious 


. .. p _ . , 50-year-old woman in casualty at 

rather than after use for decades 10pm" kind oT way. For many, this is 
(radical mastectomy) an indication of ; its attraction and research is seen as an 
now acceptance .of the scientific irrelevance. 

- method pas affected all practitioners to . /However, as we have seen, the 


j years have now passed since resistance to 
B f ommunist arms ended in the three countries of 
Much of the current stocktaking dwells on 
blurred if clinical care is to be I [hp effects of the Vietnam war on the USA and the 

American people. DENNIS DUNCANSON focus* 
America where students follow a fag! i„tfead on the peoples of Indochina and on the war’s 

SSc implications for their neighbours. 

shorter medical course has its sdvi. - — 

tages - although there is a good ^ m A g% • A 

’ fruits of victory 


in Vietnam 


that may be questioned in the deliver! 
of medical care in the USA ill 
contribution of American science ta 
medicine since 1945 has been mA 
gious. n 

How may the conflicting needs sad 
views of under graduates, post gradu- 
ates, research workers, teachers, cli- 
nical practitioners and educationalist! 
be harmonized? The unsatisfactory 
nature of the present financial arrang 
ments for medical education shoddl 
altered, to allow formal recognition br 
the DHSS of the need for a scientific 
background in doctors. The depan- 
ment might fund more than postgrads, 
ate training by paying for more 
aendemic staff in posts not directh 
involved in patient care. The DES 
should take a fashionably holistic view 
of the subject and support spedalia 
units in clinical fields. 

The medical schools and colleges 
should attempt to define education]] 
objectives more clearly and conskki 
whether all students need the same 
course. Postgraduate training, the con- 
cern of the Royal colleges in nil major 
disciplines should be more dosdy 
integrated with university life, we an 
developing a more anu more rigid 
structure of training now requiring i 
total of around 14 years from the start 
of medical school to produce a special- 
ist in my own subject. 

Peter Scott is cautious about (he 
possibility of the development of a new 
subject which might play a central rok 
in university fife as a unifying 
framework for the human experience 
as did philosophy in the late 18th 
century, political ccconomy in the 19th 
or history in Victorian times, if medi- 
cine were a more varied study it might 
play this role offering kowfedge w 
replace ill-considered opinion on sub- 
jects like the effects of radndojtKet, ih^'partVs 

environmental hazards, .sties tWM hkbdb, of South Vietnam in 1975 

other topics that an increasing nar® waeasedbythe absence of a haven for 

slstic species love ^lorhope-of alternative govern- 

providing experts but tyogj* WL Amffion or so refugees (the 

that anv view expressed was lookedri Jan people") Bed, and scores of 

critically. . taufc were held for years fn 

Of course, a 2 t ® a, ' 0n camps - some still to- 

scene is not en “ u £ t ^ J UWftts 0 f ‘defeated soldiers 

tors exploit media Interest in toriaj gten for three or four years, until 

preempt resources or to ■ byjg P“ the Vietnamese Occupation 

tlcuiar administrative ^diMies, ^ la 1979; the perennially 

However, the study of man i exam Hatof Cad Dal reiiotnn* «.cr held 


/v. v • 


tpwie the Vietnam war was being 
h-bt jt w affiie American point of 
Twhich ran through all the report- 
a and commentary. It would have 
Srirtd unusual public sophistication 
tsf strength of mind for Americans 
m to have regarded themselves as 
-agonists in the conflict. They fell 
£sdy victims of a Comintern tactic Ho 
i flj Minh had studied early in his 
tKfT and applied to decisive effect 
art a liberal-minded French public 
like 1950s, namely to portray the 
paver-seeking Communist Party as 
lamenting a united popular will 
quit colonial rule or foreign in- 
, L . J . 

h support of this distortion, the 
ntyhis rewritten the national history 
lii romantic tales of “resistance” to 
Qaese interventions in the distant 
pg. But the issue in conflict was not 
’fooluiizatlon" (a foregone condu- 
its) versus perpetuation of colonial 
At; both France and America were in 
tab) (tying to hold the ring between 
bans of power seekers bent on 
Mol exclusion from the succession 
feakual rule. It is hard to say 
AcAer US intervention altered or 
Kith delayed the outcome; more 
ipiniit are the fruits today of the 
m f a “Bolshevik” minority 
pfljOo borrow Lenin's irony) over 
te ‘Menshevik* majority govem- 
mtsaold South Vietnam, Laos and 
(Ubodla. 

BjMnpsrison witli the takeover of 
TOVVteam In 1954, the party's 
“kto® of South Vietnam iri ’1975 
wjeasedby the absence of a haven for 
! W or bope.of alternative govern- 
W- A million or so refugees (the 


supplies has been procured by trans- 
fers of population into sparser-peopled 
districts of Laos and Cambodia and by 
traditional acceptance that soldiers on 
garrison duly grow thqjr own rice: 
keeping large numbers of young men 
under fight discipline reduces an eco- 
nomic problem at the some time as a 
security one. 

Further relief from what might at 
one stage have become famine (as in 
China) nas resulted from Vietnam’s 
accession to the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (Coniecon) In 
1978. In the early 1970s, both contend- 
ing halves of Vietnam had become 
dependent on foreign aid for almost 
every economic supply, from muni- 
tions and oil down to cereals. In 1975, 
the USA immediately, China very 
soon, stopped the flow, so that Eastern 
Europe was left alone lo meet the 
mounting need for weapons and basic 
food. Both quantity ana value of what 
the USSR and the satellites have 
supplied is secret, but Vietnam is the 
heavyweight among recipients; the 
non-military elements do not all come 
gratis, and dispatch of Vietnamese 
workers to Comecon countries earns 
foreign exchange as well as getting 
additional potentially disgruntled 
youth out of the way. 

For centuries, rulers of Vietnam 
have found their country hard to hold 
together save by “Finlondlzing" Laos 
and Cambodia, ideal havens for re- 
bels, The party was founded by the 
Comintern through Vietnamese re- 
cruits with a pan-Indochinese horizon 
of state-building and went on pro- 
claiming that intention till about 1951, 
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electricity for sale to Thailand. Collec- 
tivization Is even less advanced than in 
South Vietnam, but food-production is 
just about adequate. 

The destiny of Cambodia is approx- 
imating that of Laos, but only after the 
horrifying intra-party civil strife. Viei- 
namese communist forces did most of 


r the First time “national namese communist forces did most of 
lenqe" was adopted as a toe- Pol Pot's fight ing for him between 1970 

tan in regard 46 Laos and and 1972 and furnished signals and 


eastern Cambodia. 

The Vietnamese garrison is double 
(hat in Laos, and the new local au- 
xiliaries, (hough less numerous as yet, 
appear likewise equipped and (rained 
in Vietnamese goose-stepping style. 
The marked militarization of Indochi- 
na is explained in Hanoi as defence 
against hostility from China, manifest 
in the latter's supply of arms to Pol Pot 
in the hills fas well, in conjunction with 


iiunbvwi, mii# y — . aj-L- 

and enthuses many students in owr 
gical ond other disciplines andraiHj 
be exploited for the common gooo* 
is the responsibility of those. 

involved with academic meawnew 
ensure that the subject develop, d«, 

only in terms of better health^ 
which, despite the pessimists, s* 
inevitable, but .ns a true aeademx 
discipline. 


The author is professor of wojg 
anatomy at the London WP* 
Medical College. 


James Walsh has soine thoughts on the Jarratt report 


conveniently ^ summArizett in pnc succlnct.' Was en i 
ftPjv ; ; 1 1 couldn’t 

ertal economic condition Of Bntain; then, would ii 


coiildn!t prqduce the wealth; ithe univerj 
would. il jevjttybly . suffer. We expected that . 


or four years, until became a government in 1954, and no 
Wty the Vietnamese occupation formal registration of "card-carriers" 

J^wiaiii 1979; the perennially until 1976; in Laos and Cambodia the 
Cao Dal religious sect held p ar ty is an even hazier institution, and 

r ^ of 1984, “ ut lhere wos in the former a special campaign is on 
Jf” W» (He populace os a whole foot lo get a mass dimension by the end 
of another Mao-style Q f 1985. Meanwhile, the handfuls of 
As there was nfter 1954, Lao and Cambodian leaders, 
■PPdiom ; of a 1975 “bloodbath" . appointed from Hanoi, call themselves 
Woiioltu - fo . Vietnam . “politburos" but show no sign of a will 

""Mother hand, the communist' of their own; 

£9" securing total party power • 

J2M°D<rol of all labour and 

Ssr.r» g n » Hanoi’s men now 

might have facilitated whole Of LaOS . . 

SmSP 011 * .ww gone from the • 

* nto smallhold- ' ■ ■ ' 

P 311 )' drives have by . 

^^cctiyized both tillage apd crop Vietnamese communist troops- the 
fo about a th|r<Tof the land rank and file comprising tribesmen - 

■wfoiaately slow prbgi-es? and a ' have heid eastern Laos without break 
SgjMyof the rcgime. since 1953, except that the enclave 
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artillery right up to victoiy in 1975, , in the hills (as well, in conjunction with 
although ; the Paris .Kissinger-Tho ;'•••. Thailand, and .Singapore, as to hfo 
Agreement had required them to with- temporary allies fnlhe “coalition govn 


Agreement had required them to with- 
draw combat troops in 1973. They had 
reAson to assume that, after victory, 
Pol Pot - however suspect because 
self-converted to the revolution and 
not subverted by themselves (as were 
■the Laotians) - would fall in with a 
settlement similar lo the one for Laos. 

- Instead, having no educated cadres 
in his following, he destroyed all 


Vietnamese communist troops- the 
rank and file comprising tribesmen - 
have held eastern Laos without break 
since 1953, except that the enclave 


fehure? and abnot- WhJshbUld IZWM ETot 

tnaj tolHea.io which Jajratt draws attentlbn. The ; that needs ^ rai,ds“,bqt also 

main faUltas expressed by Jarratt is that unlversi- ■ ■ npt nnd nartlV rnwh trlstmi rnm. 


i in- i s ‘ mi yww wi i wwidw nnuonu] income pane 
i '' ■ J. 18*511 : ? -V-!:' and shrink%;i^reorial. Welfare, This ish perilous ’ mea 

t -i situation aruT all-the mote sb because Britain as a , uplv 

i I vyhole re^sos lb face the faqis.” i, 

* ■ ' !•!'«'! „ iv-hw iJvyas published , the siiryey .ymsgreeied ; ; strut 

: 'dfjj! .‘ - l yrisofar. ds it wa^ , greeted ut;,n|\) with scorn, lead 
; ' - and a certain bqvtfldermemi HAdii't -u : „ ri 
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researrii.;. 


Much of thls is true and TffioUcvtl«e 

in(. We arenlt businesses; :j(n a document devoted- to efficiency betrajt 

l we, ; aren’tr parHamemsi;,w quantify. savi jt^ir .<fe. 

^.perhaps the /basic, fallacy of the prepnKi j 
rid are wrong ■ with the" ’ w)!acy of the sub-Optimal usfcOtresO 1 JK 
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existing com- 
nlirifoe use of land for 
« fotaj control bf man- 
Vjfonds; Alas, adminis- 
."dishonesty; and ; 
™;pn^3ired to thwart 
^yentunmentioned at 
few,. iff ,1982, notwlth- 
. Uroaix-uivemploymen t , ' 



-I ishod, !^Ist /there Is its mlriator^tohe - probably for ' toavoid- / despair. Universities are i«^ len 4°^ n f h c7w; 


rectified but you will'search Jarrajt in vain for any 
reference; to that; . . .. • : . ; 

.. .'rhird,rihe feport urges university, councils to 


ognlz^ and . . survived the deprudatlons of a far more ^i^^^WV.iffition of, frontier (“adjusted In 197% so! idai r s 

i vain for any government than this one. UniveralgsW® to. family- ity between the two ppogte Jwb n 

■ ' supposed to be clever. Arthur Christiansen^ jj ‘fubstltution for strengthened by tire VietnamMe 
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ifo rricqrd of food. . 

limes., Some im- 
P/iproughf about- 
-imitation of, 

^Pijimrwbstitution for 


jutting into China wasallotted to the 
. People's Liberation Ariny from j962r . 
till the war in 1979 .: Hanoi s men, 
numbering about 70,000, now garrison 
the whole country, with Laotian au- 
xiliaries placed under their command 
by a 1954 party decree and a 1977 
state-w-state treaty. The regime rt.fi 
faces Euorrilla opposition ;ln western 
S.iSpoESby China butnot 
. Thailand, it is unimportant. . 

. As in Cambodia. the modern sector 
of the government in Laos l "£ D Wr 
times was mainly staffed by V et- 
namese , civil servants; the , porillon 
appears to be similar tbday under 
Vietnariiese advisers whose advice has 
to be acted on. especially ove r extrac- 
tion of raw materials required by 

. Vietnamese industry. Intention of 
government departmems and districts 
fs promoted by winning of the tattw , 
across what used to bejhe Lao ^ Vie 


himself, held out with China’s help 
against the 1977 draft treaties. The 1978 
war ensued, his Mao-style army' was' 
defeated, and Hanoi set up another 
puppet administration under his for- 
mer henchmen, who signed at once 
what Pol Pqt had spumed. Only then 
did foe Vietnamese acknowledge fas ' 
propaganda) the bloodbath of the 
revolution - and , even so, not that they 
had connived in the &trocitles froin 
1970 to 1977. '•/ ' 

The Cambodian party is more insub- 
stantial still than the Laotian party, for 

' n_i nlffldlK THOStlV . 


temporary allies fn the “ coalition . gdvn 
emment”. the guerrillas of ex-Pnnce 
Sihanouk and ex-Prime Minister Son 
Sann), in the threat of more “puriitlve 
actions” on the unsuccessful 1979 
lines, and in continual skirmishing 
along the Tonkin-Yflnnan frontier. 


The parallel is with the 
Soviet Union’s • 
European satellites . * 


SkBIIHIU 'I'"” ’ —7 I ' ' 

Pol Pot’s uriofficered ruffiaits mostly 
todk to the hills instead Of siding with 
the invaders; tied to Hanoi like that of 


But there Is a positive aspect of the '. 
matter too. The Comintern intention 
to bring the wholepcninsula under one 
party fes never tfeqri forsworn. When , 
Pol Pot first 1 rejected the friendship ; 
treaties of 1977, insisting on thh tact, : : 
Hanoi at once disowned the intention 
of settipg U P a unitary state in Indochi- 
na; but In the communist World States .' 
are secondary ^to “the. Party", » tii« . 
the concession gaVe' nothing away. AS’ . 
long as one pontburo ond one army- 
command retain control, there Is 
advantage in keeping the shell of three 
states separate; it procures extra fore- 
ign aid from ' tne’ non-cqmmurilst 
World, and it gives the parly three 
voices in the diplomatic world, espe- ; 


Laos the rump Is a papgr authority for advantage in keeping the shell of three 
orS and fedlo material eiponating ,, states separate: it procures extra fore- 
Phnom P*nh The Vietnamese : ign aid from tne non-cqmmunlst 

■ WorlcJ, »nd It gives (he parly Ihroo 

arnffiaapa^al/andad^nlv' , ntalr . lh« i dl^lomafc wprlJ. «pt- , 

modal constUullort Is 
v’-ltalMlhaUSSR.'WlltohalwhiithiM 
""uSderPol^ PM,Mllectl*isatlon look seal* In the Uljl bulln soms rtspecla. 

n rWt™rv redulsltibn or , such as the optwardshowOf embassies 
^riSori bfSS7ndToC . and “missions", and u pcTwork qf . 

senseless irriga- . friendship . treaties among the three 
cFforcedIatwur (eg ^ d the rest of the communfot' 

tion. works) by thenrmed youtns wnu ... n ra| . r . f . lhe Ume 


guerrillas, who were inspired by ex- 
treme Maoist “proletarian culture" 
bm deliberately unorganized. The em- 
ergence qri Chinn's southern border, 
sensitive all. through history, bf (he 
world's fourth biggest army (biggef 
than India's) In the service of a rival 
“liberating” imperialism cannot but be 
a menace. For thnt very reason - even 
without its need for aid, technical 
assistance, and diplomatic support - 
.. Vietnam must ally itself (and its military 
• bases), against preemptive attack, 
with a USSR meridly to India but. 
hostile to China. 

The new Vietnam's aimed forces 
likewise outnumber tljree-to-two the 
uncombiried forces of all other nations 
,in. South East Asia, not counting 
Burma, As. internal security of. Viet- 
nam dictates dominion over Laos and 
Cambodia, so cohensian of Indochina 
may dictate dominion over northeast 
Thailand . . .and so on. The pretext. of 
' defence of the USSR underlay Lenin's 
.- ‘‘progressive^.- progcaijiriie fo f worid 
revolution, wnieh the ■ Vietnamese 
: have cited over.. and over as. their 
ultimate goal, qftdr liberation of South 
East Asm as a whale. Like China, 
therefore, the members of the Asso- 
ciation of South East Aslan Nations 

- (Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, 

' Brunei; Indonesia, and Philippines) 

- have mobilized UN recognition of the 
anti-Vietnam’ forces as leoltimate rul- 
ers of Cambodia - for all the savagery 
of the road to power Pol Pot chose 
(originally with the Vietnamese party's . 
approval). Not least among ASEAN’s 
anxieties is that of future conflict in the 
region - in the waters of the South 
China Sea as much as on land - 
between China and united Indochina, 


In which- the USSR, already offering 
good offices, as “guarantor of peace” In 
the region i might take a hand, 

' In 1945, the USA supposed that the 
European powers, failed guarantors of 


the region; mi 
' In 1945, the 


take a hand, 

V supposed that the 


tion.worKs; uy mi,.**. r-T" v oll 
took the place of a government^ , today, 
refugees still allege arWtraiy distribu- 
tion and requisition,' but there is no 
reliable information about tenure or 
labour, add no reason to suppose there, 


world, the parallel is for the time being 
with the- soviet Union’s European 
satellites. Very redently, India pledged 
support “as a partner in shaping The 
fulurt^ of P Vietnam thus spang-' 
thened and “a beacon Id the poor and 


* sgw h , r»s •: 

dally acute in Swbr in thi Far East. The. Chinese . 

extensive V1 . etnai ^f e Sth?Smd id '. under Mao underrated the strength of ■ 
taken place here tM - op the tana, m viefnll(ncsc srn bltiort while overrating 


taken place here too - op uic . : V j etnBrncSC ambition wh 


peace there t ' could be supplanted by 

■ the UN. When Ihc.latte'r was ruled opt 
by Soviet dnd Chinese opposition, the 
Tnnrlari Doctrind Vros brought tb bear. 
That in turn was nullified in the end by , 
domdrailzmion of US public resolve - 
a deliberate objective of Hanoi's 

, strategists.. One 'cannot be. sure 
whether flrmer Frepch resolvq could 
have confined the communists with the 
territory conceded them in 1946, fir- 
mer American resolve within the lar- 
ger territory handed over In 1954; but 
It i$ certain that cold-war fears in 1954 
have been borne out by 1975 and its 

■ aftermartr. 

The author iwu head of the Centre for 
South East Asiajt Studies fn the Uni- 
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Looking back on 
the week of memory 


Some things happen and they never get 
reported. Same things get reported 
nnd one wanders if they ever hap- 
pened. If il hadn't been tor the BBC 
and the newspapers, how many of us 
• been aw 


would have 


aware of the 4(Hh 


anniversary of VE Day - which ever 
day it was. whether by Western or 
Orthodox calendar? Where were the 


tics of some- 
save us 


bunting, the parades, the processions, 
the fireworks or o’ther manifestations? 

Few of us could go to the Alihcy. or 
was ft St Paul’s? Something was hap- 
pening there which was widely re- 
ported. Perhaps if one looked hard, as 
when one is looking for a good res- 
taurant in a strange town, one could 
have found ceremonies of re- 
membrance hidden awny in small chur- 
ches throughout the land. But there 
was no visible presence on the streets 
nor any talking of strnnge to stranger 
even in licensed premises. 

We arc no longer a nation with any 
traditions of civic or popular celebra- 
tion. If We arc traditional, we arc not 
demonstrative - indeed there is still a 
deep fear of public cxhuberancc. Of 
course violence breaks out occasional- 
ly among football crowds, but the 
ordinary, boisterous rowdiness' of 
these often appears to outsiders as 
threatening:, as a step towards violence 
-which it is not. “My mother said." 
said my motltcr, “that 'Mafeking nighr 
in Kingston was terrible'. She kept me 
and ,my sister In. . Nothing /like that' inclined to. believe, unlike the neigh- 

D.'.l -Tlilj L....;. ' hn.ln tll.l ..i.. Ul. 


was principal organizer for the Novem- 
ber II poppy sales for the whole of- 
Richmond, Ham, Twickenham and 
Kingston, collecting them in one of her 
husband's vans directly from the dis- 
abled servicemen at the workshops in 
Richmond. She had all of these activities 
hopelessly jumbled in her mind as a 
collective cult of the dead of 1914-18. 
The new war profaned these memories 
and she refused to have anything to do 
with it. As a little boy, taken to church 
each Sunday, I truly believed that Christ 
had died among lire poppies 
where called Passiondale to 
from (he Germans. 

So much was the phrase “the war to 
end wars" imprinted in my mind that I 
was surprised Hut not shacked when 
my normally very reserved and proper 
father went down the Front at Swan- 
age in September 1939 tearing down 
“Wur Declared" posters and shouting, 
“it's a lle H . He never discussed the war 
for one moment, refused ARP, Civil 
Defence Home Guard duties for which 
he was liable, but wns not prosecuted - 
to my mother's annoyance; nnd he 
retreated by day into hard work in his. 
insurance office and by night into drink 
in the bar of a private bowling club 
whose grebns had hecomc. for the 
duraiinn. potatoes. When he came up 
the front garden path one night with- 
out noticing u huge crater from a 
delayed action bomb in (he lawn. I am 


hours; that it was his hatred of the war- 
more than his intoxication that caused 
this sensational, cognitive myopia. 
When my. sister.'* husband was killed 

-L. - : .t_i • _e« 


sned In .1918," But Wild, horses 
could not have dragged from -her any 
• elaboration.of ‘:iik£thai". whatever it' 
w'aS, Even the. BBC's fSkfonsive cover- 
age otVE Day became all'mixed up, as 1 
one lfctens white, washing, having 
breakfast and' driving, with its re- 
morselessly repetitive promotion of a 
BBC Publications* Archive recording 
of great wartime sounds and voices. 

Hap there been a war at all or was It all 
an invention of BBC Archives, react- 
ing.td the Peacock committee, or of the ' 

President's men? • 

I was once astonished qhd excited hy 
being asked by T/ie Observer ' to write a 
big article 'to - mirk the- . 750th ..' what, fighting : was. 
anniversary of the signing (or. scaling) - • ' * • • 

of Magna Carta - norqulte my field,' 


he did necessary things efficient I v but 
could find n6 words of comfort. 

He must have been one of the very 
first men of working class origin in 
1914 to be commissioned, admittedly 
only in the RAMC in charge of motor 
ambulances. He served both in Saloni- 
ka and oh 'thc Western Front. There 
was a terrible quarrel when my brother 
came hobie on leave from the Salerno 
landing, with a “Blighty wound", and 
Hany told himthathe didn't know 


some may say. but J wrote a decent 
essay oil English liberties and the heed 
to use them occasionally (and without 
once having to meption the NCCL). 
But thi^ brief at tempt to make England 
France was soon abandoned. No way 
could . - j ' interest them in the 
...anniversary pr the passage of the 
RefarmBill of 1867. 1 thought that foe 
begjnnipg offhe democratic franchise 
in Britain Was worthy or some, civic 
celebration dr cercbratloji at’ least; ,, 
even ,of tfie; Media-led. or' fn vented 
kind. But they didn't thiftk theikr read- 
ers would be. interested, and they 
should Know. Even Guy FawkeS night 
has lost, all civic meaning, 

What l am really gettir 
the catnhrU^ confession . . 

among writers nnd Journalists, liavono 


1 remember vividly father hoisting 
me on his shoulders on the roof of the 
Airport Hotel al Croydon (he got a 
good pjace because he did the insur- 
ance for the hotel) to see Neville 
Chamberlain bring peace, or that piece 
of paner, . in his hand. I can see 
Chamberlain so clearly as If from a fow 
yards UWay, 'So this must be an Induced' 
memory from family talk arid seeing 


p holographs year's ja|$r.' But he cfer- . 
tainly took me. My brother refused to 
come with us. . Hi; had just 1 joined, 
though, still at school, the Territorial 
, ._ Army artd wpnted ivari .i - . V 

imug,. . . ; , . Joining, \tno; ; Territorials prObably 

ettinfl round to is ; saved hfe.life. 'for refushd to << 
ton .that 1 , a|pne- . rclertse 1 him In 1939 When fie "got 

lirnfl kIb lidurafln , - A a.'— > ' j ® : • 



you do that 
remember* 
ItwaVln term 


i i— . on ; tip suited, refused id take a com- ■ 
at ..mission, Hnd spent mqsl pf the War in ' 
-the repks df tnc cngihPbrs^ reverting, 
m to the fumily hOirpi*. to the Working 


, werc-’limticd for married men), 1 

i‘ ■ SMS?*-; ' C J tiSi*" \ ' . bro ^ e leg . My brothcr-irt -lew. took 

;;o hBnlnccthc following night instead of 


'.foihk'Of, - ..that iicedsto bp done, hnd is riot being 
jjp 11 ®* *9 avoid [i , tho imaaesthatcPtne 
W^*'%*-v3e8r irito,my:mtnd find sometimes: dreams 

!'.■ : '• bretfio^df bodies on tftc bathed wire 

sSS? 1 ^ >- of tfo. maii’s: land in, 1916, not or the 

liy mlUllMinm- rU»nr4. . and ..ilia itMa.. 




Any mention of astrology in academic 
circles is met with open ridicule, 
high-brow dismissal or aggressive 
argument. Whatever the initial reac- 
tion. subsequent discussion or debate 
inevitably raises a number of issues 
whicl ‘lould be a matter of concern to 
all who believe that a careful consid- 
eration of evidence, rational argument 
and open-minded approach to new 
ideas should form important ingre- 
dients of the general academic climate. 

The important issues are much 
broader. Academic politics, the gener- 
al scrounge For students and educa- 
tional funds and the bureaucracy fos- 
tered by validating bodies like the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, have meant that these atti- 
tudes are evident on validating panels, 
in course committees and during 
boardroom discussions on academic 
matters. 

Several years ago Professor Sarton, 
a distinguished historian of science, 
dismissed the study of the history of 
astrology as a "wretched subject” not 
worthy of academic study. He was 
tnken to task by Professor Neuge- 
bauer. an authority on the history of 
science in the ancient world, who 
pointed out that we cannot begin to 
understand the history of science, art 
and cultural ideas without an under- 
standing of ancient astrology. To 
quote Neugcbauer: 'To the historian 
of science the transmission of ideas is 
rightly one of his most important 
problems. Astrological lore furnishes 
us one of the most convincing proofs 
for the transmission of Hellenistic 
astronomy to India . . . And the 
history of art and philosophy of the 
Renaissance has gained immensely 
from the researches carried out by the 
Warburg Institute on the astrology of 
preceding periods.” 

Professor Kuhn, in his book The 
Copenucan Revolution . makes it quite 
clear that astrology provided the major 
motive, for several centuries, for 
studying planetary motion and that 
this research formed an important 
cornerstone of modem science. There 
can be no doubt then that the study of 
astrology is of impart in any attempt to 
understand the history of science, 
literature, art and society. 

The demise of astrology and its 
exclusion from the universities is 
usually attributed to the acceptance of 
the Copci'nlcan seheme and the de- 
velopment of Newtonian mechanics. 
However there is evidence to suggest 
that the decline of interest in astrology 
had as much to do with the application 
of astronomical knowledge to the 
problems of navigation. Until this time 
astronomers ha a received support for 
their work from patrons who were . 
more interested in astrology. Now a 
new bread of patrons were willing to 
fund the work because it could help 
them to expand their empires. 

One hundred and ninety-two lead- 
ing scientists," including 19 Nobel 
prizewinners, would leadus to believe 
that there Is no evidence for astrology; 
and. to make sure that-the' doors of the 
academic world are kept tightly shut, 
they signed a manifesto, in 1975,' 
condemning Its practice. Paul 
Feyerabend states his disagreement 
with this manifesto, in the following 
terms: . The judgement of the 4 192 

leading scientists rests on antediluvian 
anthropolpeyj on ignorance of mpre 
recent results in their own fields (astro- '. 
nomy, biology .and the connection’ 
between the two) as well as on a failure 
to perceive tKb implications of the 
results they db ■ khow! It shows' the 
extent to whlqh scientists are 



A suitable subject 
for investigation 

Percy Seymour argues the case for 
taking astrology more seriously 


the geomagnetic field. To “the music 
of the spheres” must be added other 
variations of the Earth's magnetic 
field. There are seasonal variations, 
chances connected with the lunar 
month, the lunar day nnd the solar day. 
The brain of the developing feetus 
could be compared to a tape recorder 
fitted with a magnetic tape, on which 
this musltr is recorded. It is this re- 
corded message that could influence, 
to some extent, the personality of the 
individual. 

There is growing evidence that solar 
activity is influenced by the positions 
and movements of the planets. Several 
scientists have found correlations be- 
tween the movements of the Sun about 
the common centre of inass of the solar 
system, due to the gravitational tug of 
the planets, and the peaks of solar 
activity. ■ Other scientists have found 
evidence Unking the combined tidal 
forces of the planets on the Sun with 
particularly violent solar events. To 
saythat this Is contrary to the currently 
accepted theory of solar activity is to 
misunderstand the foundations of the 
present model, Most people working, 
m the field are aware that, nt the 
moment . this theory is largely kiiiema* . 
tic and that many problems will still 
have to be solved before a theory 
capable of predicting solar activity can 
be constructed. However, thpse-scien- 
tists who. have worked on empirical 
tit/ityl 


to assert their authority evetT irt areas 
in which; they : have no knowledge 
whatsoever 1 ?.' ' 

: Michael Qauquelin ljas, : oV# (he 
past few .years; produced: a consider- 
able amount of e vidence to support the 
idea that the state oF thc univerte at ’• 
birth can influence persobalit “ ‘ 


- cists wno. pave worked 0,1 empirical su 
models of solar activity havfc had some gr 
successes, jn 1 . predfetfng' folai* reixima ‘ Ej 

" J “ J flare events. , ’ " ' fists reject my r--- nntbeea 

12 It has been cfodr that - cause up to now a theory nasm ^ 


and very lari 
Ever sin. 
solar activlt 
field of Eart' 
that (he link 


jjologlfcal and social' sejen^- 
Jsts reject my statistical evitowf* 
muse up to now a theory foa not wo 
'Ity'doc* affect 1 the magnetic ■ proposed to explain any pan -y 
irtn . 1 t is-no'w becoming clear Some scientists nave said that 1 , 

nk. between variations of the- not' speculate an t|ie bD f“ jiS.nni 


Illustrating crucial momenta 

Kalita? wa Mdol history of 

* century - the Nazi and 
the First and Second 
SSSfc May 1968 - have, of 
J52 been collected, displayed and 
Sid. While these Images have 
Ffregarded as Important docu- 
°tL S e vast number of posters 
Snd By political Parties at elec- 
Sfrtimefl have until recently been 

^slKytfsuch posters has been 
-Arted because they are regarded 
Merely ephemera. Yet the enm- 
tesare usually planned carefully 
itke parties and their visual prop- 
Lja reflects this. As well as 


inii reflects 
Jading an Interesting exposd In 
losir terms, of (he main social and 
{sues of a particular coun- 
Ctoenipioyment, terrorism, Infla- 
fo,. Buciear energy, radal dlscri- 
etc) posters, because of the 
-tahut role played In them by 
dad imagery, have considerable 
taKdtacy and emotional Impact. 

Tty do not simply translate into 
of figurative terms official 
des. they can also evoke 
feed prejudices, produce 

S Ideologies, moods and 
t 



low frequency rotating magnelic fields 
do have an effect on biologidal fubo 
lions in- some animals. 

One Austrian biologist, fliwk. 
found some evidence to suggest imi 
similarities between parents and chil- 
dren were dependent dn llie state ol 
the geomagnetic field prior to mho. 
Qauquelin showed that the number ot 
personality similarities between parent 
and child was two-and-a-half limes 
greater if the child, was born on a 
magnetically disturbed day man if n 
was born on a magnetically qnjet 
This particular result of Gauquelins 
was based on a much lamer samps 
than some of his work wlucn Hnkw|K 
positions of the planets at birth wan 
eminence in certain professions. 

In January I wrote four articles- _ 
outlining my theory, for a local news- 
paper. A heavily edited version of qw 
articles appeared in a Sunday, national 
newspaper. Dr Magnus -Pike 
mented on my work and saidr lW 
man js d^geroiB iwdjliejgk iwj 

fit 


sense”. This reaction, 
printed in the newspaper. ^ 

resulted when a reporter from » 
newspaper explained my theory to. 
Pike over the phone. 

In referring to his work 
gy Edwin Hubble said; We 
among ghostly errors of : 

for lantfmarks that are scarcely ® 
substantial”. The same Is treMw 

reat deal of wdrk in the ph^ 


. tnat the j(nk Between variations of the not' speculate on ii» lho i 

. „ geomagnetic field atid the behaviour of ■ meagre evidence . - Not only 
.the Sun is. the "solar :wlnd ahd the- ' needpt the claim thjat the ewe 

interplanetary field embedded within ' mea^, I believe it is part orin^^ 


it. Solar activity is only one contribn- of science to peculate. I* MS |he 
I tory factor to. the: variatjon'i of 1 the : ■ Science has jtx om ■afeguams- ^ 

• geoniagnetlc ficld'. Power 1 series spec- , form of fotiortal arguments, a ^ 

; tral analysis has shown: that the power, analysis, ' experimental ana , ^ 

- spectrum of lhlS tieid ilyery coMplex tionaf tests. There, is a;' ganger ^ 
indeed . arid it includes ’a great many possibility that astrplpgen^Vf jjg . 
frequencies connected, wjfii 1 the sea-. ' aspects ot the theory fosupP j w,ei 
‘ the'Sun, theliiriar ownjmisgUided; or t he 


; in the scientific methbd as usually: 
employed in studies of this kind, apd ff 

the jaws of statistics apply here as they - u sohs^he roiarion of the Sun, tho luiiar ov^n -misgUided; or ... 

do elsewhere, then tMcsc; discoveries; ' day and month, the solar day as well as ' fraudulent, ..work 6f j fo ^5 r Loe; 
muststandasCfear fndj(^tlQnslfiatdur ' other 1 variations whose periods ate future, is a muUh E. r0 “^ ; 
coneeptipns of the Mnfycrsfe we five ln( measured in hours and minutes. ■ ' ' : should' .scientists suppress ^n. 
are not a$ .fipar^nd complete i$ we ,: 
might iflte to. think, and that there are 
certain facts Urgently ipneed of a good 
hypothesis to explain them.'" •. .. . 

* « possible fo thlnkofb m'echanlkm ' - 


lations wnqse, periods are: • ruture. ims is a mu^ 
in hours and mjnutes;-‘ 1 ' ' . should’ scientists supp 
dlso growl ng. evidence that ' because they,; nUght. b t 


measured 

Thjire is rilso growing ...... 

the geomagnetic field can. also fnflii- 


e misused?; ^ 


, , t pdssiuje to fiilnkoftt meghanUin . 
which could explnijt how thq stateof 
the universe at, or even iJri6r.tp„hirth, 

U d^ affect, tfie personalily of an 
ImU? ^. father lyrical . forms the 
sine Sun *: 


oditn?^Ih;fother 
theory eknbeitatb 



cou 


. , ... .. . • iui , Mnwicna. pirui.i , iui»iia«i *» tiir , nnneCu tnB 

fishesana maif. Biqlogists have shown made by Kart Popperi ^ -adlybe - 





that peufopshaVe . ... , 

. ;;fieldi;ahdthdtthe whole brain also has overlooked if it wcont 
:> omagnelfo field. Other experiments that the search .tor any sue 
*'■"* reectlbh times, .dark:* ■ tions is meaningless 
the ; ,fllcker-fusipii 
tpfjueiiced by exfo 


repc 
conn^- 


aid Ike Image It wishes to project 

dbelT, 

He realization of the Importance 
i tat techniques of persuasion, 
it ihefr subconscious Impact on 
li recent. A few critical 
ns of posters have been 
Mltdi such as the Imagerie politl- 
paUbillon at the Pompidou Cen- 
keb Paris In 1977, One or two 
aard) centres are now taking an 
Uni In political propaganda, 
M Htably the department of 
■de,vbual and performing arts at 
liljifatttty of Bologna under the 
fcrtnklp of Umberto Eco. On a 
p^Kogulsdc level, political prop- 
9 * k also being examined at the 
fotail of linguistics of the Uni- 
•rijdPidua and at the Labor- 
■tadiLexlcologfe Politique of the 
u^Nmnale Supdrleure de Saint 
France. 

frfoty of political propaganda 
however, by the lack 
of political graphics, 
therefore, is sometimes' 
■tam shudl samples or material 
tamBaWe by some parties. 
s “«wr to encourage systematic 
jjrajirto political propaganda 
**waaeparthient of Lancaster 
“77 h how collecting on a 
£ bads all printed publicity 
Jp *} tesfletsj Issued by the 
JtotUhe EEC during national 
elections In order to 
JWfoflret Archive of Politic- 
Europe. The first 
jwe of material from the arc- 
of posters from the 
^wopeaii Pwilamcnt elections 
yJJlUt Lancaster University 
and 29 this year, 
gJK^Horts for (he Euro- 
provide (he 
iffZjn a detailed study - 
w2SL^ rab ^ p wintry and 

I teufc^Jto'ridaries - of the 
2W 1 the parties presented 
W^ at? ^ promoted their 

(Whether to 

in tho ; campaigns, 
and of. course In 
one party which 
pposes British 
*^ Nafiottal Front, 
.that attempts to 
w*Wm Market as a 
^hUBetitt. the Union 
i *®°*pknously over 
W qn the cllchd of 
a.. > l *W8898tiOn of the 

other hand; 
so me of 
centred on the 

Pwlfeular, 
l™tl80 Democrat 
rfervently, the 
fo)-iiThe CDU 
u^ughout the 
\btii Deuisch- 
implying 
c on. the move 
a «#e too. The 
S' and Imaglna- 




Above: The Greens opt for a wholesome style while below, the French Communist Party choose a Mkhaelangelo motif 


They have ways of making 
us vote for them; Davina 
Chaplin and Ronald 
Ferguson look at the 
importance of posters as 
documentary evidence of 
visual propaganda. 



ast 


and put across the concept of a 
Europe which v transcends : the prob- 
lems of the butter mountain, (he wine 
lake and of balancing the budget. 

Tho sources of the graphic prop- 
aganda are rich and vrijfc-ranging In 
three cases In parttcular, ■ IWy, 
France and Germany - countries 
with strong artistic, traditions. By 
comparison, the others tended ,to 
produce less Imaginative • designs, 
relying, as they often did, on the 
effigy of the candidate. In some 
instances, the sources are chosen 
within the visual traditions associ- 
ated with the party in qnfHoiudn 
Germany the SPD's campaign based 
on photomontage goes back fo Ine 
artistic avant-garde of the Weimar 
Republic. In Italy and France, left- 
wing parties made me of 
cartoon, deriving from the May w 

. qfflche tradition. . ■. . . 

MSt-jSS 

which Is more ideologically centred 
and Imaginatively conceived and at* 
ecutcd, even ff it appears less profes- 

• slonally glossy than the propaganda of 
the mainstream consensus 
These often commission 


campaigns, a practise which leads to 

C iters that are slick In appearance 
t strongly reminiscent of ad9 for 
contraceptives or Coca Cola. 

prominent In this type are soft- 
focus shots of healthy youth running 
hand-ln-hand over Alpine meadows. ' 
The blandness of this imagery means 
In effect that It Is non-cotroversla! 
and could apply to almost any of the 
“moderate” parties, as could the 
appeal to phtriollc hutlncb which 
figures in many pwlera ofthe centre- 
right, often marked by flags. ' 

Left-wing parties and the extreme 
right differ considerably in their 
. method of present^t^me National 
Front In France (FN), for instance, 
which used the European elecjton as 
a means of giving their candidates 
political respectability, depicted its 
leader Jean-Marie U Pen atf infor- 
mal ahd approachable (but his open- 
necked shirt, WnitaE jf 
calls for the pubficTib piu^frooper 
past). In Italy, ex-FBwlst Almlrmjle 
' awoDued his truncheon for a reassur- 
ing fatherly pose, 
on Hie other 

^fbelua^fssodated with die totatita- 
lallty 


drawn from MichelanBelo to express 
creation, here applied to Johs^ and 
one. from Ldger’s worker-ori-scaf- 
foldlng paintings to celebrate frill . 
employment. It also made use of 
computer graphics In Its carapaisn to 
project an image ofup-to-tlie-lnmiite 
technolqgyi a party In toucb with the 
pulse of Europe in the 1980s. 

The Green Parties 1 propaganda Ts 
particularly interesting In Germany, 
where 1984 proved a very , successful 
year In party history, Die Giilhen too 
used cartoon to great effect, with the 
thertie of protest against unemploy- 
ment, environmental pollution and 
faclofy-farmli winning them a: 



forum and ' therefore need to get 
across a precise message about what 
they staridfor. 

sexist Images on the whole proved 
not to be a feature of the 1984 
European elections in most of the 
party campaigns, and women were 
no longer addressed as housewives 
and mothers only. Even the Italian 
extreme right (MSI) party paid lip- 
service to the liberated woman - with 
a slogan "Costmlamo I’Europa anehe 
‘A Mlsura di Donna proclaiming 
the importance of the female dimen- 
sion In Europe^ An exception was the 
Germant' CSU (Josef Strauss's piriy), - 
........ , . . . _ — .. . .. which depleted a young attractive 

greater, share of seats than expected,. ' woman licking a European lollipop. 

The style of their posters, signift- . > With : their mixture of Imagery i 
candy, ' Is ; . characterized ; by: ., style and words, posters revea! a aide 
whofesomenes?, which even ettends; : of the partiek which official manifes- 
to (he home-made Impression created '. tos cannot or do not. Inadvertently 
by lettering: which Is cuddly; ahd . the partfo* give themselves away, 
alternative, not; authoritative god Since we are all relatively unaccus- 

tomed to decoding. Images, posters 
are able to exploit This’ visual illitera- 
cy. cutting straight tlu-pugh our 
critical faculties to reach our emo- 
tions, frit ho Aillesf sende, the medium 
becomes the, more. potent message. 

The authors >« lecturers In the 


mahsireani. : Even In. Britain, the 
Ecology Party produced home-spun 

r are along these lines, conveying 
message that it lies, outside the 
: world of the party estebllshments. ■■ 
As a general rulei If was only. In 
, extremeleft fold regional parties that 
words predominated over image! 


s propaganoa 01 « *"“9 alltv ■. . .. words preaominaien over imagery., . me authors un lecturers fit the 

lensnspartles. Party This pfosumably -is becMMe;, these department pfUalian studies, Urri- 

lon advertising f 
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Robert Gittings and Jo Manton re- 
mind us that John Wordsworth, the 
father of William and Dorothy, came 
from the West Riding of Yorkshire to 
be the man of business to Lord Lowth- 
erin Westmorland. There iscertainiy a 
hard, gritty Yorkshire quality of stub- 
born resolution in both brother and 
sister. 

It enabled William when practically 
penniless to persevere in his vacation 
as poet, to leave Cambridge without a 
fellowship and live for years a wander- 
ing, bohemian life, leaving the Cook- 
son uncle and cousins who had brought 
him up and paid for his education to 
wail years for their money, instead of 
following the conventional course into 
a living or a tutorship. More extraor- 
dinary, a corresponding obstinacy in 
Dorothy led her to take the decisive 
step of sharing his life and keeping 
house for him. For Dorothy was 
stereotyped as that most conventional 
of 18th and 19th-century figures, the 
maiden aunt and poor relation. 

In 1794, when the decision was made, 
she .was fulfilling this role in the rapidly 
growing family of her cousin William 
Cookson and nis wife at their rectory 
at Forncetl in Norfolk. John Words- 
worth had died in 1783 when Dorothy 
was eleven and William two years 
older; their mother had died five years 
before. She was brought up first at 
Halifax by an older cousin. Elizabeth 
Threlkela (later RaWson), then by the 
Cookson?, now her guardians, qt Pen- 
' nth. The; Halifax household . was a 
laying one, the Penrith one seems to 
have oeen harsher and more straight- 
laced. From there she went to Foriiceu 
in 1788; she got on well with William 
Cookson and nis wife and the children. 
The decision at her age to leave is all 
the mqfe an instance o£ settled will. . 

. - 0ne powerful motive was the desire 
to |be reunited with members of the 
fhmily from whpm.she had. been sepa- 
rated.' For Dorothy suffered a peculiar 
refinement of deprivation which wa&- 
worse than the lot of William and her 
three other brothers:- ddring the years 
at .Halifax she never went home for 
holidays, even for Christmas, which 
was her birthday: r, Fof sixroars I was 
never once at home". As Qittings and 
Manton note.- in thqtage parents who 
died early treated ai many’ broken, . 
families ;a s broken marriages do In our' 
own age; “How are we'squahdefeed'. 

' : abroad*. Dorothy ■ says - in' another, 
letter-. The choice of verb is significant. . 

/ To be without a family centre is a waste 
of human material,, and the prudent 
, Yorkshire housekeeper J abhorred 


'waste. The squandering also hints at a 
financial plight. John Wordsworth hnd 
died intestate, leaving his affairs in 
chaos. James Lowther, Earl of Lons- 
dale, “the wicked Earl”, owed him 
£5,000 which was not repaid for almost 
twenty years. The guardians saw that 
the boys received a college education 
(though Dorothy had to leave board- . 
ing school) but the atmosphere was 
one of penury and increasing debt. 
This cavalier unscrupulousness of an 
irresponsible landowner may have had 
something to do with the passion of 
William's early radicalism in which his 
sister shared. 

When John, the sailor brother be- 
loved of them all, died in 1805, 
Dorothy was to exclaim, "The set is 
broken*. The family is a set in almost 
the mathematical sense, a complex of 
relationships. To begin re-establishing 
this set was why Dorothy left Forncett. 
The opportunity came with the Calvert 
legacy which allowed William and 
Dorothy to set up house at Raccdown 
in Dorset. Then there was the move to 
Alfoxton in the year of Lyrical Bal- 
lads, then Grasmere and the return to 
the Lakes, but always now they were to 
be together. Dorothy had emanci- 
pated herself from po'or relation sta- 
tus: she would not grow to be a Miss 
Bates; she would observe the fine 
relation of the re-created and extended 
set in the family of her brother’s wife 
and children. The huge irony is that 
her life in the prospering and burgeon- 
ing Wordsworth .set oF Dove Cottage 
and Rydal Mount was to be in great 
part one of selfless service and of 
constant backbreaking work. 

Her letters and journals are full of 
the details of this domestic life of 
cooking and baking, William catching 
fish to escape tl\e market prices that 
were rising steadily during the war 
years. Above all, there was the burden ' 
of washing, starching and ironing amid . 
the uncertainty of Lakeland weather. 
The atmosphere of poverty and frugal 
housekeeping continues through the 
Racedown period and on to the -years - 
at Grasmere and Allah Bank. There' . 
was n& great divide of physical life to 
Separate her from the beggars who 
came to the door: the sailor in n 
patched coat who asked, “Is there a 
brigg yonder that'll carry me ow’r 
t’watter?”; and of course the one met 
on the road, a very old leechgatherer 
who now lived by begging. Dorothy 
could enter with a fullsvmpathy into 
William's oarly poetry of the poor and ; 

. the alienated. Her Cookson cousin was 
a canon of Windsor and on a yisit t herd 
she had been presented to George HI. 
Bat she did her own . washing. /The , 
Wordsworths lived in a late stage of a 
status society and assumptions based 
on a monetary class system do not 
apply. A more helpful (hough loose 
parallel for them In their liberal and 
radical phase would.be the Russian 
19th-century intelligentsia; and then,, 
the oscillation to an organic ednservat- 
l?in arid Anglicanism would corres- 
pond to Dostoevsky’s religious , pans* '■ 
lavism. In their household the little 
boy ,pf ; Pasi1 Montagu whs brought up , 
in compete freedom on the principles ■ ■ 
. of Eintfe. ‘‘Nothing but what he learn? , 



sworths, John the unintellectual one 
being her pet. But it is difficult to » 
her as the victim of a male-created role 
(in spite of all that washing). In £ 
cose she had chosen the role as he 

chbrA in flm i:r. . i , 


Dorothy Wordsworth: ‘I shall not want society by a moonlit lake* 


from the evidence of the senses", says 
Dorothy. 

It is in registering with a fine particu- 
larity the evidence of her senses that 
Dorothy competes with her brother 
and Coleridge as a creative observer of 
nature. The journals reveal what Col- 
eridge called “her eye watchful in 
minute observation of nature". Or as 
she said in her description of the 
daffodils by Ullswater which formed 
the embryo impression for Words- 
worth's poem, “the simplicity and 
unity ana life of (hat busy highway". It . 
is not satisfactory to regard her simply 
as amassing the raw material for the 
poetry of theirs. There is a subtle, 
rhythmical prose poetry in the descrip- 
tive passages in the journals from the. . 
first sentence of the Racedown Jour-- . 
nal: “The green paths down the hill- 
sides are channels for streams". To 
, write like this she must have achieved a - 
purging of that language of sensibility : 
derived from Richardson and ot here in 
which the mdfo emotional parts of the 
letters to her friend Jane Marshall are 
written; she had to exercise a discipline 
comparable to that by which her- • 
brother in Lyrical. Ballads putged his 


verse of literary epithets. The Gras- 
mere journal marks a further develop- 
ment towards a more reflective style of 
observation. The favoured, Eden-like 
vale of Grasmere is now seen as the 
setting for a favoured pair who have 
escaped from the artificial world. “I 
shall not want society by a moonlit 
lake". Gittings suggests that Dorothy's 
prose here owes something to that 
textbook of the Romantic movement 
Paul el Virginie-, in that book the boy 
and girl grow up innocently like 
brother and sister. 

The affection of brother and sister 
cannot be Interpreted as incestuous, 
though according to De Qulncey (he 
locals often drew the most uncharit- 
able conclusions from their moonlight 
walks and obvioys closeness. In the 
creative , years there was a kind of 
symbiosis of the emotions between 
them. and Coleridge and all Dorothy’s 
'sexuality; seems to have been subli- 
mated into that: 8he had eariy decided 
never' to marry. When William’ mar- 
ried :Mary Hutchinson she accepted 
her as a friend and went oh living with 
them. Sp in the end-she did become 
a maiden aunt j to, -the -young Word- 


, . , IUC iulc as Kt 

share in the life of poetry. And the % 
k of domesticity was the necessary 
i ground-base of Wordsworth's poelry 
ra where imagination never floats wholh 
1 f[e e hom r the earth and common 
$ things; after writing the Ode her 
journal tells us, “Mr Olliff sent the 
dung and Wm worked in the Barden"- 
that was how it was. 

. Dorothy had chosen for herself, but 
it was a choice to be a helpmeet in a set, 
the set of competent and admiring 
women which surrounded and spoilt 
Wordsworth. It is natural therefore 
that the story of her life after his 
marriage should be largely a reflection 
of his concerns. She snared equally in 
his transition from radicalism to con- 
servatism and in the hardening of 
moral attitude which seems to nave 
followed on John Wordsworth's death 
and the sudden sense of limit it 
imposed upon these schdne Seelen. Id 
1793 she could write generously (and 
no doubt in quite go'od French) to 
Annette Vallon about the birth of 
William’s illegitimate daughter; twen- 
ty-odd years later both sne mid Wil- 
liam were reflecting disagreeably on 
De Quincy's liaison with a local girt, 
although that liaison was to enais 
marriage. The hardening was not only 
moral: from 1835 Dorothy began to 
lapse into paralysis and weak-raiod- 
endness (symptoms, think the bio- 
graphers, of Alzheimer’s disease). The 
strange prophecy of Tiittem Abbey was 
shockingly realized: • ’ • -* _ 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief 
Should be thy portion ... 

Robert Gittings and Jo Manton are 
to be congratulated on a firm and , 
balanced narrative. Gittings’s earita , 
biographies of Keats and Hardy wen 
often marked by speculative identifua- 
tions and intetpretations. Here all Isa 
plain story ana any suggested explana- 
tions of events are. tentative aw 
muted. The fact that the beginning of 
Dorothy’s physical decline coincided 
with a grave family misunderstanding 
with Annette is left to speak far Itself- 
William, under financial pressure, bad 
commuted Annette’s annuity to •; 
lump sum, but the income from the 
lump sum fell below the level of the 
annuity. Altogether Gittings and Mffl- 
ton succeed in establishing the diurnai 
round, the visits to friends, the 
mands of nephews and neighbours, a , 
the necessary background for 
Dorothy who walked on the hills « 
midnight like a gipsy. To explain Ik 
co-existence of these two aspects a 
another matter. 

That diurnal round rather than 
life of Iher imagination IsfuByto* 
before us in Professor Alan HiU s , 
judicious selection from DorolRys 
... letters. It forms a fitting compgjJJ ’ . . 
Mary Moorman’s Oxford edition 
the journals. 

Roger Sharrock was formerly P/of^- 
of English at King’s College, Lew"- , , 
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espousal or rejection of psycho- 
analysis. J ... ; - 

Ellis assumes that Freud’s, texts 
constitute a coherent body of theore- 
tical work that can help In tHe inter- 
pretation of literature. If he acknow- 
ledges only “a debt of a general rather 
than a particular nature- to Freud he 
continues to read literature against the 
map; of- bsychoanalyllc knowledge. 
Suclj a relation of. subordination has 
been-questlojied .by a- pritic such as 
gw*ana Pelman; wbp polntsout that, 
tflUerature seems prbne tofaj]'withlh 
v the doib^fn Qt psyrfioanalysU. it 9lso 
. provides; the ' : language which 
psychoa rtalysis /aes in Ot der to spda^bf 
and ftamb Uselt M Moreover, recent rhe^ 
torical criti(ism; examimn| the language 
■ of psychbtaialyiis with tbo ’sort of cafe 
tformajlyrciservcd for aidterafy text, has 
Rfeud-s Wri ting beddm'di 
entajiRldd within the very process flint' 
M seeks to analyse: If the application, of 
p^hoartalytic knowledge to literature 
has gWen place toan examination of the 
way* in which psychoanalysis and litera- 


bogey that Bilik seeks 'bdfspelcould be ; of the human mtdd do nbf square with 
said to, have a|ready.departed. ; v tha p^ssivity of the” experiences re- 
' ; Allis's- own prefefence Is for a' counted/- Wordsworth’s interpret a- 
psychofbgical reading “in the old - tions offer a systematic explanation 
style”, appealing more often to in * that is “forced . But then this argin 
... everyday common sehse psychology itself depends dn the way in 

• than to. ; Freud, while his r startling. V which Ellis himself has interpreted the 
reftaal to cdp'slder the- effect s of Ian- i. spots in the first -placfe. 

age hardly accords with the spirit of : ■ ' Ellis’s ' exclusive emphasis bn 
thcinYentor of theta I klngcure. Never- . psychology leads him to.d&regafd the 
ythclcsshedoes. not. manage entirely to- . ,extent to which much of thd mental 
; avold the reductive^ that he rightly experience' evoked in the Prelude d 
^ i ^ychottalytic entip- . fofres;..metaphysdcal , claims.. -Stace 

' I!?"' Si- 8 8 » { ho book Is quite - Arriola it hM PcCome.'custbmary. pa'r- 
' ' SfrS'ghtforward:. to understand ,:the tlcularly In Britain, to regard Words- 
■ ^°^l| l 6Q/Ihe twq enigmatic “Spots of, . .mirth as a humanist aria to dismiss the 


• mind and nature, Itself • 

" image" of the “sbul divine”. ForEUls - . 

- this oscillation only evidences sigas '.. 
confusion”. He thus ret reatsjow 

: correspondence between mino 


Charles Taylor has always been a 
particularly interesting philosopher. 

His thought Is wide-ranging, the pro- 
duct of an extrovert personality and a 
penetrating mind. Moreover, his phi- 
kophy has a special interest because, 
although he writes for the most part in 
the tradition of analytical philosophy, 
kcombines this with an interest in and 
itjpect for recent continental move- 
iwiis, particularly phenomenology 
ud hermeneutics. A concern for the 
later is relatively common among 
Canadian philosophers, but the par- 
ticular blend of philosophical attitudes 
which manifests itself in .Taylor’s 
thinking Is all his own. 

The two volumes now published 
provide a selection of Taylor’s papers 
nitten during the last fifteen years. 

The first volume is directed to the 
philosophy of mind and, in a very 
special sense, to the philosophy of 
Sap: age; the second has as Its concern 
the philosophy of the social sciences - 
rod political philosophy. Each is pre- 
Eacu by an introduction which is 
identical in content (though not, oddly 
ongh, in printing). In this, Taylor 
mpnasizes the extent to which he 
ttprds the papers as “promisory 
■ta". He also expresses the hope 
flitthey may lead to the fulfilment of a 
Bte ambitious ■ project concerned ■ 
with demonstrating wnat he calls the 
"uifeiate moral grounding" or /Bpir- 
itual basis" of modem naturalism from 
whin a rival and more acceptable 
taory. • ' • .... 

The introduction opens with the 
agrestion that the papers ore “the 
*wc of a monomaniac'’. Certainly a 
Particular view of human, beings, a 
jpedfic “philosophical anthropology", 
onade clear time after time In these 
essays. It is a' view which is fun- 
•hraenlally hermeneutical, and owes 
to philosophers such as Heideg- 

e ho lie at the root of contemporary 
erieutics. Man is a self-interpret- 
agarjlmHl, whose nature is somehow 
constituted by that interp reta fi° n - 
Is also fundamentally an agent. 
Weed the self-intprpretation view is 
Rstretoutin apaper entitled “What is 
“®ian agency? 1 *. In that paper, Taylor 
“axes use of a distinction made by., 
“Shy Frankfurt, between first ana 
**wd-order 'desires, the second of 
™lch have the I first as their object. 
“W [s. what gives human beihgs the 
PwuKar responsibility for their actions 
"™ch Is ictiaracterlstic' of. them : as ■ 
Fjymsi A: number of papers In the 
volume elaborate on that idea. 
They also emphasize the essential 
!°Jt played by language in that self- 
[atefpretation and this is taken ferther 
^™<>papets specifically on language. 

» . jrtmete. Taylor tries to present a view 
language' which is “expressive". 


what others have called “scientism", 
appears obviously inadequate. Taylor 
criticizes Heidegger, Foucault, the 
Frankfurt School and others for in- 
adequate arguments and over-hostility 
towards the “scientific outlook"; but it 
is not clear that he has anything better 
to put in their place. He provides a rich 
description of what human beings, as 
persons and agents, are. He challenges 
the so-called naturalists to do justice ot 
such a description, but he does not 
really have a positive theory to offer 
which deals adequately with the rela- 
tions between that description and our 
physical nature, let alone the theory 
after which he hankers, which wifi 
explain the moral pull of naturalism. 

The second volume may have more 
that is positive to offer - an account of 
practical reason, for example, and the 
part that this plays in our understand- 
ing of people as social beings. There 
are also interesting and penetrating 
thoughts on political issues - on jus- 
tice, freedom Bnd the wrongness of 
thinking of people as atoms, indepen- 
dent of each other. Even here, how- 
ever, he is clearest about what he is 
opposed to. Once again, there is a rich 
description of human beings, and there 
are splendid gestures towards drawing 
out the implications of that description 
for a number of political and social 
issues. Much of it remains, however, at 
the level of gesture or, in his own words, 
of "promissory notes". 

Taylor has had a reputation for 





; nrst spot, guilt (with help from Freud , the power of Wordsworth’s owii niirid. 
■ here). He argues that Wordsworth's 1 Consciousness . is structured' dialecti- 
of them 85 oally (typical of the pdriOd) through 




nature^ becomes precaripWi 
such moment,- the description ol\ 

• ..Winander bOy. in BooLv, he JnPf,. 

remarks: that, ‘‘the enclosure 
; . world .within the self m^kes ticat . 

vision fiom the top . of Stiowdoj i 

Book XIII demonstrates ;the «»• 
superiority to the. world to; "8^, 
movtis”. one begins to yronder 
• the contusion; Is that of the text or .... 
■ •-■analysis,- . „ : .• ‘ 

-.. , . - _ - 

: Robert Young/ 

t Robert Young is leciurer 


many years as a stimulating teacher. 
These essays will give some flavour of 
that. The breadth of thought is strik- 
ing, even when the expression of it is 
casual. Readers will have their atten- 
tion drawn to issues and ways of 
regarding them which they may not 
otherwise have thought of. whether it 
all adds up to a satisfactory philo- 
sophical anthropology is more doubt- 
ful, and there may even be reason to 
doubt whether Taylor’s ‘‘promises’’ 
can ever be fulfilled. Even as they 
stand, however, the papers have their 
own unmistakable value; they form an 
Impressive collection. 

D, W. Hamlyn 

D. W. Hamlyn is professor of philoso- 
phy ql Birkbeck College, London . 


What do 
we know? 

Relativism and the Social Sciences 
by Ernest Gellner 

Cambridge University Press, £22,50 
ISBN 0 521 26530 4 
Tradition and Innovation: the Idea of 
civilization as culture aud its 
significance 
by H.T. Wilson 

Routledge & Kegan Paul , £17 .50 
ISBN0 71020009 9 

Although these two books occupy the 
same territory - the territory whete 
philosophy, anthropology and socio- 
logy meet , their authors are moving in 
opposite directions and at different 
speeds. At the heart of both is the 
problem of rationality: ours and 
others; present and past. For both the 
epistemological question: "How is it 
that we know what we know?" is also a 
sociological question. But Ernest Gell- 
ner asks it confidently, confident of 
himself and his culture: clear and 
precise in his answers. And H. T. 
Wilson asks it hesitantly, far from sure 
about his culture or nis capacity to 
answer at all. , . 

Gellner is concerned, principally, 
with science and then by extension 
with progress and innovation. Wilson 
Is concerned with innovation and by 
extension with progress and science. 
One is a materialist for whom the 
world is real and our attempts to know 
it - in science - valid and successful. 
The other is an idealist for whom the 
world is what we construct, and there- 
fore can construct differently, and for 
whom science is no longer a paragon. 

Gellner begins his book with a 

a uestion: “We know better - but how 
o we know that we know better?". 
Wilson ends with a set of rather 
different questions, the first of which 
asks about the nature of our culture 
and our capacity as social scientists to 
know and understand it reficxively. It 
is a question defined by a Wittgenstei- 
nlan perception of culture as a form of 
life and defined afro by Wilson’s own 


argument that things can exist but still 
be incomprehensible, beyond our abil- 
ity to name and describe them. The 
second and last questions are as fol- 
lows: “Is there an answer lying hidden 
below the surface of the question: 
What could such a notion mean?, and 
if there is then what docs i/ilr mean?". 
The regress looms infinite, and I 
suppose it is meant ta. I can hear 
Gellner crying in his bath. 

Wilson wants to understand innova- 
tion, not as an empirical fact - discrete, 
effective, explicable -but as a quality, 
a phenomenon. The concept of in- 
novation which he seeks is beyond 
comprehension and beyond descrip- 
tion. Such a concept needs ro speak of 
possibilities and must not be limited by 
a definition which insists on making it 
the property of advanced industrial 
society, and of bureaucratic organiza- 
tional structures and capitalist Ideolo- 
gies. Indeed Innovation is not a prop- 
erty at all, nor the exclusive right of 
any one culture, especially our otyn. 
The institutionalization of innovation, 
its legitimation as an Ideology of 
instrumental rationality, and its capac- 


ity to anaesthetize us from our past, 
our future and the worlds of others, 
has to be resisted and to be resisted 
philosophically. 

This philosophy emerges labori- 
ously, In bonc-crunching prose, from n 
critical attention to the work of Witt- 
genstein, Wchcr and Durkhcitn. It has 
something of Hegel and much of 
critical theury. Innovation in our cul- 
ture has become traditional. Reason is 
no longer rational. We have divided 
the world into the little bits and pieces 
of empiricism; wc have lost sight of the 
whole. Wc have overlooked the possi- 
bility of reflexlvliy and praxis, the 
affirmation of both of which _ can 
transforai our culture and undermine a 
Weberian pessimism. Our civilization 
Is to be understood as one culture 
among others; our progress may not be 
real. Our commitment to innovation is 
no longer rational. Our social science, 
because it reinforces our social in- 
strumentalism, is inadequate. And our 
world, suddenly and disastrously de- 
pendent on natural resources whose 
supply we can no longer control or 
guarantee, and which is entirely 
vulnerable to the products of its scien- 


tific advances, is in ensis. The new 
game is adaptation. Innovation is 
dead. We must learn from the others. 

Gellner writes with a razor. His first 
essay on positivism and Hegelianism, 
which has itsorigin in the public debate 
between Karl Popper and Theodor- 
Adorno in Tfiblngen in I%1 , is simply 
brilliant. But it is his second, on the 
nature of rationality, which illustrates 
most clearly the differences between 
his position and Wilson's. 

Instrumental reason Is the kev tothc 
success of the western world. That 
success is undeniable and irreversible. 
It is to be valued. It is the achievement 
of, and the context for, science. But 
instrumental reason, if it is to work, 
needs boundaries. It needs and defines 
one world (and not a Wittgenstein mn 
plurality of worlds), but at the same 
time can only work within limited 
portions of that world - those portions 
where evidence can be tested and aims 
defined. The problem, as Gellner puts 
it in this essay, is that the advance of 
instrumental rationality has increased 
the number of occasions when fun- 
damental issues of principle or moral- 
ity do in fact need to be decided. It 
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would seem that instrumental rational- 
ity was reaching its limits; and Wilson 
would agree. But whereas Wilson is 
certain that something must change, 
Gellner is uncharacteristically Indeci- 
sive. He is not sure whnt follows. 

To he sure Gellner and Wilson live 
in different worlds: llw one discrete, 
analytic, where concepts outrun the 
social: the other synuptlc, synthetic, 
nnd where the social and the individual 
outrun concepts. In one Wilson is 
simply wrong — a romantic ttnu a 
philosophical luddite. In the other 
Gellner is a symptom - of a disease, 
called realism. It is probably incurable, 
n kind of philosophical AIDS. 

The two would seem to be incom- 
mensurable. But meanwhile the world 
shudders on. Wilson has hope. Gellner 
has arguments. Maybe they should get 
together. 


Roger SHverstone 

Roger SHverstone is lecturer in roc/- 
otogy qt Brunei Untyentify. • 


A new 



Nineteenth-Century Religious Thought 
ta the West, volume one 
edited by Ntaian Smart, et al 
Cambridge University Press, £27 .50 
ISBN 0521 22831 X 

The 19th century “was a revolutionary 
time when the older theistic world- 
view, already under attack since the 
Renaissance and throughout the En- 
lightenment, gave why to a now, more 
variegated, more complex, circumst- 
ance for religious thought ... 
Whether one sees these developments 
as monuments to human genius or 
regard* them with Karl Barth as 

■ nerve rse deviations from the theolo- 

■ alan's proper task, there Is no denying 
frie extent to which even contemporary 
religious thought bears the mark of 
their influence. Whatever may obtain 


question of what sense, if any, can be 
given to religious belief as a response 
to human finitude. It Is by discussing 
Kant's recognition of this issue that 
Fackenbeim seeks to.reconcile Kant s 
insistence on duty as the motive for 
moral action with his account of belief 
in God and immortality. Can finitude 
be transcended in metaphysical sys- 
tems? If religion is to seek refuge in 
phllwiphy , ' h f Ti 
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than “designative", and one 
therefore fue* In the face of . 
tecent Anglo-Saxon philo- 
“PJJangJn thij area, which is very 
J®*™ concerned with me aping and 
imth-conditjons. Taylor presents his 
S* Wa ty historical conspectus which 
* ratnaiiiig iq itself, although It has to ■ 
Wid that his historical/ forays, 
"metimes.elong relutively uncharted. 

krtd'tp be imptessionlstic/iA 
tJJJJf hWbrifcal. survey in apaper on 

; epistemological and 
pntnqcypn action, seems ■ 
. “npWgji^dubious. 

[ WM Here iv similar to bhe 
| the papers in' the 

‘ pad. c>f the first-volume in which. 

■ 18 the, Windmills of recent. 

thtorizlng^.p^rticula * 


elsewhere, twentieth-centuryreligious 

thought is very much the enud of the 
nineteenth’’. No better' justification is 
needed for this three-yolume enter- 
. prise.' *■' ■ * 

: The essays in the first volume fulfil 
the editors/ hopes that they would be 
more than summaries at historical 
developments. They succeed In bring- 
. ing out what is of lasting value in their 
subjects. Each contribution has an 
excellent biographical essay appended 
• to It, which gives guidance to further 
reading, with* ^spedill tefeirence to l«ls 
and studies in Englirfi.; Some essavs 
nrv i* jteeeslsi referring only 



; dtly. Three essays (Emile Fackenheim 
- on Kant. Richard Vaylor on SchcmjQ- 

hauer and Van A- Harvejl on FeuerWch 

and Marx): stand out from therest^ 

■\3^S£3&£S* 

•: us. • 


tensions such a question creaieo ror 
Hegel and Hegelianism. Is the re- 
sponse to Altitude to be rooted ta 
religious feelings and sentiments, such 
. as &hleiermacher’s feeling of depend- 
ence? Certainly not, « t “™2R thev 
given the impoverished treatment they 
receive from 20 th-century emotivists 
and their successors. Schopenhauer s 
reflections force us to face the tfiffer- 
ence between genuine and deluded 
attempts to transcend finitude. When 
philosophy is brought to bear on 
religious responses, in this context, are 
those responses shown to befree 
rationalistic critiosms, as Kierkegeard 
argued, or are they shown to be a 
“disease of language", as Feuerbach 

tami disappointing ^ ahJfe 0 f,th£ col- 
lection isteat little is said , expH cl tiy.0 f 
connections with philosophy, as dis- 
tlnct from religion and theology, In Uw 
second half of the 20 th-century.. Yet, 
the connections are obvious. Irt the 
closing essay. Van Harvey says that.we; 
still await an impressive theoretical 
■ prosecutor of Feuerbach's ntalon: of 

of issues concerning concept-form a- 
' ttan ln religion. It would be tostawrtf'J® 

- Schopenhauer. Kierkegaard arm , 
Feuerbach, for the connections be- . 
tween 19th and l^Ofe-century drought 
which arc made in this ^collection, 
however, we ; have evefy rtason to qe 
grateful.- ’ 
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The culmination o f twer^j^egi^^ 
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D. Z. Phillips 


’ Despite not being strictly a 19th-. 
proSws^re seJ fo / it b yi^M n ^ D. Z. Philip « professor of phihso’ 
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BOOKS 


A special 
case 


State and Polities In the USSR 
by David Lane 
Blackwell, £27.50 and £8.95 
ISBN Q 631 13874 9 and 13873 0 
Soviet Economy and Society 
by David Lane 
Blackwell, £27.50 and £8.95 
ISBNO 631 13875 7 and 13876 5 
Soviet Pglillra 1945-53 
by Timothy Dun mo re 
Macmillan, £20.00 
ISBNO 333 27569 1 


In Alexander Zinoviev’s satire on 
Soviet Wfo The Yawning Heights, 
Slanderer (who of course generally, 
tells the truth) declares that ’‘All the 
traditional concepts of social science 
lose their sense when applied to Ihans- 
kian society.” David Lane rather 
assumes the opposite, For him the 
problems of tne Soviet Union are 
comfortingly familiar, (hey are those 
common to Industrial societies. The 
economy has to be managed, people 
have to be trained, needs and interests 
have to be aggregated and satisfied and 
state power must aim to stabilize and 
legitimate itself. 

At this self-evident level there is 
little that is contentious in Lane’s 
constant counsel to area specialists to 
take note of the problems common to 
all states, and all economies and 
societies based on modem industrial 

K reduction. Our difficulties arise when 
c asserts (and he does so with equal 
constancy) that the manner and the 
processes through which these prob- 
lems are resolved are essentially simi- 
lar to those employed in western 
liberal democracies. ‘The view 
adopted here is that the Soviet political 
system functions in a similar way to 
western ones”, 'The political process is 
essentially similar to other, modem 
industrialized states',” At this point 
.even fervent comparatives might 
draw breath. The more dubious would 
: demand U? know' what is involved in ; 
thd nbtlqns'of “political system” and 
.^UdcaJ process'* a a. applied, to' the 

Lane does, in text and diagram , take 
us through the formal and constitu- 
tional channels through which power is 

.exercised; making frequent homely 
comparisons with oiir own Institutions ' 
The cKdrdse^of state power, even of 
State power, does not; however, '’neces- 
sarily entail the existence of a political 
process- or of properly political rela-\ 
bonships, Iq, assuming that it does 
Lane not only tends to debase tHe 
' specifically political; he also fails to 
. grasp the singular and peculiar narure 
of the Soviet polity. Individual, civic or. 
political rights cannot (as Lane ack- 
. nowledges) be claimed against society 
and, state. Not only in constitutional . 
theojy but io.evcryday. prfictjce the' 
exercise! of rights is restricted to tbfc 
; pursuit i of those general goals that - 
" promote the organic unity of state and ■ 
society . Thejt Is then no legal or social v 1 
space for individual and group ailtpn- : 
pmy or for habits qf independence to 
The very preconditions for- 
political activity are absent.' All strata 
of the population ■ (as Lane again 
astutely observes) are efficient! yin- 
cofporatcd through faiplly and educa- 
tional socialization and through the 


as consumers nor as citizens do the vast 
mass of the Soviet population have any 
open opportunities to express their 
interests so as to influence the process 
of decision-making or even to articu- 
late grievances. One is, surely, entitled 
to question whether there is anything 
specifically political about an electoral 
system that provides no inputs what- 
ever to the formulation of policy, or a 
system of government through popular 
representation that yields an inflexibly 
unanimous vote on all aspects of public 
policy. If this is a political system it 
clearly exhibits a rationale quite diffe- 
rent from our own and a highly 
distinctive view of what politics is. 

■ Lane's two books are ambitious in 
both scope and method, containing a 
mass of information presented in spi- 
rited narrative as well as in clearly 
tabulated and diagrammatic form. As 
such these are indeed substantial and 
valuable books. It is Lane's method, 
his mode of interpreting the evidence 
so copiously amassed, that fails to 
convince. 

These problems beset the analysis 
of Soviet Economy and Society. Lane 
has an open sympathy for properly 
" socialist economic ana social struc- 
tures and his vision of their ideal forms 
is central to bis running critique of 
Soviet actuality. The difficulty, here 
again, is his unproblematical specifica- 
tion of what should count as soriaiist. 
For him socialism essentially consists 
in public planning supplanting the 
anarchy of the market, production for 
need, mil employment, job security, 
narrow differentials in terms of con- 
sumption and the working class as the 


State 


security 


Third World Politics: an Introduction 
by Christopher Clapbam 
Croom Heim, £15.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 07099 0757 5 and 0758 3' 
Government and Politics In Africa 
by William TordofT 
Macmillan . £ 18.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 333 341880 and 341099 ' 
Independent Africa and the World . 
by Peter Calvocoressl 
Longman, £3.50 
ISBN 0582 296544 


.pdtept benefits and sanctions that bind ' 
them.to thetr work collective. Neither -: 


After around a decide and a half 
during which almost ail textbooks on 
the politics of third world states were 
written from a “dependency" perspec- 
tive, in which the machinations of 
, world capitalism provided the domi- 
nant explanatory factor, It Is with some 
relief that one can witness a new 
growth area of books in which the 
importance, of indigenous /factors has 
returned' to the - fore. These ' three 
books are all; Implicitly or explicitly, 
part of thls davelopment. 

■ Although Christopher Claphara's 
book has a wider focus,' dealing with 
the entire third world rather than just 
Africa, it has certain features in com- 
mon with the other two. All three are 
arranged along the same lines with 
Individual chapters oii . colonialism, 
nationalism, government, the eco- 
nomy, ideologies and so on, and all 
three reflect growing, disillusionment 
with the way.-thlrd world states have 
been run Since independence. From a 
common-dense, non-specialist ; view- 
point this may seeih an obvious posi- 
tion to. take but the over-obtimistic 
Self-delusion of many specialists has 
held sway for a long time and is not yet 
obliterated.- Even now, despite all 
.evidence to. the. .Contrary . some still 
regard the chaotic arid 'contradictory, 
events in ajiumljer of 'statu as being 
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only legitimate source of state power. 
It is in termB of these criteria that 
Soviet practice is learnedly and often 
acutely scrutinized. Even in terms of 
this narrow definition of socialism 
there are evident problems. How, for 
instance, are people's differing needs 
and the hierarchy in which they are 
valued, to be articulated and aggre- 
gated so as to have a decisive impact 
upon the formulation of economic 
plans? This cannot be openly and 
effectively done in the absence of 
exactly those same preconditions that 
make political life possible. The pre- 
dictable consequence Is, as Lane puts 
it, that “Goods are produced iri 
qualities and styles which suit the 
producers' ‘plan maximization’ rather 
than consumer needs." Throughout 
both volumes the crucial area that Is 
ignored is the linkage between the 
state, the economy, and society. Lane 
repeatedly insists upon the constitu- 
tional and functional differentiation 
between the party as the vehicle of the 
working class and the lynchpin of state 
power on the one hand and the 
economic ministries or government on 
the other. Each is held to be relatively 
autonomous vis-fi-vis the other and 
they are discussed separately In the 
two volumes. In this manner the real 
sovereignty of the party and its effec- 
tive control of the whdle governmental 
and economic apparatus is quite dis- 
counted. The crucial interplay be- 


politics in the last decade of Stalin’s 
regime. Dunmore pursues the by now 
familiar revisionist thesis that there 
1 were more tensions, controversies and 
disputes behind the apparently mono- 
lithic facade of Stalinist Russia than is. 
conventionally believed. What emer- 
ges is a picture of the conflicting 
nefdo'ms of an ill-elaborated dif- 
ferentiation of function, and the in- 
creasingly assertive personalization of 
power oy leading functionaries who 
enjoyed very considerable security of 
tenure and die consequent capacity to 
frustrate leadership objectives in some 
important areas. They were to be sure 
dependent on Stalin, but as Dunmore 
demonstrates he too was dependent 
upon them. Like Lane Dunmore leans 
upon a rather forced distinction be- 
tween the functions and interests of the 
economic ministries (the “ira- 

S 'ementors") and those of the party 
ie "checkers"). The clashes between 
ese and other groups constituted 
what Dunmore takes to be the stuff of 

B o lilies, even a sort of pluralist politics. 

ut the terms in which the argument is 
conducted are left woefully imprecise. 
Neither Lane nor Dunmore effectively 
refutes Slanderer's conclusion that “in 
its inner life.the Ibanskian state is not a 
political individual, for there is within 
it no other independent and opposing 
individual.” 


tween the party, the state and the 
i large 


economy Is largely ignored. 

Similar problems of a methodologic- 
al and terminological nature emerge In 
Timothy Dunmore’s assessment of 


Neil Harding 


Neil Harding Is reader In politics and 
Russian studies at University College, 
Swansea. 



Nkrumah (centre) with the first all-African cabinet in 1954: from End 
of Empire by Brian Lapping (Granada, £14.95). 


port of the . “transition to socialism” 
from which a new golden age will 
emerge at some unspecified time in the 
, future. If the life of the citizens of the 
third World is to be improved the 
emphasis must be on the here and now • 
or, as Gapham puts it, "the problem is '• 
not where you should be trying to go 
'but how you should get there.; 

. Qapham’s book is by far the best of 
the three; Although it covers a more 
• disparate group of states it is much the 
; most coherent. As might be expected 
■ from an Africanist thehook does have 
a bias towards Africa but many insight- 
(fill comparisons are made with the rest 
of the third world. He concentrates 
t “on .the state and the dilemmas of. . 
•those who run faff; and identifies the. 

I; rulers' overriding, dilemma as staying , 
in power. To do this political elites .- 
- muat maintain both the state itself apd • 

: their own rale, within: it, neither oF. 
whlch.arc remotely easy tasks. To see • 

: Thla cs takihg precedence over Me- : 
,velQpment" may seem cynical but it 
does .accord, with the foaiity of ; third 
.world politics which is by and large a . 
■very rough and. dangerous game.Thus . ’ 
• ; “economic development, policies -are 
state development jSQlides’Vbecause 
1 . “tfre most important priority pf econo- . 
;:mic management i is the maintenance •: 
; and consolidation of the' state’’, the ; 
same principle applied to foreign reia- , 
tions.' because '’what governing elites 
,seekTo do/;ft manage The flow (of . . 
transaction? with the wiper, world) to 
as . they can in. order to maintain ' . 
their own security".: : i. ... . 

Pot, panham ;ffie third world states ■ 
nave. jri ihe maih> f ailed lit the 'two.- •. 
.Msjc moral, taste' pf providing,, -for.< 
thefr-dtUeiis, physical security and the v- 
oppprtunity, J q .express; .(heir, own.; 
aspirations.:. This -is .undoubtedly 1 a.' 
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miracle 


A Short History orthe Yugoslav 
Peoples 

by ft-ed Singleton 
Cambridge University Press, £22 50 
and £7.50 

ISBNO 521 25478 7 and 27485 0 
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•glppmy conclusion but entirely explic- 
able, within the principal motive tiqtis 
■ of the political elites, Overall fhi$ is a >’ 


on the other hand, is a great dis- 
appointment. Professor Tordoff has 
for many years been an outstanding 
teacher and writer on African politics, 
but one would not know it from this 
book. It is a strange work which reads 
as though it has been written by a 
committee, such is the patchwork of 
styles contained within it. Of course, 
any book written on such a large topic 
will involve a great deal of drawing on 
the work of other scholars but here the 
eclecticism lacks any form of synthesis. 
The approach shifts about alarmingly 
depending on the source (always scru- 
pulously acknowledged) from 1960s 
structural-functionalism to Marxism 
andeverthingin between, thus there Is 
no overall Ideological and conceptual 
viewpoint. Although - students will 
learn a great deal from this book they 
may also And It rather confusing; ' . 

- Peter 1 Calvocoressi’s book is mbch • 
the shortest and slightest of the three: 
there is for example a complete abs-: 
ence of footnotesor,. bibliography. It 
covers both the domestic and interna* 
tional aspects of. African affairs, but 1 
with rather different , degrees, of sue- • 
cess. In terms of Africa’s international - .- 
relations this is really quite a Useful 
book, lively, well written and informa- 
tive, In. terms of dbmestii; politic* it Is 
less successful: Pari. of the problem is •• 
that it , Is littered with 'Silly factual . 
errors: for example the claim ‘that . 
Majbr-Gepera! Irorisi; the first milit- . . • 
ary ruler of Nigeria, . was an example of . 
the.' “feudal upper crust in .the : : 

North” when Jri fact he wte an Ibci from 
the , Eastern ;B,6gio'n who .was despised 
by.and everitiialiy killed hy the Nqrth. .. 
ernertf- Mistake*, and lack of, attention ' 
to detail, are irhportapt especially in an 
Introductory, book'. No studept, for. 
example, who: thought Jronsi was .-a. 

' northerner could beg] n to -make sense . r 
Qf .sffiat . was: taking pla<* itf Nigerian 
politics iri i96p4 , , J ' |l( ' v r ‘ 


That Yugoslavia exists at all is some- 
thing of a modern miracle: embodviu 
a perennial defiance of the challenge! 
separatist nationalism and a dosed 
refusal to succumb to “Balkanization" 
in the heart of the Balkans, contem- 
porary Yugoslavia cannot fail to intri- 
gue by its very survival. By the same 
token, the bewildering physical, reli- 
gious, cultural and political heter- 
ogeneity of the somewhat arbitrary 
territory which was christened 
“Yugoslavia” as recently as 1929 
makes its history (to quote Fred Sing- 
leton) “the despair of tidy minds” and 
“an almost impossible task” to write. 

This book is precisely what its title 
proclaims, not a specialist study re- 
plete with formal footnotes and 
academic apparatus but a synoptic 
“short history”. Us select and critical 
bibliography is mainly English-lan- 
guage and right up-to-date, providing 
excellent encouragement to the gener- 
al reader to follow up his initial 
interest. No claims to making an 
original contribution to the academic 
debate on Yugoslavia are advanced. 
There is, however, a firmer than usual 
emphasis on the impact of war, which 
implicitly (and surely justifiably) up- 
grades wartime experience as a deter- 
minant in the moulding of Yugoslav 
society. 

Not a “popular history" In the 
conventional sense of- the term, the 
book has an uncompromisingly narra- 
tive format and Its presentation Is 
consistently down-beat (though not 
without occasional flashes of my 
humour). The approach is deliberately 
uncontroversial: provocative issues 
framed along the lines of “Tito -Last 
of the Habsburgs or First of the 
Yugoslavs?” are pointedly omitted. 

As the title suggests, the "ordinuy 
people” of Yugoslavia, for whom t« 
author clearly has the greatest respect, 
are generally well served. Even so, 
there are gaps: for example, the female 
majority of the population (the pit* 
duct of a high male death rale i w- 
tained over centuries) gets short shnn. 
relegated to a derisory paragraph op 
almost the last page. And whlfe this 
account could never be judged op 
humanized”, it' might be considered 
“depersonalized". Singleton ( ha* au 
understandably poor, opinion oi 
Yugoslav leaders across the centur- 
ies, whether tribal hajdttks or com- 
munist “new class”, prompting Wm to 
underplay the role or'personalities u 
his history of the Yugoslav people!. H 
may well be true thatlocal nattonaBJ 
lacked Its Mazzinis and Oadboldu bu 
colourful characters from Karadjoroje 


WtVUIXWI *“ r. * -JiUfl d 

to Djllas become dbappggg 


etiolated through this approam- 
the towering, surely charismatic figure 
of Tito appears unconvincingly 
dowy and monochrome. „ 

Pitched midway between 
and popular levels, this is a 
tious and scrupulous survey oftw 
. inhabitants of what became Yugtwjr 
via from classical tipes to the pro*® 
day. The chronological stress Is mo* 
ern. With half the text covcriug tj^ 

post-1918 ! pbtip d, 
post-1945 period- The treatm?JtJ« 
generously brdad*spectruul. » JJ n 
fegral (not cosmetic) sectio»®. 


fiteratiire lending a satisfying sense 
physical context and cultural perspew 
tf VO* , 

But the book’s most valuaWeoofl'-, 
tribution must aufely :be in Jg 

the most objective ^ m 

survey - of the Yu^lav-pecp 1 ^, 
qppear . lot year*. The rtuthor . _ _ 

manages toretain hi* wcNftZ^he 
handedness" when de&cnbirtg 


handedness' when ^ deWhWJjs . 
Ustasha regime'in JJte 

His nroven . abilitv to subordinate 


His proven! ability fo,*uborm»K», 


slpnate treatment of Yugosm. .- 
only enhances his . achijtvern e ot-. 
almost unique impartiality, a s*™:™ 


aunosi unique impaiuoii.;, “".Balkan 

un -Balkan account of the most 
Of politTcal commiiiiitiesi 


Rayoionld Pearson 


Kray** ^ichjshhuld hoi only > = ... 
l^nalts place on student reading lists Tohn At 'AVlfiprtiaiV 

■ ibut caff be read, with i preat prnBv hy ■ ■ • iTytScuiqn 

hi**/- ' ' > ?> r po}ifaai{he Dr Person k senior lecturer in 

v; % ^ i : Pjf ; at the Unlversity of Ulsler. / 
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Cohesive 

writing 


Children’s Writing and Reading: 
analysing classroom language 
by Katharine Perera 
Blackwell , £25.00 and £8.95 
ISBN 0631 13653 3 and 13654 1 


The debate about the teaching of 
English inspired by the Schools In- 
spectorate consultative document, 
"English from five, to sixteen", has 
revived for some the whole Issue of 
whether or not grammar should be 
taught in schools. Katharine Perera’s 
book is about grammar, not the now 
long discarded traditional grammar 
but rather those insights that are 


provided by modern descriptive ling-, 
uistics. As such it should make those 
who read it better informed for the 
debate. However, although the book’s 
focus is undoubtedly linguistic analysis 
- the subtitle ought to have been its 


title - Perera is not advocating the 
teaching of grammar in schools. 


IVAMUii^ vi O’”” — — — — — 

Rather, she thinks that teachers should 
master a considerable body of linguis- 
tic knowledge in sufficient depth to be 
able to analyse both children's writing 
and the books chosen for their reading. 


Four fundamental questions arise 
from the author’s main intention and 


the treatment of her subject-matter. 
First, is the amount of linguistic know- 
ledge being advocated really neces- 
sary? Looking at Perera's approach, 


Acquiring 

language 


Language Development In 
the Pre-school Years 
by (Jordon Wells 
Cambridge University Press, 
05.00 and £12,95 
ISBN 0521 26461 8 and 31905 6 


The study of language development is 
mainly concerned with formulating 
and testing hypotheses about how the 
child discovers the structure of the 
Language he hears. Since the Vast 
majority of children acquire language 
-without any apparent difficulties, and 


witnout any apparent difficulties, and 
spre children acquire any language 
with equal ease, It is assumed that 


vetopment for the past 25 years. 

universality a justifiable assump- 
tion? About 15 years ago Gordon 


the dominant characteristic of the two 
substantial chapters on the grammatic- 
al structure of English (chapter two) 
and the main grammatical develop- 
ments that take place between 18 


whole-heartedly involved with the 
work of Michael Halliday, who has 

K rovided two valuable concepts at the 
:vcl of meaning: cohesion and regis- 
ter. Cohesion refers to the unity of a 


. « .. . 1 . , — iu nib unity ui a 

months and the teenage yeare (chapter text within Itself, how it hangs together 
^‘U'Tieoftechnical as a wh o,e; register refers to the text's 
^?J n “ tered, . More ? Ve l' unJ *y with ils scuing - that is. the 
the background necessary to embark appropriateness of the lanauasc to its 


Teaching 

guide 


the background necessary to embark 
on such study has not been a part of 
pre-service training and is provided in 
very few in-service courses. What 
Perera proposes would require a full- 
time course with some sort of tutorial 


purpose or situation. Children must 
learn to write cohesively and in the 
appropriate register. But Perera de- 


support or a part-time course based on 
the Open university model. But to 


votes only four out of the 72 pages of 
grammatical description to cohesion; 
and register, as language varieties, 
fares little better. 


expect the vast majority of teachers to 
assimilate all this ana then perform, 
their own analyses from scratch, even 
using such a clearly-written book as 
this, is unrealistic. 

The second question is related to the 
first, but in terms of classroom time: 
will busy classroom teachers be suffi- 
ciently motivated to analyse individual 
children’s writing in detail and assess 
the considerable amount of reading 
material used? Perera suggests that 
detailed analysis may not always be 
necessary, but this would seem to 
negate the attempt on the part of the 
teacher to master all that technical 
detail. 

The third question centres on the 
selection of the most relevant linguistic 
information for writing and reading 


Teaching Psychology: information 
and resources 
edited by David Rose and 
John Radford 

British Psychological Society, £12.95 
ISBN 090 1715 29 8 


Quite apart Troin the direct practical 
help (fiat this book provides, psy- 
chology teachers from school to higher 
degree level will find it sparks on all 
kinds of ideas for making their 
teaching more interesting. Had you 
thought, for example, of tackling con- 
cepts of what is 'human behaviour mid 


what Is inhuman by enlisting the help 
of science fiction? Or ol teaching 
psychological development through 
biographies and fiction? Or of 
approaching issues like depression or 
alcoholism or leadership through fea- 
ture films? Or of giving students 
projects which involve building their 
own laboratory equipment? if you 
haven't, then prepare to be stimulated. 

Of course, in any undertaking ns 
ambitious as this, there are bound to 
he shortcomings and omissions. 1 for 
one would like to have seen a section 


The fourth and perhaps most con- 
troversial question relates to the ten- 
sion between the emphasis on gram- 
matical correctness using an academic 


maiicai correctness using an academic 
linguistic yardstick and the. creative 
aspects of writing. Perera notes the 


aspects of writing. Perera notes the 
importance of such qualities as im- 
agination and style in a few short 
comments, but because or a lack of 
balance in the book, teachers will 
perceive it as an invitation to re- 
emphasize grammar. 


Despite these major drawbacks, this 
ell-organized book will be a valuable 


well-organized book will be a valuable 
addition to the range of books on 
applied linguistics for teachers: the 
chapter on the differences between 
speech and writing is particularly use- 
ful. Though more a book on applied 


development. However, although 
Perera assumes that grammar is the 
key to school-age children's writing 


BtlQ reading LUh muugii inuiv a ft, uu npinibu 
although linguistics than a book for busy practls- 

nrnar is the ’ n g teachers, it will no doubt become 


When 1 was at school 1 remember 
being lold that the sign of an educated 
man is not that he knows all the 
answers but that he knows where to 
find them. Whether this was the arti- 
culation of a great truth or o ruse to get 
us to make more use of the school 
reference library. I'm not sure. But 
I've learnt over the years that, edu- 
cated men apart, the saying certainly 
holds good for those of us in the 
teaching profession. 

At all levels of education, the suc- 
cessful teacher has the happy knack qf 
knowing just where to go for appropri- 
ate information and resources, and 
probably of no teaching subject is this 
more true than psychology. The ex- 
ponential growth in psychological datn 
in recent years, the proliferation of 


listing the titles, publishers and scope 
of the lending English language 
psychology journals. A book of this 


psychology journals. A book of this 
kind would also benefit from an index, 
at least of the major topics covered; 
from a section written m John Rad- 
ford's trenchunt style offering gui- 
dance on syllabus construction in the 
context of tne real needs of employers; 
and from a more attractive format. 
Now that psychology Is such an inter- 
nationally minded discipline, the titles 


journals and microcomputers, the end 
less stream of books and new equip- 
ment and techniques, have made It 
impossible for the psychology teacher 
to keep abreast of anything other than 
specialist interests. 1 lie best that can 
be hoped for is access to a mental map 
of the subject that allots one to 
indicate relevant pathways to students, 
even if one has no time to tread them 
oneself. 

As anything that helps in the con- 
struction of this mop wilt be useful. I 
would predict a ready market for this 
book, which provides an account of the 
whole range of materials available to 
the psychology teacher. There are 
chapters on where to obtain and how 
to use microcomputers, computer soft- 
ware and psychological tests; on 
strategies for teuching personal/social 
skills and on do-it-yourself laboratory 


and reading development, it is prob- 
able that her emphasis is more a 
reflection of the inordinate amount of 
concentration paid to sentence struc- 
ture by academic linguists rather than 
to the development of the child's 
control of meaning in written texts. 
More important than grammar is tbe 


one or the many reference books for 
teacher trainers and undergraduates. 
For the moment, however, books 
looking closely at teachers' attitudes to 
writing and their teaching methods are 
probably more in need of attention 
than books on linguistic correctness. 


development of features beyond that 
magic boundary of the sentence. Here, 


John Chapman 


the author could have become more 


John Chapman is senior lecturer in 
education at the Open University. 



one analyses the ideational structure of 
the utterance - the relations among 


actors, objects, patients, and so forth. 
There is the syntactic level at which 


and addresses of the main psychologi- 
cal societies worldwide might also have 
been n useful addition. 


But these are quibbles. This is a 
book that nil psychology teachers will 
want to have on their bookshelves, 
whether they teach on specialist 
psychology courses or simply offer 
psychology to other professional or 
general interest groups. There is no- 
thing comparable to it currently avail- 
able in Britain. 


David Fontana 


David Fontana is senior lecturer in 
educational psychology at University 
College, Cardiff. 


A collection of essays on Behaviourism 
and Learning Theory in Education has 
been edited bv David Fontana and 


one analyses the grammatical struc- skills and on do-it-yourself laboratory £ a ‘ Ie ° ov Davio hontana and 

• .tures - subjects, predicates, inflec- equipment; and on the use or literary -gMsIiBd for .the Bnttsh Journal of 
lions, and so forth. There are multiple ^sources Q nd feature films fn psycho!- ^ ScoS ^ 

mappings among the levels, so that a ogy teaching. Finally, the book surveys Acaocmtc. Kress at t r.x». 


command, for example, can be ex- t hc literature on the leaching of — 

pressed by a variety of syntactic con- psychology itself; and there are short The correct title of Penelope Francks’s 
structions. Faced with this at times sections on ethical Issues and on book, reviewed on April 26. is Techno!- 
bewildering complexity, most resear- carce rs and courses In psychology. ogy and Agricultural Development in 
chers have focused on a particular level Each chapter contains such features as Prewar Japan (Yale University Press), 
and often on particular issues at. thn( descriptions and definitions of the , And Evelyn Fox Keller's Reflections on 
level. Cavalier as this may seem, it has resource* Available, hints on how they Gender and Science, reviewed in the 
been a relatively successful research can best be qtod. rind lists of addresses/ same issue,; will ^be published by Yale 
strategy. where they can be obtained. University Press on May 23. 


bewildering complexity, most resear- 
chers have focused on o particular level 


. is Techno!- 


equal ease, it is assumed that 
were is considerable universal gener- 
ality ' iri the method of acquisition. 
Consequently, to study acquisition it is 

• not r necessary to study large numbers 
. of children; a small number is suffi- 

• ctodt. , This line of reasoning has 

• dominated studies of language de- 


From Alison Clarke-Stewart, Susan 
Friedman and Joanne Koch’s Child 
Development (Wiley, £31.20). 


been a relatively successful research 
strategy. 

The Bristol- study, however, went 
for scope and coded the data at each of 
the levels -discussed, in addition to 
noting its context of occurrence. - In- 
deed, much of the group’s efforts seem 
to have gone into the coding system. 
Apart from the inherent problems of 





perhaps unique to this study. It created 
formidable problems qf technical de- 


sign and several major and minor 
hiccups in the research programme. 
The rationale for using the method 


devising a coding system, training 
coders., and checking reliability, they 
also undertook to store and analyse the 
data on a computer. In principle, this 
Would be the ideal solution to handling 


• was that it would yield a valid reprc- 
■ sentative samplb of conversation be- 


Wefls fdt that apparent universality 
[night be.equally well accounted for by 
the social homogeneity of tjje children 


, According]^ he ‘ proposed to study 
Jilge gtdup ln Bristol to deter- 
■ ' *w.w«mer. there fa indeed a cbm- 
'; JjJjj ly^uehce of development; what 
™wnons can be observed ; and what 
: • t account for tn&st variations. 
Ea “d effort has gorie.iritd the 
'"54S? riudyr here, at last, is 1 the first 
, . ^ratandve report bf the results. ■ 

. •' disriOnnlntmnnt- A: huce 


sentative sampie-or conversation dc- 
tween the child and his normal conver- 
sational partners, in contrast to what 
the researchers felt' to be the unrepre- 
sentative samples usually obtained in a 
continuous period of "play with 
mother". The issue of representative- 
•. ness is important if one is using the 
■ samples as a basis for estimates of 
frequency of use. It fa not important if 
one is attempting-to discover what a 
child Is capable of; in this case, the 
researcher seeks the situation that 
- shows capability to its maximum 
advantage. However, despite the 
' elaborate' method of data collection, 


. ■ JjJgJgrt suppqrts the universality 

le^to lay about the * obtain the 
• arid it has practicdl- 

1 - wrto.® 8 fo.say; about the causes of 
• although at several points. 


‘ ■the major linguistic analysis is only 
concerned with the occasion on which 


concerned with the occasion on whicn 
a child first used a particular construc- 
tion., '‘Play with : mother’ • is a much 


a large amount of data: iri practice, 
formidable problems were encoun- 
tered. It seems, at times, that com- 
puterization actually held up analysis. 

The present report is largely con- 
cerned with the background to the 
study and with the order of emergence 
of the coded constructions at 1 the 
various levels. Order of emergence is 
identified by the first use of a particular 
structure, and a very large number of 
sequences of. emergence and co-em- 
- ergence is reported, Although toirte 
researchers will find this of Interest, it 
does have a fatal defect that must limit 
its usefulness. "Emergence" is not the 
same as "acquisition"; and a theory pf 
language development is concerned 
with acquisition. Structures and con- 
. structions can , and do , emerge initially 
in very limited contexts, and some 


Series Editors: 

Christopher Brookeman and William Issel 

confront the issues dominating American life 


A new and expanding series exam Irtlng the social and political complexities which are 
shaping modem day America. Comprehensive and up-to-date'the series deals with: 

• constitutional politics • economic recession 

• foreign policy . • racial and class tensions ' 

• the growth of violence • thc problems of the inner city 1 

• the women's movement • religious fervour 

Designed for use in sixth forms, polytechnics and by university students, the Inter- 
disciplinary approach makes the books ideal for a wide range of courses. 
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considerable time may pass before the 
child can be judged to have mastered 
(and thus acquired) the structure or 
construction, Although the develop- 


■ ' easier, and probably a better,' way to 
• obtain the appropriate data for such an 


h at several points, 
8 further report on 


between the ages 
1 '•> ov-vul?, 01 ?^ '.' ta d ' 5.- 1 ypars iri ‘ two 
participated iq a 
•• '.^swqtriai;,. study; !■ Dptd ; . were 

' ' Sl'iSS*' of three months 
:r ■ c hild, On the day appointed 


One 5 df the biggest headaches of 

naturalistic studies bf language njhe 
amount of data yielded. The resear- 
cher has two options. He can focus on , 
selective-aspects of the data thafan^of 
• theoretical Interest or he Can attempt, 


menial relation between emergence 
■and acquisition is* of course, of con- 
siderable interest, this issue was not 


tackled by the Bristol study. 

The '. Bristol study made a 


tremendous effort to do Justice to the 
complexity bf language; persevering in 
the face. oF daunting difficulties. 


Christopher Broaktmaa . 0333 2W!*ty (5.95 ; 
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f^ripg,' the child worp a 
ue tape recorder program- 


•/ ultefvals Ithrotlbhhiit the 


uicuisiimhiw-'t- - • « me into. e 

. to use all of the data to obtain an However, It has only succeeded in 

’ overall view of the developmental addressing one of its three major goals' 

process. The latter hiay_ seem tne _ un f 0 rtpnately • the one that least 

obvious course; but this is i nenious. ne cessiiarqd the monumental effort. 
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BOOKS 

Precise 

measures 

The Fundamental Physical Constants 
and the Frontier of Measurement 
by B.W. Policy 
Adam Hilgcr £28.5(1 
ISBN 085274 4277 

Fundamental physical constants such 
as the speed of light, the nmss of the. 
proton, the universal gravitational 
constant or the charge on the electron. 

- have long stood us u challenge to both 
the experimental and theoretical 
physicist. For the experimentalist the 
challenge is to find ways of measuring 
the values of these constants so that 
they can he used both us touchstones 
against which the predictions of theory - 
can he tested and as possible buses for 
units of phvsicnl measurement. For the 
theoretician the challenge is todevclop 
theories which lead to correct quan- 
titative predictions of the values of 
these constants nr. combinations of 
constants. 

Aims such ns these, of course, arc 
mir new. hut during rhe past two 
decades tremendous udvuuces have 
been made in metrology. The inven- 
tion of the laser nnd the discovery of 
the low-temperature Jusephson and 
c]uanium-Hnll effects (which allow 

S m phenomena to he observed 
.’I together with advances in 
solid-slate electronics and the ndvent 
of space technology, have all com- 
bined to revolutionize the science of 
measurement. Not only has this re- 
sulted in a great deal of hew interest in 
the measurement of the fundamental 
constants and fed to major improve- 
ments in the reproducibility of most of 
ihc base units of the Systfeme Interna- 
tionale d'Unitds (Si) but it has also 
opened the wnv to the implementation 
of important experiments which had 
previously only been conceived of as 
thought experiments. It has now been 
demonstrated, for example, that .a,; 
dock carried all the way round the 



•VI . equator in an easterly direction, say. . pn 
•V. ’ i will oh its return tolls starting place, be ' hh 

>ti : ii. 35 •«* 


electrons or positrons. which can now line to an nccurac 
he confined in “magnetic bottles" for to the power of 1 
periods of unto u few days, have led to lasers, with thei 
values of g-2 of similar uccumcy and in queuev rnnge is I 
good agreement with theoretical pre- more accurate spi 
dictions. Such agreement provides a meats of the Ryd 
convincing confirmation of quantum structure constan 
electrodynamics nnd is a clear example er tests of theorj 
of the way in which advances in From the earlic 
measurement stimulate extension to the rise of scicm 

theory. century, nutions 

Advances in theory which lead to weights and mens 
predictions of the behaviour of matter merce and trade. I 
(hut are he vend our ability to test and geographical 
experimentally soon become sterile. In of units liave ofte 
the same way. tin increasing accuracy political (Hnd in 
of measure mem is of little interest mcrcial and indi 

without there being either a clear nation. Until qui 

practical application or a theoretical measurement wet 

prediction to lest. In this respect the standards that \\ 

new work in experimental gravitation example, length 

and general relativity is of particular from iron bars s 

interest. For many years the whole carefully maintain 

field had remained somewhat in the metre bar kept ir 

doldrums. The results of observational Of the seven b 
radio astronomy nnd the advent of only the kilogram 

space reclmologv. however, have 05 the mass of th 

stimulated many new ideas and totype kilogram k 

. brought within the huunds of pos&ibil- vent ion of the 

ity experiments which had previously kilogram has so fa 

looked hopelessly difficult. These in- to devise an ade 

elude gyroscope experiments in a satel- 
lite in Tree fall in n polar orbit designed 
to test relativistic predictions of pre- 
cession rotes (of change in the direction 
of the Earth's rotational axis), and 
very large optical interferometers 
(with million kilometre mirror separa- 
tions) to detect gravitational wanes 
from rotating binary stars. 

One of die results of the new interest 
in space-borne gravitational experi- 
ments has been n revival of interest in 
Earrh-bound experiments. Gravity- 
wave detectors to detect events inslcfe 
and outside our own galaxy are now 
under construction: indeed, some 
Rlrcady in operation ore designed to 
measure minute fractional changes in 
length (of the order of parts in ten to 
the power of 22) of the dimensions of 
the apparatus, which in the most 
ambitious experiments is about five 
kilometres. If, as seems reasonably 
certain, these experiments eventually 
reach the required sensitivity, the 
measurements will give a further 
powerful stimulus to theoretical cos- 
mology. 

This , book thus provides a very . 
timely review of the whole field of ’ 
precision measurement.- Its author is 
himself experienced in the measure- 
ment of fundamental constants and is a 


line to an nccurncv of a few parts in ten 
to the power of 1 1. And the use of dye 
lasers, with their wide’ variable-fre- 
quency rnnge is likely to lead to even 
more accurate spectroscopic measure- 
ments of the Rydberg ana atomic fine 
structure constants and hence to furth- 
er tests of theory. 

From the earliest times, long before 
the rise of science in the eighteenth 
century, nations established units for 
weights and measures for use In com- 
merce and trade. Indeed, the influence 
und geographical extent of its system 
of units nave often been a sign of the 
political (Hnd in modern times com- 
mercial and industrial) power of a 
nation. Until quite recently units of 
measurement were based on material 
standards that were artifacts - for 
example, length standards ranged 
from iron bars set in a wall to the 
carefully maintained platinum/iridium 
metre bar kept in a vault at Sfevres. 

Of the seven base units of the SI, 
only the kilogram remains so defined, 
as the mass of the international pro- 
totype kilogram kept at Sftvres (Con- 
vention of the Metre, 1875). The 
kilogram has so far defied all attempts 
to devise an adequate definition in 


terms of an atomic mass or fun- 
damental constant. Not so for the 
metre, which was re-defined in 1983 as 
the distance travelled by light in a 
fraction 1/299792458 of a second, thus 
fixing the speed of light exactly as 
299,792,458 metres per second. The 
second was re-defined in 1968 in terms 
of a transition in a ceasium atom. The 
nmpfrre (1948) is defined in terms of 
the force between current-carrying 
conductors, and the kclvin (I960) in 
terms of the interval of temperature 
between absolute zero and tne triple 
point of water. Petley discusses all 
these definitions, together with those 
of the other two base units - the 
candela (a measure of luminous in- 
tensity, 1979) and the mole (a measure 
of quantity of material, 1975), emph- 
asizing particularly the future possibili- 
ties that might arise from new 
measurements of fundamental con- 
stants. 

Of particular value for those not 
already familiar with the field of 
fundamental constants will be the care 
that the author takes in explaining the 
theoretical background of the con- 
stants and the significance of the 
various methods which lead to new 





The anomaly in the magnetic mo- 
ment of the electron and positron (that 
is. deviation from the value predicted 
sc mi- classically from' the' above-men- 
tioned constants) .caii be predicted 
• with high accuracy by the thedrv.of 

quantum electrodynamics. Indeed! the 
most /recent calculations of this 50 - 
called “g-2" factor, in terms of a series 


exists between the advanced metrolo- 
gy needed to support an industrialized 
nation and the frontiers of physics. The ' 
Josephson and quantum-Hall effects. ■ , 
'.for example/: Which prenoW used to ‘ ' 
establish,, standards . of voltage and 
electrical resistance., are also used to 
. test fundamental predictions of quan-. ; 

: , tum theory ;and to stretch our. under-' 

; . standing of the behaviour of electrons .. 


of r'\ theory land tosiretch our. under. 

• ; Y '■ •' t .5} i g-2_ factor, in terms ofaseries; , standing of the beha^our of electrons 

'• s f .'«■ '/• $ i of the .atomic; /. liy ttletnts and semiconductors. New 
■ “• r.-. j • ! : ?ioninS Ur,e rI2 r l flni 'S cndla ; • ’ techniques of laser spectroscopy allow 

: ■‘•f’ jteJJjJI, BS - Recent ex- us to stabilize the frequency of a laser 

perimental measurements using single by reference to an atomic absorption 
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London and County Bank, Chelseq, from Sir Richard Blomfleld: an 
Edwardian architect by R. A. Fellows (Zwemmer, £12.50). 


Surface 

processes 


tional (that Is, processor |en ted) 

. gcomorphology, while W.' M.’ Davis 
provided a scheme for the evolution Of ' 
mid-latitude iandforrhs. 

The persuasive teaching of. W-M.! 

: v - Davis and the elegant simplicity of his 
. scheme meant that for.the first half of : 
j the century geomorphdlogy, like its! 

. ' . parent geology, was largely dominated .* 


readable undergraduate textbook. 
Starting with the essential concepts, 
they go op to present the geological 
basis (structure and mho logy l, 
gcomorphplogical processes, climatic 
geomorphology and, more briefly, ap- 
plied geo morphology. This material is 
arranged into 170 sections in 20 chap- 
ters, each of which, is well written, well 


Ceomorpology , ■ * , , ke arranged into 170 sections in 20 chap- 

bv R J. Chorkvi S a bpkumni ’ •' 'geology, was tersely dominated teis, each of which is well written, well 
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Methiipn fT 7 hs • -.« 'if; 5 * i ncor porat«d the relationship diagrams, all printed -In thqir original 
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Molecular 

orbitals 


Orbital Interactions in Chemistry 
■' by T. A. Albrlghti J. K. Bufdettand ' 
M.B.Whankho V* *•, '• 

Wiley, £63.25 £ . ' -V'*- 

ISBN 0471 8^393 4 ; ' 
."'hr""'":;! 1 '' — TTt 
.A lthough molecular orbital theory has : 
frequently been used as the basts tor 
obtaining a unifying 1 vletv of related 


3Uip S SIS -gsa TCSTSI 


experiment^ values. Although much 
of this material is very complex, it hu 
been well summarized - making the ' 
book very suitable for non-specialists 
It may come as a surprise to some to 
find that there is much in common 
between, say, the measurement of 
mass or Boltzmann’s constant (relatini 
thermal and mechanical quantities) on 
the one hand and the magnetic mo- 
ment of the proton or laser spectros- 
copy on the other. The book should 
therefore highlight for readers the 
unifying themes which link such dl- 
verse fields - namely, the common use 
of the most advanced experimental 
techniques, the attention to detail and 
a preoccupation with the evaluation of 
the experimental uncertainties in a 
measurement. This book can be highly 
recommended for specialists and non- 
specialists alike. 

T. J. Quinn 

T. J. Quinn is deputy director of the 
Bureau International des Poids et Me- 
sures, Sivresi at present on leave at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, University of 
Cambridge. 


understanding rather than numerical 
precision. 

To an extent, the two camps are 
further split into those researchers who 
work on small molecules and those 
who work on large molecules. 
Although Albright, Burdett and 
WhangBo belong to the second camp, 
they none the less build bridges to- 
wards the numerical calculators as well 
as linking organic and inorganic che- 
mistry and organometallic chemistry 
with the solid-state (which is treated as 
a giant molecule). Working very much 
in the tradition of the 1983 Nobel - 
prizewinners K. Fukui and R. Hoff- 
mann, theythink'of orbitals in terms of 
diagrams rather than numerical coefi- 
cients. 

Throughout the book, the aimfisto 
, provide global ideas which lead to a • 
qualitative understanding of the elec-. .. 
tronic structure of molecules and their 
reactivity. The molecular orbital dia- 
grams are based on ideas of perturba- 
tion of idealized models ana the all- 
powerful concepts of symmetry: two 
identical positions in a molecule (say 
above ana below a benzene ring) must 
have identical electron density. As 
electron -density is given by the square 
of wave functions, the individual tuner 
lions or orbitals must be. the same in 
the two equivalent positions in space 
or merely have . opposite signs. In 
addition to these theoretical tools, 
semi-empirical notions such as elec- 
tronegativity and overlap are used. . 
The larger molecules Bre understood . 
in terms of fragments, but the orbital 
interaction model is based on a de- . 
localized picture not just on simple 
ideas of bonds between pairs of atoms. 

The text is roughly divided, into 
.. three sections, presumably. reflecting 
the authors separate responsibilities. .. 
. The joins, however, arc hard to spot, 
and the book read?, as a single work. • 
The first part reviews molecular orbital 
theory and prepares the tools which 
are tnen used In sections covering 
organic molecules and (briefly) solitu. . 
Inorganic and organometallic proo-. 

lems are then discussed, along with the 
chemistry of clusters. , . . , ■ - ' . 

... Because it unifies so much chemis- 
try, the book should be wjdely read 

and used. Although it is suggested that - 

■ an undergraduate chemical bacx- 
.. ground combined with. Introductwj.. 1 
^.quanriim chemistry would be sufficient 


wkiyiivini (wa.npi MVfnvi a * , j 

graduate / students and postdbctorai 
workers* No doubt, however, they will 
be rea] chemists: menan’d. Women wjo 


^ Ndri ‘ * 5 "* ^SPtatfon.pro- t Robert : 

»«W>hyln: ,»bout UiT electron, lA 


river erosion 
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bed mainly Inforontially Irr 
would have preferred it to 
highlighted more through- 


molecule^ 1 In a mariner .paralleling' the !• 
i famlliaf plctarp for 'atoms: each elpc- 
..tron has propertidstxpliwibie in ternii ; 
of its own individual . mathematical 
•function or Orbital, In atoms we have 


that such people will look at the secijon 
on their own type of molecule anam” 
•wade ^through Well over 400^ 
.replete wdth examples. 1 The concept is 
sso gotfd'that tHdre must be a-Wf* 0 / 

; producing an Inexpensive student eai- 
tlon Which .would extract the meat and , 


tlon Which .would Extract the 
•use a TeW Instances thaetthP message 
across to' a wider, a,udiehce. . ..■ 


n -.roundatloihs bHhe: 

ipwming the.ptlncfi 
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Graham Richards 1 . ; . ^ 

Graham Richard V is university 

in physical chemistry and f fallow oj 

Qrasenose College. Oxford. .y ■ 

T. P. Cbulfate ‘is seplpr lecpirer ^ 
* applied biology arid food sdlenceattnc 
Poly technic, of the South Bank, aw 
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The Native Tongue and the Word! 
developments In English prose style 
1380-1580 

by Janel M. Mueller 

University of Chicago Press. £25.30 

ISBN 0226 54562 8 

In her remarkable 15th-century auto- 
biography Margery Kempe recalls how 
once at Canterbury she responded to 
an old monk’s challenge of “What 
canst thou say of God?” by repeating a 
story from scripture. Margery’s fami- 
liarity with the Bible provokes suspi- 
cion, the situation grows sticky, and 
eventually she is pursued out of the 
monastery by people shouting “Thou 
shall be burnt, false Lollaral” Such 
distrust of scriptural allusion had not 
always prevailed, and Janel Mueller's 
study ot English prose style ends after 
the Reformation with Lyly’s Euphues 
declaring in prose marbled with 
scriptural allusion “Heare therfore the 
great comfort following every Icafe 
and line of the Scripture". 

The influence of the Bible on 
English prose style ("scripta'ralism”), 
established in the 14th century, partly 
suspended by fear of heretical misuse 
of scripture, but then triumphantly 
renewed by the reformers and their 
successors, is one of the unifying 
concerns in this survey, which also 
attempts to shift the horizon of what 
we recognize as modern English prose 
as for back as the later 14tn century. 

The sophisticated use of vernacular 
prase in Anglo-Saxon England set 
alongside the slow reemergence of 
English in the post-conquest centuries 
has long made the true nature of the 
continuity of English prose style con- 
troversial, not to mention the diverg- 
ence of view over the establishment of 
standard English itself. Mueller rather 
discounts earlier views that the exten- 
sive translating In later medieval Eng- 
land from Latin and French sources 
must have resulted in imitation of 
Latin and French patterns. The finest 
hie. medieval English prose Is now 
«ra to be that which remains true to 
foe feeling of the native language for 
j«lferns of conjunctive sentence 

. Apait from the mystical writing of 


revolution 

^'Collected Essays of Christopher 

Writing and Revolution in 
nftceqiury England 

Press, £28.50 . 

ISBN 07108 Q563 p ' 

the first' of a projected three- 
icollectipn of Christopher Hill’s 
(Mdiglon and ldeas and English 
and Politics are to follow). It 
Wpiea lS essays. Of these, the 
T^dfcctton (on *The Pre-Revolu- - 
decades") and conclusion are 
•J^cspedalfyforthis volume, and 
' hj^yon “Censorship and English 
' k published here for the 
■ the remainder are (sorae- 

Sl*. * u ^tanttal) 'revisions of oc- 
jj^naipiece^ compOBcq over the last . 

Of $p. The net is widely 
’ theprose of Martin 

Level lers.Defoe and 

^ 

.Traherne, Butler 
.the diariies of fevelyn 

ftotn a scholarly 
s6niS^ H u i d ord inarily make for a 
. We collection of un- 


introspective portions of St Paul’s 
Epistles and lo such Old Testament 
compositions as the Psalms. 

Having established the potential and 
the restraints for writers in English 
prose in the first phases of its sustained 
use. Mueller surveys its later 15th- 
century use by such writers as Reginald 
Pecock and William Caxton. Their 
achievements may seem not to fulfil 
that extraordinary .confidence in the 
English language of the Wycliffite 
Bible translators, who acted on their 
belief that a God who had made saving 
knowledge of Christ necessary had 
also made human languages capable of 
receiving and transmitting this neces- 
saty knowledge. The translator Nicho- 
las Purvey found in the English lan- 
guage a special capacity for openness, 
communicability, in its sentence forms 
- part of the “modernity" of English 
even at this period - and although 
Lollard aims for language use may 
have foundered, their sense of the 
potential of English was taken up more 
widely, as Mueller shows. In some of 
the most characteristic late medieval 
styles - the use, as by Caxton, of 
word-doubling and pairing, or the 
increasing use of the ’’aureate’’ style - 
there is that enduring tension between 
plainness and elaboration in English 
style which Mueller finds between the 
vernacular “scripturalism” of Tyndale 
and More’s humanist and Catholic 
allegiance to Latinity. With Cranmer, 
however, we find a satisfying combina- 
tion of Latinate features with English 
sentence-forms to establish authorita- 
tive religious expression. 

In this lengthy book of over four 
hundred pages, Mueller fs able., to . 
illustrate with the ampleness which 
analysis of prose requires, in order to 
produce a needed and up-to-date sur- 
vey - positive yet balanced in tone - of 
the history of style in English at a 
crucial period of change. 

Barry Wirtdeatt : 

Barry Windeatt is fellow and director of 
studies in English at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


argument holding the book together. 

The premise of the entire collection 
is that it is no more possible fully to 
appreciate 17th-century literature 
without an understanding of its history 
than it is to understand its history 
without an appreciation of its litera- 
ture. Dr Hill's target is hence the 
“gentlemanly aestheticism” which, 
making no historical concession, div- 
orces artistic endeavour from temporal 
context. Such exclusive critical- con- 


An Illustration from the title page of Thomas Middleton’s A Game of Chess, probably published around 
1625, as reproduced In Illustrations of the English Stage 1580-1642 by R. A. Fookcs (Scolar, £30,00). 


Grammar 

schooling 

The Politics of Lanuage 1791-1819 
by Olivia Smith 

Oxford University Press, £19.50 
ISBN0I98128177 


The way in which Ihc grammarian’s 
mind reveals itself in nis choice of 


one hand, there is that champion of 
orthodoxy, Llndley Murray, recom- 
mending us to consider the grammar of 
the sentence, “Patriotism, morality, 
every public and private considera- 
tion demand our submission to lawful 

B overnment"; and on the other. Wil- 
am Cobbeit, in his Grammar of 1819. 
.written in letter form to his 14-year-old 
son, inculcating a hatred of tyrants 
with'the example: “A verb is called 
active when it expresses and action. . . 
as, ’Sidmouth imprisoned Benbow*. It is 
Olivia Smith's contention that Ian- 


gauge' and politics were exceptionally 
closely aligned in this period ol hursn 
repression; and this would scum to he 
borne out by the fact that several of 
Ihc writers on Innuagc she considers. 
Thomas Spence. John Home Tonkc. 
William Hone, and William Cohbctt. 
underwent trial and/or imprisonment 
for offences against the establishment. 

The large number of grammars 
published from 1750 to 1820, by self- 
appointed grammarians as vurinus as 
John Wesley, Joseph Priestley, and 
William Hazlitt, was undoubtedly the 
outcome of a rather pragmatic wish for 
refinement in speech nnd writing. It 
was an essentially elitist movement; 
and the linguistic hegemony of an elite 
that had been asserted by Dr Johnson's 
Dictionary of 1755 was felt (q be 
irksome by the turn of the century , in 
the aftermath of the French Revolt 
tion. According to Ms Smith, it was 
Thomas Paine, in The Rights of Man, 
who successfully employed a less clas- 
sically-based, more vernacular lan- 
guage, in a manner which disproved its 
alleged limitations. His tone is estab- 
lished by such devices as the pronoun , 
•'we", conveying- the illusion of con-* -. 
structlngthe argument along with his 
reader. This is very different from the ' 


CUniMl. JUi.ll W.V1B-T- V— ■ — •• — — 

centratioo upon text* alone runs not 
only the risk of misreading but the 
graver rjsk of misconstruing the nature 
and function of the texts themselves. 


ana luncuuu ui 

Proceeding as though,. in the auton- 
omous literary world, all and every- 
thing was equally possible and the 
• author (If he be allowed to exist) a free 
agent, it Ignores the social and political 
constraints which imposed upon liter* 

... : llU. tnr mnr* nrP.CSlflD V 


eitect oi Kcn»u9uip ■» -j — • 

Hill emphasizes repeatedlfchas been 
■ seriously undei'cstimated: “Those who 
believe we should study only the words 
on the page, only texts, do not ask 
themselves whether there were certain 
words, or certain ideas, which could 
not be printed; and others whjch °f 
conventional necessity tad to 'Ire . 


?%■ fllfotatlona , the density ■ 
B ene rosity to other 


not be printed; and others whjch °f 
conventional necessity had to be . ■ 
Dr Hill, then, seeks to set all his 
authors back Jn their contemporary 
context. That context is ^esen t ed in 
terms of , the opposition between In- 
novative radicalism and °PP re ,J 

authoritarianism which it is £r Hill s 
achievement to have persuaded us is 
the essential feature of 17th-century 
history. Itisanexporfinary.perhaps 
unparalleled, achievement, to take a 

ceffury^ already especialfy 

its historians, and ^ 

“Munsterian anarchy has ^ 

tre stage: the great themes of rational- 
ism constitutlohaUsm • and scientific 
advance have yielded to ^eni thus to stlc. 

insight “Klprwhetic raptye^d *te 


livw caiiu pounu ivive ■■■ 

Since tl)e crucial event of 17th- 
century history is thus the English 
- revolution and It is radicalism wnicb 
defines that revolution, to set the 
literature In its historical context Is to 
trace in it responsiveness to, and 
reaction against, that radicalism. It is 1 
the former which chiefly interests Dr 
Hill. He argues that this responsive- 
ness was such as to create a literary, no 
less than a social, political and econo- . 
mic; revolution, to this end, he 
adduces the preoccupation of Renaiss- 
ance drama with the duties of monar- 
chy and the inadequacies of kings, the 
corruption of courts and the predica- 
ment of subjects. He champions the 
contribution of radical pamphleteers \ 
•to the development of prosestyle. And 
he finds affinities with radical thought 
not only in Wither, Milton and Mar- 
vell, but also, where vye should less 
expect to find them, In the "radical" 
royalists Butler and Rochester. 

To read Dr Hill is hence to discover 
that familiar authors are intriguing and 
. fascinating In new and unexpected , 
ways: Henry Vaughan, for example, 

, appears hot. os a nco-platpnist and 
hennelieist, but as a disillusioned 
royalist. And yet we may still won- 
. der whether their various degrees 
and kinds of radicalism tave'quiie the 
significance claimed for' them.;:lt is 
' •' salutary to be disabused of Traherne s 
reputed higltTChurchmanshlp, but that 
' he argued against Ranters more 
obviously distances him from them 
than shows he “must ... hay? been 
Influenced bythenr. it is good to learn .. 
that Butler had more than mere pre- . 
Indies in his head, but if to betalouch , 
with new science, tinged with Hobb- 

lsm, anticlerical M unimpressed wUh , 

Charles II is to be radical, why, so were 
most. Englishmen: the epithet _ has 
. -become so all-encompassing as to be 
virtually redundant. The senousneK 
9,,; bf the misgivings in Renaissance flfa- 


ma are well evidenced, but to test an 
institution is not necessarily to under- 
mine it. Certainly, "the divinity that 
doth hedge a king is contrasted with 
the all too human attributes of some 
monarebs", but it remains the ideal of 
kingship which haunts pur dramatists. 

If the two parts of Henry IV. are a ■ 
questioning, rather than a vindication, ' 
of true kingship, it • becomes very 
difficult to make sense of 
Shakespeare's largest dramatic design, 
which predicts its own culmination in 
the coronation of .a just and heroic - 
king. -. • : 

We may wonder, too. how far the : 
pursuit of heterodoxy aids . critical 
discrimination and evaluation. Dr Hill 
holds that the lifting of censorship was . 
“the . most significant event in the . 
history , of 17th-century English liteta- 
ture’VHe uridaubtedly shows that the 
elfect'of censorship falsifies our sense 
of what was being thought, and that its 
suspension is. hence significant for the 
history .of Ideas. But are we to believe 
that When both Shakespeare and 
Milton wrote, under the; eye of the 
censor, censorship hnd debilitating 
literary effect, and that our literature - 
would have been richer without it? Dr : . 
Hill couples Milton and Marvell as - 
men united by their beliefs, and yet .' 
they are poetically as fnr apart ns two !. 
contemporaries could be: what, then. : 
is the bearing of their shared convic* , 
lions upon their distinct poetic identi* 
lies? Wither and MiUon are convin- , 


what. then, has their matter to do with 
their poetic quality? Is tltcrc. perhaps, 
a place for "gcfliJe manly aestheticism" 
after all? : • ' ■ 


lofty, out-of-rcach style of Paine's 
chief opponent. Burke: “Where u man 
is incapable of receiving benefit 
through liis reason, he must be made to 
receive it through his fenr.s". Hannah 
More was more mode rule in her 
stance: she hoped that conservative 
pamphleteers would provide “some- 
thing which will give tne idea of a tali 
man stooping'*. At the other extreme. 
William Conbett. in his Grammar 
especially, takes trouble to ensure that 
his young reader has a high opinion of 
himself: “I need not tell you. that I uw 
working means the same as I worked. 
only that the former supposes that . 
something else is going on at the same 
time’’. 

Each side had a linguistic theorist. 
For (he 18th century there- was James 
Harris, whose _ Hermes, or. Philo- 
sophical Inquiry concerning Lmiuage 
and Universnl Grammar appeared in 
175 L. a ad incorporated conservative 
ideology within a philosophy of lan- 
guage. For the new century there was 
Horne Tooke. whose Diversions of 
Parley (1798 and 1805) have hardly 
kept their interest: but the book. was 
influential in various ways. In matters 
of Anglo-Saxon . Tooke Was a chauvin- 
ist; and much more of an authority on 
the subject than Pr Johnson. More- 
over, he was able to show, by reference 
to early English texts. Just how acclima- 
tized tne suffixes of Greek and Latin 
had become. In this way. the boundary 
between primitive ana civilized Ian- 

f ;uages was to become less clear. A 
avourite word of Tooke 's was abbre- 
viation. which in its syntactical implica- 
tion connotes ellipsis. Later gramma? 
rians . like , Cobbeit. Hazlitt, and the 
American Noah Webster gave more 
attention to ellipsis: whereas the more 
orthodox earlier authorities had con- 
cerned themselves only with complete, 
and sometimes over-symmetrical, 
sentences. 

This levelling tendency in Tanguage. 
this challenging of the dichotomy be- 
tween primitive and refined English, 
has obvious reference to Wordsworth. 
Coleridge, and the Preface to the.. 

. Lyrical Ballads', and the Preface does 
not disappoint, advocating that jhe 
■ language and the sensibilities, of fhp‘ 
various classes arc . fundamentally 
alike, except (hat the humblest hold 
their feelings and their langunge ,irt a 
purer state. 

; William Cobbeit. like that other 
writer on country matters Inter in the 
century*. Richard Jefferies, had a foot 
ip botn camps. He praised Hannah 
lyfore's palliative tracts at first, but soon 
changed his tune. Hannah Moire's 
moderation; seems to have offended, 
bblh sides: The Anti-Jacohhi Review 
vchemetitly atthrked her for educating; 
Children in the Mcudip valley. She 
succeeded, according tu the' author of. 
this hook, only when the poor were 
pathetic qnti ninnipu table. 

J [ This is ail intelligent book. The 
jUihjeci ..is limited, hut- iris one that 
throws Various sidelights on the hgc 
■ under consideration: Ms Smith writes 
With competence und flair. 


N>H.'K£ebIe - ;. 7 ; ; - ! K. C. Phillipps 
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Politics in 
America, 
America in 
the World... 

THE ILLOGIC 
OF AMERICAN 
NUCLEAR STRATEGY 

By ROBERT JERVIS. "Jervis's 
analysis of Ihe contradictions of 
counterforce Is definitive and per- 
suasive and should shape all fu- 
ture debate."— Times Literary Sup- 
plement. $21.95 

IN THE SHADOW 
OF FDR 

From Harry Truman 
to Ronald Reagan 
Updated with New Materia/ 

By WILLIAM E. LEUCHTEN- 
BURG. "As hs has often done 
before, Leuchtenburg has added 
new dimensions to our under- 
standing of 20th-century Amer- 
ican history."— Boston Globe. 

$9.85 paper 

THE PERSONAL 
PRESIDENT 

Power Invested, 

Promise Unfulfilled^ 
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The Libertarian Revolt 
against the 
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Anarchist 

legend 

Emma Goldman: an InllinBteLlfe 
by Alice Wexler 
Virago. £ 1 2.95 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 86068 675 2 and 680 9 


For nigh on thirty years the name 
Emma Goldman was ’synonymous for 
the bulk of Americans with subver- 
sion, sexual license, and violence. 
From her arrival in America from 
Russia in 1 885 at the age of 1 7 until her 
deportation during me red scare of 
1919 had she not associated with every 
major threat to public order and 
decent values? Co-conspirator with 
Alexander Bcrkman in rhe attempted 
assassination of Henry Clay Frick of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, defen- 
der of Leon Czolgosz. the assassin of 
President Mckinley, perverter of the 
constitutional guarantee of free 
speech, supporter nf the lunatic fringe 
of the labour movement, and, not 
lenst, advocate of birth control and 
sexunl licentiousness - the mark of this 
incendiary and seemingly ubiquitous 
demagogue was to be found wherever 
decency was being trampled under 
foot. 

This version of the “Red Emma" 
legend contained at least one truth. 
Emma Goldman was indeed a tireless 
promoter of anarchism. In her exten- 
sive lecture tours, in tier publication 
Mother Earth , in her fund-raising 
drives for unpopular causes, and in 
private letters, she hammered away at 
the theme of liberation from the 
oppressive constraints of all forms of 
authority. Her commitment was so 
uncompromising and her ability to 
engage an audience so impressive, that 
another legend has adhered to her. 
that of the superwoman radical who 
successfully absorbed her private life 
into the 1 public cerise, Even those on ' 
the- left whq disagreed with her felt 
bound to grant her integrity and con- , 
latency-' And If others hadn’t done it 
for her.' Emma Goldman Created her 
own monument to her career in the 
form of a thousand page autobiogra- 
phy which In its very fullness -and 
Frankness creates both -opportunities 


sex into politics says much for the 
intelligent restraint with which she 
handles this theme. While ft is true, as 
Wexler points out. that Goldman's 
career illuminates both the politics of 
sexuality and the sexuality of politics, 
this is not to say that her public career 
can be regarded as a mere precipitate 
nf her sexual chemistry. After all, 
Goldman nnd Reitman eventually 
drew apart, and in the course of. a long 
life and many intense relationships 
Goldman kepr unswervingly to her 
goals. It is arguable in any case that her 
most significant relationship wns with 
Alexander Bcrkman. a fellow Rus- 
sian-Jewish exile whom she met in 
1889 and stood by until his death in the 
late 1931)5. Because Berkman consis- 
tently stood at Ihe cutting edge of the 
anarchist movement ana because of 



Emma Goldman: Internal tyrants 

Cultural 

dig 


EmUypiddittoa add her Culture] the 
soul's society 
by Barton Levi St Armand 
■ Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0521 26267 4 

Although the author of this study 
professes to write as i?oth critic, and 
cultural historian, this is a work of 
scholarship rather than of criticism. 
Professor St Armand "has tried to 


Skill and sensitivity. Despite an un- 
promising subtitle, which seems to 
Imply tm elevation of (he purely, pef- 


dence about the in net life of Emiti? 
Goldman in a way Which enriches our 
understanding of this rebel with a 
cause. The source in question is the 
exchange of letters with Ben Reitman, 
a doctor-cum-hobo with whom she had 
a relationship 1 of astonishingly erotic 
intensity. The explicitness of sexual 
detail in Goldman s outpourings, front 
Vhich Wexler quotes liberally, has 
excited the interest of reviewers and 
will doubtless attract not a few readers, 
but Wexler’s point is not about Gold- 
man’s sexual ‘habits but about' the 
driven nature of hqr passion . ’That so 
independent and strong a woman as 
Golqirian - and so ardent a champion 
of free love-” ,5^6 writes, -“Shonld find 1 
herself qq ugh t in a relationship of deep 
erotic dependence suggests the 7 con- - 
lipUlrtg 'power . of . those ■ unconscious 
'internal tyrants’ that Emma herself so 
elpquenlly: denounced”. The conflict: 
Withitt Gbldman between the impulses . 
towards freedom and dependence can 
explained hi part by her earn 
sufferings as an 'unwanted end unloved 
child, huf, fas Wexler observes! jl also 
dramatizes the contradictions experi- 
enced by many women at this mbmont - 
of transition from the Victorian to the 
; modqrti era: x“the.‘ conflict between 


merae” Emily Dickinson’s texts “in the 
noufcfshlng context of their culture, 
and often to attempt to read her poetry 
as a sympathetic' contemporary would 
have’. He compares his work to that of 
an archaeologist , and regards Emily 
Dickinson’s writings as "a fact of 
material culture, as a supremely artis- 
tic fragment saved from the Ideological 
wreckage of her time." His aim is to 
demonstrate that her work “was of her 
age as well as beyond it.” 

He is unimpressed by recent, 
attempts tp establish an order In her 
poem&. on the. basis of the fascicles in 

uih Ah *1 * * . • 


_ ™r 

romantic narrative .< ruilAing through 
the chronological sequence, he finds 
the arrangement. of- the whole . oeuvre 
random pr patchwork and endorses 


Goldman's unstinting admiration for 
the sacrifices he made for the cause - 
he spent 14 years in prison for his 
attempt on Frick's life - her bond with' 
him raises the central and troublesome 
questions about the nature of anarch- 
ism. No biographer can avoid facing 
the issue of violence. 

Wexlcr’s conclusion is that Gold- 
man never fully sorted out her ideas 
about the value and justification of the 
"attentat”. While never herself openly 
advocating assassination, Goldman 
almost always defended those who 
committed it, in Berkman’s case even 
after he himself had had second 
thoughts about the principle that "true 
morality deals witli motives, not con- 
sequences'*. On this principle purity of 
motive can sanction any means to a 
desired end. But, as if aware of the 
ultimate sterility and life-denying char- 
acter of this position, Goldman gener- 
ally reverted to the proposition that 
“the tremendous pressure of condi- 
tions", not anarchism, was responsible 
for acts of political violence. She was 
thus left, Wexler notes, “describing 
political assassins contradictorily as 
the victims of desperate circumst- 
ances . . . and as men of superior will 
and conscience”. There is no greater 
paradox in Goldman's life than the 
coexistence of generous human sym- 
pathies - she was a trained and devoted 
nurse - and her willingness to counte- 
nance, in certain circumstances, the 
ultimate act of human destruction. 
Can terrorism ever have a human face? 
To say yes is to believe that the circle 
can be squared. 

One would like to conclude that 
Wexler has given us a definitive life of 
Emma Goldman , and there is no doubt 
that she adds considerably to the story 
as it has previously been recounted by 
Richard Drinnon in Rebel in Paradise 
(1961). Wexler 's is a biography which 
speaks to and to some degree grows 
out of contemporary feminist concerns 
while also doing justice to the history 


Thomas Wentworth Hlgginson's ori- 
ginal classification of these poems as 
“the Poetry of the Portfolio* 1 , a form 
dearly distinguished by Emerson. The 
popular form of the artist’s portfolio 
was the scrapbook and St Armand 
makes extensive use of the surviving 
scrapbook of Emily Dickinson's friend 
Mary Warner as a means of discover- 
ing tne sources of the poet’s themes in 
contemporary culture. 

Both the scrapbook and the poems 
contain three different cultural levels, 
“folk, popular, and elite”, and Mary 
Warner’s scrapbook is of particular 
value in leading the student to 19th- 
century examples of the first two 
levels, which tne modern reader may 
fail to recognize in the poetry. Profes- 
sor St Armand devotes three chapters 
to tradng Emily Dickinson’s responses 
to 19th-century popular culture as 
expressed in sentimental attitudes to- 
wards death, romantic love, and the 
afterlife, with particular reference to 
the verses of Lydia Hunt Sigourney 
(“the sweet singer of Hartford"), the 
romantic novels of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s 
bestselling consolatory picture of. 
heaven. The Gates Afar. He is not 
engaged here in specific source-hunt- 
ing but In attempts to establish the 
popular themes which provide the 
subjects of many df Emily Dickinson's 
poems, 'even when she -used them For • ' 
satrical or bitter. reactibh ; < 

The chapter on the folk elements in 
Emily Dhudnson’s art givfis an inge- 
nious account of: the diverse and 
; unlikely elements from which the con- ■ 
ception of the Calvinist God that 
appears in her po&ns was formed: 
images of the wrathful Jehovah In 
Watts s /f>y?mj, tho poet’s aversion to : 


of anarchism. But unaccountably th® 
biography ends with Goldman's £ 
portation in 1919, leaving her twenty 
years of exile in Europe untouched it 
is true that Goldman's influence was » 
its height during her years in America 
but quite apart from the inherent 
interest of her time in post-revolu 
tionary Russia (1919-1921) ‘and her 
activities in connection with the Span- 
ish Civil War, the years of exile have a 
close bearing on her American experi- 
cnce. Her disillusionment with Soviet 
Russia, which provoked such a stormy 
reaction within the American left 
reveals much about Goldman herself 
and about the history of American 
radicalism between. the wars. 

Perhnps more important, if one is 
concerned with the ’‘intimate life" jj 
the evidence of Goldman's continuing 
attachment to the America which had 
done its best to be rid of her and her 
message. Unlike Berkman, who had ' 
never come to. consider America as 
“home”, Goldman held out hopes of 
being able to return permanently and 
even anticipated that publication of 
her autobiography in America (1931) 
might help towards that end. In an 
article written for Harper's in 1934 
during the one brief return visjt'she 
was permitted to make, she wrote that 
“I feel the freshness of the American 
approach and the untapped stores of 
intellectual energy resident in Ihe 
country offer much promise for the 
future’'. The quotation comes from 
Drinnon's Rebel in Paradise and it b 
there that one must look for an account 
of Goldman's later life and for an 
explanation of the hold which America- 
exerted over her, In choosing to end 
her biography at the waters edge, 
Wexler for once fails to seize her 
opportunities. 

Richard Crockatt 

Richard Crockatt is lecturer in History, 
at the University of East Anglia. 


cats, and Harriet Prescott Spoffbrd’s 
sensationalistic story "Circumstance". 
The materials in this chapter make 
more understandable the curious ma- 
ture of rejection and acknowledge- 
ment of the God of “Grcumsiance 
which the poems convey. : 

The last three chapters of the book 
examine the reflections in Emily Dick- 
inson’s work of the “elite” culture of 
her day - the writings of the poet- 
naturalists of the Atlantic Momfuy in 
the 1850s and 1860s, the aesthetics of 
the Hudson River School of landscape 
painters, the theorizing of Ruskln - 
and the place of her sunset poems In 
her conception of what St Annanfl 
calls her '‘mystic day". Particularly 
cogent is the chapter describing net 
intellectual and spiritual debt to Tho- 
mas Wentworth Higginson, a man wno 
has often recclveaa bad press from 
critics because of his initially conde- 
scending and discouraging response to 
her appeal for guidance. Yet re- 
assured Higginson that he had saww 
her life. Professor St Arm ends 
account of this “healthy-minded na-- 
tureVrltcr and stylist and his valucW' 
the “sick soul” of the isolated artist.: 
makes this claim comprehensible 1 . 
last. ' ...T ; . 

The solidity and scope of this cultij* 
rat history of Victorian America 
vide the basis for a nuipberof inte/Rtv 
ing commentaries on specific poen«- '. 
For all their individuality, Emliyw*. ; 

inson’s poems gain greatly In 
when one has heartf the now dlSt®!. ; 
voices to which they respond. -v 


J. WI Harper 

Dr Hamer is senMectmr in 
'' at the Univ&rslly of York. _ . '• • •_>: 


assertion, sCif- expression, and inde- 
pendence associated wlth.i the. Swf- 
woman* of the early . 20th ‘century”. 
Furthermore, Wejdcf concludes, the 
'sanie dynamic' i involving, a simul- 
taneous drive for self-affirmation and 
i rriartyr'dom, $ longing for acceptance 
and an; attraction ; to jidrsccuHon; jh- 


History, Ideology and Myth hi ... . / 
Anericah Pfetion tg23-$2 ... . ■? 
by Robert Clark 1 * •; 

=', Macmillan, £22.50 V ,: i- A • 

. ISBN 0333 35 1347 . ' : •! . ■ . 

Dr Clark’s is a challenging, prbvflca- 
tlye, and tovtsionary boqk. Its opening 
thfee chapters construct a context for 
the view tow the fiction of 'the -major' 
. ante-bellum American novelists is- not 
to be sepn as "romance", and therefore. 
unrelated to the. real politics ’and" 
! economics of the. society in which if 
was produced: The final three chapters • 
discuss individual ' works 'by 'James 
FBnimore Cooper (The Plotieers, The 
| L^stoftlie Mdhlamsi ThtDeefslayar^ 


Nathaniel Hawth oino (The Scarlet ' On th« contrary: the new dp®^®?.-. 
Letter, The House of the Seven Gabiei) 1 critical orthodoxy , is entirely 9jJ Jj* . 
and Hermah'MeMlJe (Moby^DlckYin . .Clark’i side. Hence tbe^ proper 
order to show that to Fail to recognize ment his book provokes is notowri” ■ ; . 

the politic of these Works “beedmes a ' validity of the attempt t° un f * 
failure to* understand their central ■ literary and political cultures 1 01 wj 7 
. literary significance". ; : i. < . j T9th-centiiry America, but IS rain. . , 

. ' Should ■ one 1 be surprised'' at' ' this ■ ovet the precise natufe of the linxmfa 
attempt to link classic American fie- : - seeks to identify. ’ ' , . . . - .u 

ttonffe some Qf the- historical circum- - As I Understand It, Dr Glark so» , 

; stances wlthiriwfjch ^ It Was Written? I premise is that Achericao culwre in j , 
think noti Foi' a contenipOrary literary 1 first half of - the f 19th cWttinV - '• 
Scholar to insist that a work of fldtion centrally concerned to ,conraai_ 

, has absolutely nothing to do, at any. evade the triith that tl^e. United . 


ioYci,- wiui;-pouucs ana . economics, or Amenca naa oeen 
would be genuinely surprising. Hch6e an actofgenodde. ThedvillzatloD 
Dr Clark’s introductory ftssertjon that society oT the Red Indians had bee 
to begin a literary study With “a wiped out, their lands 0 f 

discussion of 1 contextual factors” will, further the material gelf-intere 51 

nL.i i.j.-n. a • i. fpnminoi 


impqssiDie .now to argue that “the "History" is wnar rcauy ..-yr- 
dominant critical tendency” believes (genocide and expropriation), , . 
that '‘the. value of a 'literary text ' ogy" (white settlers equal 


that "the. value of a 
v consists 4rvjU.a» historica 


vame 01 a : uterary text ' 0 
ts. a- historical literarmess*;«'i* >» 

V (iy^T»nu 4 d 




AMERI CAN STUDIES 

Grandiose 

dilemma 

HartCrane: complete poems 
edited by Brom Weber 
Btoodaxe,£4.95 
ISBN 0906427 65 7 

For all the brevity of his life and ihe 
consequent relative slenderness of his 
oeuvre, Hart Crane is one or the great 
Aoerican poets, a major figure, in 
lyric and epic modes, of a remarkable 
uneration. So It is n pleasure to have 
fns poems readily available again in 
Britain In a cheap but handsomely 
produced edition, with its cover photo- 
graph of Crane in front of his inspir- 
ational Brooklyn Bridge, and with its 
frontispiece reproduction of Si- 
queiros’s forceful and sombre portrait 
of the poet in Mexico the year before 
his death in 1932 at the age of 32. 

There have been two previous 
relumes published under the title 
-Complete Poems": the 1958 edition. 

1 reissue of the 1933 Collected Poems, 
with an introduction by Waldo Frank; 
and Brom Weber's I9 o 6 edition of the 
Complete Poems and Selected Letters 
aid Prose. The letters and prose are 
deluded from the new volume, but 
Frank's foreword and most of Weber’s 
introduction are retained, as is We- 
ber's wholly appropriate dedication 
‘to Waldo Frank, constant friend, of 
Hut Crane." Crane severely tested 
hut assuredly deserved constancy of 
friendship, and in Frank he found a 
devoted, attentive, and stable intellec- 
tual and personal comrade. 

This Complete Poems is in fact more 
complete than its predecessors, con- 
tdoing as it docs 22 poems, drafts, nnd 

e huments, which either had been 
polished before only in limited pam- 
i form and in magazines or, having 
1 included by Frank, had been 
raiftted by Weber in 1966. Among the 
Gw poems reinstated are “A Traveler . 
Bom”, a memento of his stormy trip to 
France in 1929, “The Return", with its 
ominous foreshadowing of his own lost 
tap into the waters of the Gulf oF 
Http, and '‘Enrich My Resigna- 

. 01 the' other additions, the poems 
Waded in the section “Seven Lyrics" 
« juvenilia, written between the ages 
« 16 and 18. Three are early drafts of 
poems later published in magazines 
“Oder different titles (“Carrier Let- 
ter , '‘Legende". “Interior"), though 



in each case discarded by Crane when he 
came to select poems for his first 
volume. While Buildings. Quite accom- 
plished in their delicacy of feelings, 
‘promising” indeed, these slight pieces, 
in their diction and measure, confirm 
that the original influences upon him 
were the English poets of the 1890s. 
Ernest Dowson and Lionel Johnson in 
particular, modulating into the tones 
and colours (jade-green, for instance) of 
minor or peripheral imagist poets, like 
Amy Lowell and John Goula Fletcher. 
Just one phrase, the “andante of lost 
hopes” points forward to his "logic of 
metaphor" and to such a striking synaes- 
thetic effect as the “adagois ofislands" 
that sway hypnotically in the luscious 
second of his “Voyages” poems. This 
earliest mode of Crane's culminates 
beautifully in “My Grandmother's Love 
Letters" . 

“Ten Unpublished Poems" were, as 
the notes tell us, “hastily written by 
Crane on scraps of notebook paper, nn 
envelope, and the backs or letters'', 
between 1920 and the month before his 
death. They are fragments, chips even, 
or momentary gestures towards poems 
that eventually did get written (the 
second perhaps towards "Sunday 
Morning Apples", the fourth towards 
"The Wine Menagerie", where 
Holofernes also serves). The seventh 
piece (which, incidentally, though 
deemed to have been written “c 1928— 
1930.” must have been set down after 
March 20. 1929, the date of Marshall 
Foch's death, to which it refers) con- 
tains one line of pathetic, haunting 
comment upon his parched poetic gift 


and surely upon hts inability to pro- 
ceed with the whole project of his 
imagination: “My vision is a grandiose 
dilemma". Thus, day after day at that 
time, with no writing worth jireserv- 
ing, must it have appeared. The final 
fragment, penned within Ihe last 
month of his life, nt the end of his 
Mexican sojourn, has the world- 
weary, time-tired ring of several poems 
from that period. familiRr from earlier 
editions. The contemporary world 
(especially the United States), the mate- 
rial and superficies of “the news”, repels 
him. His heart is with the Indians, 
historically defeated though they be, 
with 

These Indians, who scan more 
news 

On the hind end of their flocks 
each day 

Than all the tourists bring their 
way. 

With Weber's scholarly, notes re- 
printed. and with Kenneth LohFs 
description of the miscellaneous pieces 
(the “Seven Lyrics” and “Ten Unpub- 
lished Poems") Hart Crane's Complete 
Poems is all that specialist student and 
general reader alike can require. 

R. W. Butterfield 

Mr Butterfield is reader In literature at 
the University of Essex. 





e In 1924 with the Brooklyn Bridge behind Him 
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Behind a 
bushel 

Mark Twain: a sumptuous variety 
edited by Robert Glddings 
Vision ,£16.95 
ISBN 0 85478006 H 

The ten essays that form this book 

f iroducc between them a total or 340 
oot notes; or, since (he notes come at 
the end of each piece, an average of 
one page of notes for just under ten | 
pages of text. Indeed, in twocssays. 19 I 
pages of text each require four pages of 
notes. Since most 01 these arc finding I 
references, one may read my gra- I 
tuitous statistics in nt least two ways. I 
The preponderance of chat ions of I 
earlier critics of Mark Twuin (usually I 
for refutation or qualification) sug- I 
gests how difficult it nas become no! to 
Be otiosely derivative in writing about 
his work. The other references, inn I 
heterogeneous to be categorized. I 
make the more encouraging point that 
Mark Twain's writings lead the in- I 
formed reader, by association, into nn I 
exciting range of works, historical or I 
topical, on America and American 
society. 

In his opening sentence the editor I 
describes Mnrk Twain as “11 resound- I 
ing genius whose brilliant light lias I 
been hidden behind the bushel of his I 
own reputation”. “Myth", perhaps, j 
rather (nan reputation: except uninng I 
the specialists, Mark Twain s reputa- 
tion as a writer is still based less I 
securely than the myth of Mark Twain I 
the funny man is entrenched in the I 
popular imagination. A hook in a I 
"critical studies series" demands to be I 
judged by what it accomplishes 10 
rectify this. The emphasis is on variety, 
and an essay on “Mark Twain ns 
Playwright” seems likely to hreak j 
relatively unfamiliar ground, drawing 1 
ns it does on much unpublished mute- 1 
rial. Unfortunately it cannot evade the I 
conclusion that he failed as a play- 1 
wright because be “did not know or 1 
refused to accept thpt n novel narrates I 
while a play enacts", “persisted in I 
imitating the artificial and contrived 
style of many of the playwrights qf his 1 
day”, and could not "create n living I 
image of the human condition”. 

Eric Mottram, senior and best- 
known of the contributors, mnkes a j 
Spirited case for ^ The Gilded Age and a 
number of other underrated pieces os I 
evidence of Mark Twain's criticism of 
America, but ultimately returns to the 
“beautiful affirmations" of Hitck- 
■ leberry Finn. A. Robert Lee devotes 
an entire. essay to that work, referring 
only parenthetically to its “flaws which 
would have sunk a lesser book . 
stressing itscentrality tb a main current 
of American literature and its “overall 
moral design”. John Whitley, writing 
on “Mark Twain's Boys", dwells use- 
fully on Tom Canty in The Prince and 
the Pauper , as a link between Tom | 
Sawyer and Huck but buses most or his 1 
argument on these two. as does Lyajl j 
Powers on “Mark Twain and the | 
Future of Picaresqufi''. (“Future" is nn | 
odd usage hare since we are urged to 
“see retrospectively” the light that is 
thrown on a series of novels “following 
LazariUo de Tonnes" \ Mark Twnin s I 
views on Fielding arc nut. however, 
discussed). Powers and others invoke j 
also A Connecticut Yankee-, TheMysie- 
. rlotls Stranger continues to tantalize 
several imaginations. 

The widest-ranging piece is Wilimm 
Kaufman's “The' Goniedic Stance: 
Sam Clemens His Masquerade Which 
relates Mark Twain 10. and differenti- 
ates him from, the tradition of south- 
western humour nnd which also gjimp- 


ftfy'i > t . Vl “m® iiisfuiv. marking u 

* to Uj6 power structure of 
T & toaety;; Wh" (America t? 
' ?denicvjgarden) is R 

.1 dliforaoh of fifcf nrv a rie- 


—— — . . . . ses the relationship between .Mprk 

way of explanation isprovided.norarc Twain's oral delivery on the lecture 
the; jinks between comtaon-sense phi- platform and his written .nnrrntljv 
' • (V ' j a nnlitlCS and l—.t mnin JZmifmnn mnccilIilllCS. ■ 


lbsophy and American politics and. le buteV cp Kaufmnn epnccnttijies 
economics sufficiently |a ' rgdy on the novels. Yet It was ns a 

pages 16-17, a passage from Scott s | cc f urc r and as the nutiior oMIglit- 
PostScript to Waverley. on historical ,. hcflr icd travel hooks thnt Mark [warn 
change in Scotland,: is seriously mis- ■ modc „ sp ^ e ial impact on his tohierii- 
riad ... nornrtes. and the reasons for llim 

This study is fat its test in relation to |j csCn . c ful i cr exploration ns dues to 

Coooer upon whom tW main thrust of , ^ rcH | nBtun; of his • resounding 

SauSpressfek in a.parttcularly ns „ writer. Hie pnuii 

^mhu 8 wav Vrhap? this explains why . f c fercnres to. let alone sustained dis- 
hl KneV^ffiptor is longer than . cussions „f. The lunoceita Ahmad. A 
!hn«rS? P Hawthorno and Melville put Trunin ■ Abnmt and-; 

She? The Cdoper chapter at least Roni j,i,\g ft ure a regrctiublefeuiuixof 
a reading Rat future stholars „ hook that seeks to cstablisli his 

Even “sumptuous variety but »re .sudl> 
hi re h hawe\S m the book, vigorously;- sv , n pion»illc of the Ikiion-fixallon qf 
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SLACK LEADERSHIP IN AMERICA 
1895-1968 

JOHN WHITE 

Through the lives of the live outstanding black leaders of Ihis century- 
Booker T Washington, W E B Du Bols. Marcus Garvey, Malcolm X and Martin 
Lulher King. Jnr - Dr While explores I ha whole Issue ol race relations In 
America. 

Paperback CUOrnl ISBN 058249244 0 20Qpp Published March '0B 

(BtudlH In Mod am History SwMi) 


WHITE SOCIETY 
IN THE ANTEBELLUM SOUTH 

BRUCE COLLINS 

Adopting a fresh perspective lo examine Southern while society prior to the 
CMIWar, Dr Collins investigates diverse sources to emerge with an original 
and fascinating explanation ol the development of a distinct Southern 
identity. 

Paperback £585 net I8BN 058249194 8 232pp Published April' BS 
(Studies In Modern Hlitory Barlos) 
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Equality in America 

The View from the Top 

SIDNEY VERBA & GARY ORREN 

Equality in America dissects American attitudes toward equality by 
placing those beliefs in historical context and demonstrating a 
relationship between political and economic equality. The book is 
based on a study of leaders from all significant sectors of American 
society, including top business and labour leadera, those highest in 
the media and leaders from the feminist and civil rights movements. ■ 
£22.76 Hardback 368pp 0-874-26960-2 
£11.50 Paperback 0-074-25961 -0 

Harold Ickea of the New Deal 
His Private Life and Public Career 
GRAHAM WHITE & JOHN MAZE 

Despite a long and distinguished public life, vary little has been 
written about Harold L. Ickea, one of the most important, complex 
and colourful figures of the New Deal. This astute study reveals, for 
the first time, Ickea the man and Ickea the politician in all his 

£18.25 hardback 280pp 0-674-87285-9 

Constitutional Choices 

A^^^ngpro^e'iM^^erieha gender discriminat ion and the war 
. powers of the President, Laurence Tribe here examines critically the 
role and responsibility of federal judges. 1 
£27.25 Hardback 1 448 pp 0-674-16538-1 

H arvard 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 126 Buckingham Palat* Road London SW! W 9SD 


, PORTABLE UTOPIA 

Glasgow and the United Steles 1820-1920 

1 ' ' -Bernard MpinsyoU 

comprehensive, derailed survey qf dose ties between Glasgow and America In 
manufacturing, travel city government, education and religion. . 

382pp £,8 ‘ 50 

. THE SCOTS- AMERI CAN CONNECTION 

comprehensive bibliography and biographical list extracted from Portable 
Utopia. 

104pp " £3l9 ° 

Autiimn 1985 : > . 

FROM THE CLYDE TO CALIFORNIA - 

■ ' ' Robert Louis Stevenson 
1 edited and introduced by Andrew Noble. 

comprises The Amateur Emigrant, The Old and New Pacific Capitals and The 
Silverado Squatters richly Illustrated. 

' ' • £l4.90prov- 
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AMERICAN STUDIES 

Going 
solo 

America: a narrative history 

by George Brown Tindall 

Norton .£16.95 

ISBN 0393 954358 

The Longman History of Hie United 

States of America 

by Hugh Brogan 

Longman. £19.95 

ISBN 058235.1858 

Each of these authors is to he saluted 
for his courage, his patience, even his 
foolhardiness'. For each surws the 
history of the United Slates, including 

Personal 

truths 

Teil About the South: the southern rage 
to explain 

’ by Fred Hobson 

Louisiana Slate University Press. 

£35 .IK land £12. 95 

ISBN tl 8071 1 1 12 (land 1131 7 

Tell About the South is not yet another 
hook about what makes the southern 
United States distinctive, though it 
discusses that vexed question along the 
way and inclines to the view that certain 
southern claims to distinctiveness have 
been exaggerated. It is not an all- . 
- encompassing book about Dixie . since 
it deals with selected white south- 
erners. While acknowledging C. Vann 
Woodward's judgement that "there is 
no one more uiirnlcssentialiy southern 
than the southern Negro". Hobson's 
.deliberate omission is a tnirrone, noi . 
only because black writers on the south ; : 
can fill a book by themselves but also • 

' • because he Is concemed with two types 
■ •' of writing about’ this region thnt ore 
;V • especlatty' associated .with Whites. 

AcKi* hos'prdddced Is "a 

*sttf<ly of southern sdf-fcxplanatJon H ' 
from about 1850 to 1970. focused on 
"non-novelists ancf non-scholars" who 
may be divided into two schools. 

• Hobson’s "school of shame and guilt", 
i which criticized the south, Includes 
‘ ' George Washington Cable. Howard 
■f Odum, Wilbur 3; Cash and Lillian 
' Smith. His "school of remembrance", 

. which includes Edmund Ruffin. Tho- ; 
mas Nelson Page, William Alexander 
Petty arid Donald Davidson, was con- 1 
cerhed to refute the notion of the 
. South as a savage and backward soci- 
ety. presenting it instead as the defen- 
, derof traditional Christian civilization 
against the demoralizing forces of 
rationalism. science and industrializa- 
* non. In addition. 7WF Abouuhe South 
majees an interesting contribution- to 
the growing body of writing on Amer- 
ican autobiography. 

. For many of the Individuals trebled 


its colonial origins, in a single volume. 
Tindall in 1 .351) pages. Brogan in 7(H) 
siiizhtlv larger pages. 

Such one-man surveys have, espe- 
cially in the US. recently gone out of 
fashion. For decades American stu- 
dents have been raised on n basic text, 
and Allan Ncvins mini it ted that his 
widely adopted texts made him a 
milliotiaire. Recently, however, his- 
torical surveys have become multi- 
volume projects, usually the work of 
manv hands, teams usually including a 
southerner, a westerner, and a yankee 
to he sure of balance, each writing on 
his special interest: or they take the 
form of one-man’s additions to u basic 
and familiarly established text, as with 
William Lcuchtcnberg's amendments 
and additions to successive editions of 
"Morisnn end Conimagcr". This hud 
seemed the only way to take account of 
the vast quantity of specialized re- 
search now available to. and swamp- 
ing. the student. To do it all solo is m 
itself an achievement, and usually a 
long lime in the making - Hugh 
Brogan confesses (hat his has taken 15 
years. 

There arc some obvious differences 


here, "telling about the South" was n 
compulsion, which gave rise to confes- 
sional works in which the author came 
to self-understanding, and offered the 
reader “a personal truth, an imagina- 
tive truth, charged with the power and 
the integrity of the individual vision". 
These personal statements sometimes 
resulted in such semi or actually 
autobiographical works ns Walter 
Hines Page's The Southerner and Wil- 
liam Alexander Percy's Lanterns on 
the Levee, both of which are usefully 
considered in relation to that great 
northern spiritual autobiography. The 
Education of Henry Adams. Even 
when his writers do not adopt this 
mode of explaining their South, Hob- 
son shows that a number of them 
"cannot easily be separated from their 
biographies", and his book as a whole 
is nn appealing mixture of textual 
analysis, cultural history and biogra- 
phy. In the process, some general 
observations emerge. • 

Hobson's two schools of writing 
were united by their self-consciousness 
and belief in southern distinctiveness; 
and . . tyoth . gradually ..with the . 


between these two books. Tindall 
manages to supply very many (but very 
small-scale 1 maps, nnd a considerable 
number of apt (sometimes rather blur- 
red) illustrations. Each of his 34 chap- 
ters has a two-page appendix on furth- 
er reading, thus providing in all a 
considerable and well-annotated bib- 
liography that is at the same time 
vigorously written. A study-guide with 
which to' use the text is available, 
of ferine exercises, documents and 
true- false, multiple-choice and essay 
questions on the text, in familiar 
American style. Brogan offers only a 


Habits of the Heart . < : ; 

Individualism and Committment in American Life .... 


example on the movement of Ply- 
mouth Rock to adapt it to “histoiy", or 
in his reference to the Angel Moroni 
and the curious story of the Golden 


mischief 

Frost: a literary life reconsidered 
by William If. Pritchard '. . • > . 

Oxford University Press, £ 14.95 
ISBN 0 195034627: . 

It has become customary ,-ovef theorist 
two decades, to. think of. Robert. Frost 
as.ada^k. bitter character who. wrote 
bleakly ironic meditations on the un- 
fathomable nature. of things. William 
Pritchard challenges this nert ortho- 
dox v: not because he wants to re- 
establish the earlier view of Frost as b 
kindly rural philosopher but so as to 
emphasize what he sees, as 'the poet's 
artfulness, his eltfsiveness and sense of 
mischief, the way he subverts arty 
simp|e,:slnguliir reading either of him- 
sdf or ■ his 1 texts. “Play’s the thing", 
.Frost wrote once. Taking his eue from 


American style. Brogan otters only a 
six-page book list at the end of nis 
volume, on the grounds that "a full- 
scale bibliography would be out of 
place” in “a history of this nature: it 
could do nothing that is not better 
done elsewhere”. Not for him the 
accompanying student manual, which 
is rare in Britain, nnd would be 
scorned. On the other hand, Tindall 
has not a single footnote, and Brogan 
many - and some of them - for 


passage of time. Thus the apologists 
who had not known the old South, the 
South which aspired to and achieved 
nationhood, were driven to look back- 
wards instead of forwards, to extpl the 
South as a “spiritual nation", and to 
describe it in romantic and sentimental 
terms. Southerners began to write for 
themselves as much as for the North, 
while repetition reduced forte, so that 
the literature of “self-exploration, 
even of confession and shame and 
guilt", became “somewhat stylized . . . 
in part a habit, an aesthetic ritual”. 
The southern traditions under review 
were also affected by key develop- 
ments in southern history', including 
the acceleration of the pace of econo- 
mic change, the growth of the civil 
rights movement and the rise of the sun 
belt. As a result of the first two 
developments, the critics of the South 
came to outnumber the apologists. As 
a result of the last development, the 
South has recently felt less need to 
apologize for itself. In consequence, 
Hobson suggests, southerners are un- 
likely to produce in the near future any 
more of tjte books composed oqt of a 

remarks, like this, Pritchard tries to 
recover that play: the wayward quality 
of the poet's mind as it revealed itself 
both in a life that was extravagantly 
theatrical, shaped by the demands of 
his imagination, and in an art that was 
stylish and unpredictable - and as such 
an illustration of his belief that the 
essence of any poetry is surprise. 

As far as tne life is concerned, 
Pritchard shows just, how ipventive 
Frost could be,, haw often he made 
himself the raw material of his Active . 
; powers. He Constantly reinterpreted his 
past: Simpler folk might call this lying 
.but, Pritchard suggests, it Was a 
strategy for uncovering further layers 
! Of his personality: Fros( evidently felt 


• that he could only guess at himself and 
. his motives rather than know them in 
aiiy absolute sense. As for the present;- 
he was adept at playing roles, some- 
, thing that made him $eem : at opce 
. : histrionic arid shadowy , as one colour- 
j ful mask metamorphosed . into 
| ahother. Even Frost’s calculated 
approach to hi; own career, Pritchard 
: argues, must be seen as a by-product of 
; his imaginativeness: since- his- aim was 
to invent the future too, to; will ot - 

: believe it into existence. Every fifot of i 
Frost’s experience, in effect, 1 was 


duposmons of men m society^ It is with th ese habits of the heart- 
\m A " ^ththetrultura! traditions arid pwtigOswKichhave helped to - . ? ! 
i if | 'j.y form American character- that the authors 6* this book are > ; >" 

1^5} ,1 : : . . concerned. ^crossthe sweepof Amferica's dulturril history and iii: , v 

tl;i‘ i Id - the wavs in which American* ' ’ 


'■'f ii •,(.?! hi 
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rfljffi •] , represent FamiliarAmerIcan votees and embody controversies ' " 

Hi- . which regular! Venter ghg nation's public dririprlvate moral : 'i 

fij' discourse and wbose.vdictf $erv< to introduce key a sheets of ■ ■ ' : 
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!i?tnmng, shadowy thmg.tobe caught':, 
only ■ slant via; artifice.:, 

• | 1 .: flM ;not ynderrignirig’V'Fi'dit • 

! admitted oncpiandthesameart fulness 
'that Pritchard claims to find in the 
! poet’s' behaviour 1 is : - discovered, 
perhaps more ; convincingly, in his': 

; Writlng. His wbrk Is ■ full of plriy,..'. 
; Pntc.hard Insists): play. so playful inat it 
leaves the audience a^ the- pdet hipiself, 
said; it ihould, "in' doubt. Whether it is 
■ ? ce P‘ shallow".- Moving frorf .the i 
. intricate rhythtr^bfspfcechin North of . 
Boston, where Frpsrwas infem-upon , 
capturing what h& called "the abstract > 

; vitality of our language", to th6sc 
! pieces !li]i A witness Tree where the ;• 

: poeii „ 0| d how, , managed to^make : 
i grimiVtnlBdiieyOUs verse out -pf- .per* 1 
ijsonal. suffering; Pritchard sHbws now 1 . «- 
i Frost’s .guiding Impulses- re- '■ 

! mafqed the same.. To register, those : ; 
j; elusive, patterns of sound we uSo to 
\ VP an intercburte wlth the world, 

IfP -ifecortf .:Uifc wayward, nature of l 
r peopley to remind. US of the teasing, J 
; risky Charadef of experiehc^ aqd the 


Plates, even have the zest and flavour 
of his father Dennis Brogan's foot-of- 
thc-page anecdotes (for some British 
students of the American political 
system his book is still the best and 
most vivid introduction to American 
politics). Each book, it should be 
added, is highly readable and freshly 
written, and sustains the reader’s In- 
terest to the end. 

And which, the potential buyer will 
ask. would you buy, if you could only 
afford one? My own initial answer 
would probably be - and It is not 
merely cowardice - neither. For us 
each of these authors knows in his 
heart, the writing of such a survey is n 
form of sclf-satisraction. however 
gruelling the labour, a way of display- 
ing a total grasp of the span of one 
country's history (perhaps the only 
country whose recorded history is. in 
all its detailed probing, still short 
enough for one man to grasp, to 
interpret and re-interpret, and to re- 
count^ But at every point one is 
conscious of the cursory character of 
all surveys, however competently 
done. 

On the other hand, what is valuable 

feeling of life and death urgency thnt 
he has examined in Tell About the 
South. With the decline of southern 
hatred of the South, the region may, 
furthermore, be able to keep its critics 
at home: in the past, the South's 
censors tended to leave it, and only the 
apologists to stay. 

Hobson’s book is rich in insights into 
the southern mind and the division he 
imposes on his authors does not turn 
out to be a straight jacket. What is not 
always easy to decide, however, is why 
particular southerners inclined to the 
school of writing that they did. Two of 
the best pointers that Hobson offers 
are the dislike of some apologists for 
the social sciences and other moderniz- 
ing influences, and the tension that 
existed between southerners who 
came from the deep or mid-South, and 
those who represented the older coas- 
tal South. 


Christine Bolt 

Christine Boll is professor of American 
History at the University of Kent. 

sibns, we are told, stayed with the poet 
throughout his career. “It’s a wonder-, 
ful world”. Frost declared during his 
last public appearance; then added, in 
his next breath, "To hell w|th It". And, 
Pritchard implies, it is out of the 
-tension generated by these two re- 
marks that Frost’s quirky, mercurial 
poetic games issue. 

The trouble is, Pritchard spends too 
little time examining the Impulses that 
led the poet to declare, "To hell with ; 
it”. There is insufficient recognition of 
what wb's undeniably, there: Frost’s 
darker, .bleaker, crueller side. Even 
when that side is admitted, Pritchard 
has a disconcerting habit of offering 
excuses. On one occasion, for inst- 
ance, Frost awoke his six-year-old 
daughter Lesley and, pointing a revol- 
ver first at his wife and then at himself, 
demanded that Lesley choose lpelweeh 
them because by morning one of them 
would be dead. To dismiss this Incident 
as Pritchard does, as “a vpry bad piece . 
of theatricality?’ (as if qhjy questions of 
.taste were involved), argues a kipd of, 
moral myopia; just as tp.disbuss Frost’s 
poems as this book tends to, in terms of - 
their capacity for mischief, implies a : 
certaln lack of critical lmagination. Of 
course. PrifchaM is right to flaim that 
. there has be^n , too, . much cjinpiiasis 
■ recently on. Frost’s-glooihier impulses] 
but, in trying to redress the balance, he ' 
goes much too far the othef vyay-VAs a 
result, he denies his subject not only 
his unpleasantness, his. moments of 
sejflihriess and brutality, but also his ! 
tragic staturp. Pritchard seemsto thiqk 
there is something reductive about (to 
use his owq phrase) "pinning Frost 
down to. the , 'tragic'-' mat*!. On . the 
eontraty, Lwquld suggest to! call him. 
tragic Is the j best shorthand, way of , 
.measuring his: range. . For Ffpst is .a 
tragic Wnter l; not bec&usfe he concerns' 
himself with .dark matters, (many dd- 
cidcdly non-tragic writers do that), blit ! 
because lit contemplating such matters 


and striking is the personal navo&T 
that each author brings to his book 
Thus, I would recommend a student 
Brogan for much. He Is a E ood 
essayist, with n renl skill in comrmmj. 
eating the intense, questioning charao- 
ter of Puritanism (whether he owes ii 
to his Clydeside genes or to the 
Cambridge of his upbringing) He 
gives himself more space, though on 
fewer topics, than does Professor Tin- 
dull- Brogan enjoys his soiu«s 
weaves quotations from them amo! 
sitely into his story and makes them 
and their authors, live. And though 
etched in n sentence or two, hh 
characterizations arc vivid, notably of 
Governor Winthrop (with his Cro m . 
wcllian quality), of George III : 
(appearing not as a tyrant but as an 
opinionated bewildered farmer, right- 
ly puzzled thnt there should be protest 
and revolution against obvious com- 
mercial prosperity) and not least of 
Benjamin Franklin, the “hedonistic 
Puritan” whom, of all Americans, he 
confesses he would most like to dine 
with in Heaven. And his vignettes of 
the westerners are sparkling, of Daniel 
Boone and Andrew Jackson, of the 
Mormon chiefs. Joseph Smith, and 
Brigham Young, and not least of 
Buffalo Bill, who at the end of a 
colourful life - like many long lived 
veterans - was inventing and 
embroidering his own legends, confus- 
ing fact and fantasy, ana incapable of 
knowing which was which. 

In places, as on the culture of the 
American Indians, he allows himself b 
mini-essay in length and writes with 
feeling - American story, he says, is a 
story of victors (the loyalists also get 


feeling - America s story, he says, is a 
story of victors (the loyalists also get 
short shrift); ana it is good to see that 
each author's taste for eloquence leads 
hint to quote the same moving final 
speech of Chief Joseph of the Nez 
Perce. Brogan emphasizes the crude 
and savage base of the tobacco wealth 
of Virginia's first families, playing 
down perhaps thnt the majority of 
whites as well as blacks had themselves 
got there under labour contracts in one 
form or another. But his comparison of 
Momicello and Versailles is disturbing 
and apt. 

Brogan devotes more than holt the 
book to the story up to the Civil War. 
He stops altogether with Nixon, except 
for two pages of postscript — “History 
since 1976 is still too close". Tindall is 
bolder and ends with “the Reagan 
Restoration”. By contrast with Bro- 
gan, he gives us in essence a richly- 
stored handbook to American history, 
factual, accurate, easy to read and with 
useful appendices on presidential elec- 
tions, the constitution, the Articles ol 
Confederation and so on. He is a 
southerner, a graduate of and prof es- , 
sor at Chapel Hill, and an authority on 
the old and the new south. On ms 
chosen ground there are riches In jus 
book; notably on the Civil War, and m 
his chapter 'The Modem Temper > . 
and especially in his evocative pnff 5 ®) 
the fugitives at Vanderbilt and3w- 
group who gathered around Joan 


Crowe Ransom. . . 

In their brevities both books rewri 
their authors’ preferences and perso- 
nalities. And a student could 
be asked to compare and contrast tne 
treatments of episodes in a fa^ln^S 
story by two very different authorities 
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AMERICAN STUDIES 


The Joyce 
of sex 


Xhe United Slates of America v. One 
Book Entitled Ulysses by James Joyce: 
documents and commentary.- A 50-year 
retrospective. 

edited by Michael Moscato and Leslie 
LeBIanc 

University Publications of America, 
$27.50 

ISBN 089093 590 4 

In the same week in which the Prohibi- 
tion Laws were repealed. Judge John 
M. Woolsey delivered his famous 
verdict that Joyce’s Ulysses was not an 
obscene book. The American public 
were to be permitted to Imbibe freely 
of the contents of bottles and forth- 
right books. Woolsey found of Ulysses 
that "in spite of its unusual frankness, I 
do not detect anywhere the leer of the 
sensualist", ana revealed his some- 
what roseate view of Irish life - “in 
respect of the recurrent emergence of 
the (heme of sex in the minds of 
(Joyce's] characters, it must always be 
remembered that his locale was Celtic 
and'hls season Spring”. He concluded 
with Johnsonian elegance: “My consi- 
dered opinion, after long reflection, is 
that whilst In many places the effect of 
Uljsses on the reader undoubtedly 
is somewhat emetic, nowhere does it 
lend to be an aphrodisiac." 

Woolsey’s verdict of December 6, 
1933 advanced three important guide- 
Uaes for obscenity law. A literary 
voik, he declared, ought to be judged 
l) as a whole rather than from isolated 
passages -individual episodes of Ulys- 
xt, especially. “Nausicaa”, had been 
band judicially obscene in the 1921, 
{nwcution of the Little Review 
xrializatldn 2) for its effect on the 
tenge man rather than on the most 
tusceprible portions of the population, 


Cultural 
debate 

American Culture and Society since the 
1930s'-; - 

by Christopher Brookcman 
Maciitlllan, £15 .00 nnd £5 .95 
ISBN033?294130and294l49' 

^Wrican Film and Society since 1945 
by Leonard Quart and Albert Ausler 
^illan,£l3.0() and £4.95 
ISBN 0333 3002 1 1 nnd 30023 8 

to Ms American Culture and Society 
wee the 1930s Christopher Brooke- 
tnan traces ; the argument about the 
nature of American culture in the 
FJtwar period,- his. method being to 
place-rejected developments in liter- 
|^«iUc[sm r cuitMrartnoory and a'rtis- 
* Police within an, historical con- 
■5F; materials therefore art the 
^ lt “™l ideas and movements that 
during; and- after the Second 
wa.'Wdfrniew criticism, new Jouf- 
KKi % Frankfurt School . nnd the 
York avant-garde, As this list 
^wcates,- considerable attention is 
lQ . fe'wit culture (with.its variants 
. J™5/L l . knd kitsch) as welt as to the 
' TPfffaiH of its social function in 

■ iff W^ u ^ : ^ri)Okcttiaii suggests 
w i the., debates on this . . subject 

■ KCniCn fn fnAu. .r it.' 



James Joyce 

and 3) according to the contemporary 
standards of the community. In the 
tradition-bound legal world, the deci- 
sion did represent, if not a revolution, 
at least a substantial development. 


dore Dreiser were assembled, as were 
requests from librarians all over the 
US to be allowed to stock the book. 
Ulysses could then be seen to be 
championed not just by ultra-radical 
literary cliques located in large metro- 
politan centres. The next stage was to 
jret the book tried by a judge, rather 
than by a jury - on obviously shrewd 
move in the notoriously subjective 
area of taste. And finally, they suc- 
cei ‘ 

Woolsey, a liberal and cultivated man, 
rather than before a semi-literate con- 
servative. 

Ernst and Lindey presented a 
powerful brief before Woolsey, and 
Ernst showed his ability to think on his 
Feet. To highlight important aspects of 
Joyce's technique, he said “while 
pleading this case before you, 1'vc also 
been thinking about that ring round 
your tie, how your gown does not fit 
too well on your shoulders, and the 


listening to you I've been thinking 


aboul Hcppeiwhite chair behini 

ee- : judBe ’ ■ said Ernst ’ “ thBt ’ S th 


exhaustive compilation of all the docu- 
ments and comments relevant to the 
case - apart from Woolsey, are Ben- 
nett Cerf of Random House who 
decided to publish Ulysses, and in 
particular Morris L. Erast, America's 
Foremost lawyer in obscenity cases, 
and his associate Alexmder Lindey, 
who were retained by Cerf. Their 
preparation for the legal battle was 
masterly. For reasons of economy, 
rather than set up the book in America 
and then tilt with the government, they 
decided to import a copy (on May 8, 
1932) and have it seized at the Customs 
- and placed their own agent at the 
steamer to make sure it was seized. 
The copy itself was rather special, 
since they got Paul Ldon to paste inside 
its blue paper cover critical essays and 
reviews by the leading authors and 
critics of both England and France. 


you”. “Judge”, said Ernst, “that’s the 
book." 

The story wasn't over. In 1934, US 
Attorney Martin Conboy appealed 
against Woolsey ’s decision, ana Ernst 


and Lindey fought the case again in 
front of the Appeals Court of Judges 
Manton, Learned Hand (a name that 
must have given Joyce great pleasure) 
and Augustus Hand. The book got 
through, two to one on a show of 
Hands. It was published in England In 
1936. Naturally, Joyce’s own country- 
men were the last to lift the ban an 


Ulysses. 

This book is particularly interesting 
in the light it throws on American legal 


Only by having these reviews pasted 
inside the copy were they able to quote 
from them when the case came to trial. 


Ernst imported a second copy in 
May 1933, to test the judicial waters 
again, then managed to get the Cus- 
toms to relinquish it on the grounds 
that the book was a classic- a point he 
was to make much of in court . Tributes 
from eminent men, including Dos 
Pflssos. F. Scott Fitzgerald andTheo- 


procedures - Ernst comes across as 
something of a wily Ulysses himself - 
and on the moral tenor of the time. 
Inevitably in a book which prints all 
documents unabridged there is a cer- 
tain amount of repetition and redun- 
dancy; but as Richard Ellmann re- 
marks in his introduction, “to read the 
long record of the Ulysses case in the 
United Slates is to recognize afresh 
how defiant Joyce's book was.” 

George Watson 

George Watson is senior lecturer in 


from eminent men, including Dos George Watson is senior lecturer in 
Passos, F. Scott Fitzgerald and Theo- English at the University of Aberdeen. 


mi Professionals -• from di fferen t 
wffis^paetiy,: literary: criticism. 
j^yTsychoJogy journalism) 
^flfscuteton.ofmass culture to 


* changes of 

GntlCs,\5Uch as Jdhn 
# Eliot'. ' Ris 

rSEjpA'iSSsssa 

' ■: THe personal 


^awarded separate 
jJWrtW ft .Mailer, / as. con- 
«Jtder of ijiass society; Tom 
fe*9™fj*toF^exoilMubcdl- 


tures; And Jackson Pollock, as eclectic 
artist and controversial model of- 
American modernism. 

Mailer, Wolfe and similar writers 
represent developments or reversals of 
the attitudes of their predecessors. For 
some time, in the immediate postwar 
period, cultural analysis was bleakly . 
pessimistic. From both left and right, 
the production and consumption of 
mass culture was deplored for catering 
to the lowest common denominator of 
appreciation. The prevailing view was 
that art was predigesled, that 
stereotypes were created nnd stock 
responses encouraged. 

The onslaught upon mass culture did 
contain important qualifications. As 
Mr Braokeman clearly shows. It was 
: from lower-middle-class society and. 
culture - which he saw overwhelming 

aristocratic and.worklna-classculture- 

that T. S. Eliot' recoiled. Similarly. 
Dwight Macdonald and Robert War- 
show - reserved their most corrosive 
■comments for middlebrow culturc or 
. “midcult" (Thornton Wilders Our . 
Town. Life magazine) which strongly 
resembled a sentimental mass culture, 
but which had pretensions to respecta- 
' bilifr and universal significance. 

. ! In the L960s jaria l lj ar KJ 

fchtfnge takes :C place. Marslrall Mc- 
Luhan's Understanding Mem- (1964) 
celebrates the global village 7 of Q 
.. mass electronic culture ana the new 
: collective consciousness it creates; 
.'Torn Wolfe revealed that the economy 
of abundance was supporting no a 
monolithic .mass dulture bu * .■ jjjj- 
range of energefic subcultures, pop art 
was an additional phenomenon which. 

bur It's complexity, its vitality and Its 
ability to liberate the senses were being 
nersuasively argued. Anil ns the recog- 
nition of “a cintinuuni in which coni-. 
S cubism and relativity thwnrgj 

: ss^rs'ssusffii 

wor!d P of art and culture was made 


Narcissism (1979) which belongs in 
that tradition of diversified inquiry 
examined in thti chapter "The Debate 
on Mass Culture ". Also, an account of 
the formalistic and dogmatic Yale 
“Derrideans" would have brought up 
to date the history of an idealistic 
American literary criticism. The quasi- 
Marxist discourses of Edward Sriia and 
Frederic Jameson - and before thehi 
Philip Rahv- belong to another critical 
tradition for which written lexis are 
-the product of history, ideology and 
society". It comes ns • a shock to 
discover F. O. Matthiesscri. the social- 
ist author of Aineritmn Renaissance 
(1941 ) placed, not with Raliv. but with ■ 
Northrop Frye, the authoritarian 
system-maker. 

American- Film and Society Since 
1945 is o slighter book, more convcn- 
lion&I in chronology, in which Profes- 
sors Quart And Auster remind mcir 
readers of the view that “films have the 
ability to evoke the niithentic tone of a 
society and a particular era". Conse- 
quently.' each chapter is geared to a 
' postwar dccqde, begins with an histor- 
ical outline and proceeds to analyse 
■ those “public classics'.' which demons-, 

' irate a significant relation to. the con- 
temporaneous society.; The effect at 
times is of film reviews heing stitched 
together, but the text is a triumph of 
compression fln £ Purity, the repre- 
sentative films (The Bdst Years of Our 
Lives for (he I94()s. Bonnie Und 
Clyde for the 1970s, and so on) are 
intelligently selected.. arid the com-, 
menjuty displays not only humour, a 
command of detail And genend 
ral awareness but also rt marked social 
and political sophistication.. However, 
interviews are used toil sparingly ! Tre- 
vor Griffiths's description or He fate of 
his scrccnplny for Raft ought to huu. 

. been consulted) and the render Itjoks 
in vain for references to Rohnt 
'■ Aldrich whose films, w rueu teri) fo . 
1950s. subvened the American dream, 
exposing, by means of a harsh, formo- 
lislic style, a world of latent violence, 
hysteria and power rcluiionsliips. 


Ralph gjljgtt 


American Violence and Public Policy 

edited by Lynn A. Curtis 

A major discussion of violence in America in the fifteen years since 
The National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence 
made its policy recommendations. £23.00 

American Hostages in Iran 

The Conduct of a Crisis 

Warren Chrisopher, Harold H. Saunders, Cary Sick, Robert 
Carswell, Richard J. Davis, John E. Hoffman, Jr.. Robert S. B. 
Owen, with commentaries by Oscar Schachter and 
Abraham A . R ibicoff. 

A rare insider's view of the complex international negotiations that 
led to the release of the American hostages in Iran. £25.00 
A Council on Foreign Relations Book 

Neighborhood Services 
Making Bie Cities Work 
John Muad 

Mudd describes how New York City developed a model for district 
manager cabinets that successfully improved the coordination and 
responsiveness of municipal services in local neighborhoods. £20.00 

Keeping Track 

How Schools Structure Inequality 

Jeannie Oakes 

Foreword by John Goodlad 

This provocative book shows that the American system of tracking - 
grouping secondary-school students on the basis of ability - provides 
markedly unequal educational experiences. £21.50 

Slavery and Freedom on the Middle Ground 

Maryland during the Nineteenth Century 
Barbara Jeanne Fields 

Fields shows how Maryland’s centrist moderation turned into centrist 
immoderation under the stress of the Civil 3Vnr and how the work of 
destroying-slavery nnd constructing a society of free labour proved to 
be at least as difficult in Maryland as in the former Confederacy. 
£27.50 

Due Process in the Administrative State 

Jerry L. Mashaw 

Mashaw proposes a 'dignitary theory' of due process of law. to 
integrate substantive and procedural rights within the context of a 
bureaucratic public life. £24.00 

Bureaucratic Justice 

Managing Social Security Disability Claims 

Jerry L. Mashaw 

• ... a major contribution to the ongoing debate about 
administrative.! aw and mass justice . . . ' - Lnricd Liebman and 
Richard B. Stewart, Harvard Law Review. Now in paper, £9.95 

Women Teachers on the Frontier 

Polly Welts Kaufman 

Kaufman provides an absorbing account of the women teachers who 
travelled alone to the American West before the Civil War. 

Npw.in pajfoi:. £9,9$ . • **. . - , - 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

13 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON WC1B 3JF 




Lyndon Johnson's Dual War 

Vietnam and the Press 

KATHLEEN J. TURNER . . 

It is commonplace to blame the Vietnam conffict for Lyndon Johnson's 
downfall. Drawing on presidential papers and memoranda as well. as 
personal interviews, Kathleen Turner presents a persuasive case for 
the critical role of the 'other war': Johnson's struggle to establish 
rapport with the press and to vindicate publicly nls. handling of 
Vietnam. In the end. Turner argues, Johnson's : political demise 
stemmed as much from .his inability to communicate effectively 
through the press as from the Vietnam conflict. itself. . 

£23.75 Hardback 368pp - 0-226-81 731 -B 

Technological Utopianism in American Culture 
: HOWARD P. .SEGAL- ^ V . 

Americans have: iong been fascinated With technology/ from 
Benjamin: Franklin and Thomas Jefferson to contemporary social 
attics who have debated its future. Segal examines Americans' 
changing attitudes toward technology through the perspective of 
twenty-five, visionaries who, between 1833 and 1933, published 
hovels, tracts and essays predicting that technology would transform 
tlie United States Into a utopia. 

£14.25 Chicago Original Paperback 312m 0-226-74430-8 

All The World's A Fair. 

Vislohs of Empire at American International Expositions 
1876-1916 ' : 

ROBERT W.RYDELL- 

Between Reconstruction :and‘ the First World War, in a time of 
industrial depression arid social unrest, international expositions were 
held in twelve key American cities. Rydell shows how these fairs 
permeated American cu llure with a utopian vision of progress that was 
fundamentally racist and which gave the nation's leaders the 
ideological scaffolding for mass support for the government's imperial 
policies. ■ ■ . 1 

£25.95, Hardback 324pp (1-226-73239-8 July 
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A mouthful for a politician 



As John IVoodforde shows in 
his oflen entertaining, occa- 
sionally excruciating The 
.Strang? Story of False Teeth 
(RKP, £3.95) dentures have 
played an important - some- 
times prominent, sometimes 
unsuspected - pnrt In western 
civJHzntlon. 


• Grants 


The George Washington 
who appears on AmcrTcnn 
paper money was a for cry 
from the chiselled portraits of 
the younger years; the chubby 
checks and dropped lip were 
the handiwork, not of nature, 
but of the acclaimed Mr 
Greenwood. 


tun Field}; Professor G. A. Child wick. 
£14,8115 (tom MuD (aluminium hIIuv 


SOUTHAMPTON 

Dr D. A. Morris. OU.27H Irinn SERC 


(nicchaniim«r auxin rrnnspnri in inuici 

K limts): Mrs fl. Llnid. £4n. I.W from 
i’cjsc.v Medical School Trusi firces- 


composilions suited to squeeze cast- 
ing); DrP. VV. Forlcsciic.Ll4.IKKJ from 
MoD (remote optical sensor system for 


import in t 
. I4M.W 


hemth oscillation simulator rig): Mr S. 
J. Karmn. £12.SK) from Southampton 
and South West Him Is Health Auiltor- 


ligatiun of mulopfitn-nssociiitcd agrti* ity (cuta-rcelal sepsis 1: Dr D. C. Hunna 
nukm losisl ; Dr S. T. Holgalc . ChS.7ti7 and Dr A. I . Fc rgusou. £ 1 24 -WKl from 

from YVwwx Medical Trust (pliurmn- SERC (nonlinear optical processus -in 


from w«wa Medical Trust (phurtnn- 
' cokincifcs on inhnlcd sodium on- 
tnuglvcatc in man): Professor W. A. 
Gamblinc and Dr D. Payne. £436.174 
Tram SERC (optical fibre communica- 
tions): Dr A. Bnmnschwellcr. 

£2S8 .336 from SERC (design and test 
centre for microelectronic circuits): Dr 
F. K. Stevenson. £3li.iitxi from Teno- 
vus fimesliealions of human D lym- 
phocytic tuiTiours and lymphoid neo- 
plasms): Professor R. w. Nesbitt . 
£)S.875 fr&ft the Cornmiulon of Euro- ■ 
L , penn Communities (chrohiltc project): 
•fi Di 1. K. Hammond, fa AW from MoD 
(adaptive noise Cancellation . techni- 
ques for broadband rind tonal item): 
Mr. C- G. Rtaf- 33:250 Mq’ DoE ■ 
- ‘ Uutat corr«uqnslvDT R.Pihhmyojv. • 
JSav SSfiJE^feont MoD' Mbrauoh irune- 
'• ■'*’ ^ro achlne rYsl i uct u r«>: Dr 
R. P. Foster. £7.21)11 from HP Minerals 
International Ltd (gold mctallngcny in 
north-west Spain): Dr C. E. Bunnell. 
£11.723 from British Technology 
... .Group, (Hver fluke antigens). Dr E. 

Hailwood,..: || .829 from .Conoco. 
{ ’• • . .(palaEoniagneiic imesflgatiop - Hul- 


SERC (nonlinear optical pmccsses-in 
optical fibre devices); Dr k. Ross and 
Dr M. Wilson. £34.535 from SERC 
(use at elected electron spectroscopy 
to study Inner shell levels of neutral 
atoms and atomic ions): Dr D. R. 
Farrier. £31.370 from MoD (applica- 
tion of nmiinum entropy methods In 
underwater dc lection ): Dr D. J. Par- 
sons. £2H.7(lJ Tram MoD l sic ruch cm le- 
al eomrol in ring forming and Tin king 
reactions): Professor G . A. Chadwick. 

■XIU.'JIR frdiu Department afTradeand 
industry (squeeze casting or non -for- 1 
rouS and ferrous alloys): -Dr B.-J. 

...• Hrtpkhis. Uljm from URAfiA 
(secondary electron emission mcasure- 

V ments oh carbon); Dr, M« J. Fisher. 


(pliiisc conjugntiun using stimulated 
hrlllouirt scattering): Dr D. J. Mead. 
. £311.1 13 from MoD (aircraft fuselage 


design to minimize propeller induced 
irunsmiilcd noise): Dr ‘A. J. Thomas.: 
O.StRt fntip British Medical Asspda- 
. tlon [trace clement Intakdln the cldcr- 


linnully adjunct professor in the divi- 
sion nf nulrlllimnl sciences. Cornell 
University. New York. 

Three professorial appointments ut 
Liverpool: Dr Noel Bouden. senior 
lecturer in the department nf sociolo- 
gy. has been appointed to the William 
Ruscoc chair ul continuing education: 
Dr John Cawley, comma to the north- 
west from University College. London, 
takes over the chair of h uc mu 1 Dingy 
from Professor A. J. Bellingham. Last- 
ly. Dr Bill Ecclcslon. a senior lecturer 
at Liverpool, becomes the new profes- 
sor of electrical engineering. 

Hcriot-Wutt University hns announced 
two professorial appointments. James 


computer-aided cn 

Tcntly head of tfie department of 
mcdianicnl engineering. Dr John 
Swafficld. reader In mechanical en- 
gineering at Brunei University, takes 
over the new chair ul building services 
engineering. 


Promotions 

BELFAST. QUEEN'S 

Personal professorship: Dr Thomas 

Patterson (numerical analysis). 

CARDIFF. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Senior lectureships: Mr C. M. Boyd 
(music): Mr T. T. Lewis (engineering 
and energy studies). 


Iv): Dr J. E. Hcckcb. £10.286 from 
World Health Organization (surface 

C ruteins of meningococci); Dr M. 

IcDonald £16.735 from TRRL (de- 
velopment of microcomputer based 
uccidcnl analysis svslem): DrS. A. L. 
Glcgg. £I79 ."w 14 from MoD (hraud- 
bandnropcller noise investigation): Dr 
F. A Bisbv. E2.9HI) from US depart- 
ment uf agriculture (scientific names of 
vicia worldwide): Dr P. K. Evans. 
£13.466 from British- American Tobac- 
co Co Ltd (production and supply of 
plnnt cell suspension cultures); Profes- 
sor W. ' A. Gambling and Dr D. N. 
PHyee. £708.159 from SERC (ad- 
vanced fibre measurements, optical 
fibre sensors advanced fibre wave 
guide devices andoptlcnllv addressable 
switches): DrN. A. Hiilliwcll. £15.520 
from Ford Motor Co Ltd (double 
pulsed laser metrology in fluids and 
acoustics): Mr M. Dyne. £23.960 from 
. 5ERC (transcription of software); Pro- ■ 
fossor R. G. White. £22,81 3 from MoD 
(post buckle dynamic behaviour ql 
CRFP -structures): Dr C. Anlony,. 
£4.610 from British Technology Group 
(energy cornels in mcthylolrophs): Dr 
J. S. Ogden and Dr \V. Levason. 
£22.l5n from SERC I vibrational and 
doc Ironic speciro of matrix Isolated 
transition metal halides and oxo- 
hulidcs): Mr C. G. Rice. £27,651 Tram 
. Knowles- Electronics Co (noise proh- 

J ms_ in hearing); Dr -.A. Martin. 
31.326 Irbm MRC (infra-tonic 
measurements of human Inira-coch- 
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Events 


A half day meeting organized 
by the Centre Tor Educational 
Development and Training, 
Manchester Polytechnic on 
June 13 at Shepherds House, 
Elizabeth Gaskeli St, Hathcr- 
snge Road, Manchester M13 Is 
entitled “The Supervision of 
Research Students". Details 
from B. Holinshcad, 061-225 
9054. 

The Northern Organists semi- 
nar, organized by the Uni- 
versity of Leeds department of 
adult and continuing educa- 
tion, is to be held from June 27 
to 30. 

The course includes a recital 
on historic Schultze organ at St 
Darthotemew’s Church, 
Armlcy. Details from T.D. 
Bilham, (0532)435036. 


Icur hydrodynamics, variations with 

3 1C. sex and nudivcstihular pathology): 
r M. J. Griffin. £10.1100 from MoD 
(design and manufacture of a pro- 
totype ship stability meter); Professor 
P. J. Wutt. £6.328 from WHO (com- 
mon respiratory illnesses of child- 
hnod): Mr M. R. Cooper. £80.345 from 
SERC (trench reinstatements in high- 
way maintenance): Dr P. Taylor. 
£4.445 from MoD (helicopter twin (all 
rotor characteristics). 


GLASGOW COLLEGE of TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Dr J. Croft and Dr A. Burnell. £26.017 
[rum Leukaemia Research Fund (sus- 
ceptibility or humans and rodents to 
chemical Icnkucmogcncsis): Local En- 
terprise Development Unit. £2U.IXJU 
from Scottish Enterprise Council and 
Strathclyde Regional Council (small 
business training); Mr D. Donald and 
Mr A. Hutton. £6.170 from Scottish 
Sports Council (administration, spon- 
sorship and media coverage of sport In 


Sports Council (administration, spon- 
sorship and media coverage of sport in 
Scotland): the college; which will be 
designated a Scottish Central Institu- 
tion in 1985. has established a Tmdc 
Advisory Service; sponsorship has so 
far been received from: Economic and 
Industrial Development Committee, 
Strathclyde Regional Authority. 
£20.(100: Moscow Narodny Bank. 
£5.000: Clydesdale Bonk. £5.000; 
Bank of Scotland. £3.000: University 
of Edinburgh. £4.000. 


Honorary 

degrees 

The City University bus announced the 
award of the following: 

DLili: Henry L. B. Wrong, director of 
the Barhicnn Centre. 

DSc: Peter A. Graham, senior deputy 
chairman of the Standard Chartered 
Bank Ltd. 

DCL: John F. Phillips, arbitrator nnd 
chairmun of Provident Association for 
Medical Care. 

Imperial College. London, has 
announced the election of six fel- 
lowships: Emeritus professor J. H. 
Arayris. emeritus professor or Imperial 
College and the University of Stutt- 
gart; Mr John Egan, clinirman and 
chief executive. Jaguar Cars: the Rt 
Hon Lord Curr of Hadley, chairman. 
Prudential Corporation Hnd Prudential 
Assurance Company, governor. Impe- 
rial College; Mr H. M.ncnl. chairmun. 
City and Guilds of London Institute; 
Professor Randolph Quirk, vice chan- 
cellor. University of London: Emeritus 

S irofessor J. Sutton, senior research 
cilow, Centre for Environmental 
Technology at Imperial College. 


CITY 

Mr M. A. Cooper and Mr N. E. 
Lindsay. £61.059 from Transport and 
Road Research Laboratory (photo- 
grammctric techniques Tor monitoring 
movements of unstable hill slopes In 
Nepal); Mr W. S. Wilkinson. Professor 
A. C. Davies and Professor A. C. C. 
Tscung. £142,798 from SERC/Homc 
Office (non-linearity of materials and 
structures and cffccton spectrum con- 
servation in radio communications); 
Dr B. Mintz, £15.000 from Santos Ltd 
l&tructure/propcrty relationships in 
flanges for low temperature service); 
Dr T. J. Ellis. Dr R. A. Comlcy. 
visiting Professor C. A. Renton, 
£18,000 worth of equipment from 
Hakulo Ltd (research in Centre for 
Information Engineering and 
Measurement and Instrumentation 
Research Ccnircj:DrF. Abdullnhand. 
Professor L. Hnkclstcln, £1 10,000 
from SERC (modelling and computer 
aided design of Instrument transducers 
and sensors); Professor R. S- David- 
son, £41,269 from SERC (some new 
resins for U V and EB lithography): Dr 
S. E. Robertson, £56,850 from British 
Library (front-end project); Dr J. L. 
Barbur. £57,834 from Wellcome Trust 



(function of pupil response In human 
vlsionh_Dr J. H. Atkinson. £16,200 
from TRRL (failure of clay soils at 
small effective stresses); Dr. J. H. 
Atkinson and Dr R. N. Taylor, £49,270 
from SERC (field data from British 


from TRRL (failure of clay soils at 
small effective stresses); Dr. J. H. 


Library Etiston excavation). 
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Saturday May 18 

BBC1 

MB Cunkuton Evalurton ami Assessment. Soti- 
log them oot. (EJ64; ptog 2k 
7,10 • Oceanography. Hydrothermal plume* (SJ34: - 

74B Station. Tie fletYon the booet. IS364: p*og‘ 

• 00 piuhKOphtralProNenu. H*'t abeaii.iwyout 
head, part I. rAJU; prog till 

4SSC2 


Eh|toeeringfreduci Design. Evotwlon of the . 
Topper. |1392: ptoa 6) 

4 -50 Wo0d PotWc* fhc Rbe amt fafl of Britain's “! 

. Saroloiu: pr6e I ID231. 'prog Si 
; 7,18.' TUrt) Vo rW S iWh uThc Ptouimand the H><a: * 

: 7* 


.' 7 AO* ^^Milw^itooTDdirer . fiHmenls Oru- 
* 84)8 stasSwJSSe* forTeehootagy. perfOdifTAlnl .' 1 

141 1 >«.nC ' I S till. 


•40 Am Jcptttilon course -Jumpen', (Atilt; - 

b«ntrt.S'M*Viki nit) Destgq. tha NatluiUl 
Grid tlM36li pto* 7| .» 

D^eria^ Pttjslts. IJ^htniag dogs Mriks a 

9.48 Sodeis. EdunSrei and tb» Stud Chadiutes 
for growth. I E35Jipre* 41 •; . 


.10.18- An (atrodorifon.to Ps>efm1o|j r Voor full- 
• ultewloo pteu*. (DS262;_prm4| , *. 

10^8 Coalc A*rarV (met 16 BihsutiM. -Willuih * 

<rwi mo III) ■ . . 


RADIO 3 (VHF) 

ImroducHon to Calculus. Scaling ami approx- 
•I - ■ ■. tmstlons. tMSJA3i,prttg 4j ; . • .1. 

Sunday Maly i9‘ 

BBC I 

0^8 Technology foimtlniloi course. The OT Oame ■ 
(TIUL. proa 9) 

7,10 Cssstal and Mantle Pnxesiw Mi nern II ration 
in Cormall. (5336; pros 5) 

7J5 Conlral of Technofonv. Noe tear opptullkxi fas 
the USA. 2 direct aciioa. 11361-. prog 41 

8.00 BicKhemliiry and Mafeculnr Btafogj. Oxida- 
tive pbmplwrylaitop. I. (S322: prog K1 

‘ 8.28 The Nature of Ctierhlsiry. Traiulifon metals: 
prog strong Held liffttufc. (SJIH: proa I5| 

BBC2 i 

U( Modem An and Modernism. Futurism nuid- 
, :• ebiiy and style. (A3I5: prog 14) . 

MO Urban' Change and t'orjdfci. City Centro 
devetopment. (D2lt2: prog 4) 

7j 40 Dcthton Making In Britain. Reaching the < 

.' cponnuntly. (DJftii pn)g:9). •• - 

• ’ 8.08 Hie Changhig Expcrteitco of Women. Ptihjlc •. 
place and private spare. (1/221; prog 4) 

8.30* Photochemistry. Sun: diy nnd vnog. (S341: 

- 8.80 : KaSintaueal Mtxlcb and Methods. Dots nnd ' i 
.... • , ^roews V prodBcstof vectors. (M^TWi prtg . . 

... 940 SodslStfcnelMRwndiiitilneourte.A/alryUtc; ., 
• 0510061*17.70110:8(01.1.1) , ' ■ 

< . MB fMailu (ovndaiian .ydaiW- Gana stetchlitg.- 

'• 110.10 Iniiodilction. to Pure Msitvemmics.- Fourier 
• * coelUcieius.- IM2II3: prog 13|- 
. IPJt Pre^ahJIU^|nd Sisustle*. Testing for tele- . . 

11.00 Svgn Wpccbcs and ^roth»a$ Lc*rnlna from 
expeftreee. 11263: prog 4) - • 

*L98 Mathenuilcs'acroii iheCimteuUmi Wjkt arc •' 

•VWa ' 

D<wfo|»ffleJiTt prog cell nwvCrocttls. ISW^!; 

• ' If IS sc." 5o<W lire -SHro'oikti, 


Education. All those In favour. ( E324i prog 5) 

• 8.BB* Contemporary Issues In Edunllon. wUlTam 
. >■ TvruUlt. (E2tW; prog Ul) 

RAHO 4 (VHF) 

23,30 Arts fmmditton course. Whst the tortoise sakl 
la AcUlln. (Aint; pm 14) 

238a The Enllghienmcri. The Geneve Episode. 
(A 204: prog 14). 1 . 

Tuesday May 21 1 

BBC2 

880* Geology. Inode volcanoes, (S23fi! prog 7) 

' fl.SB* Social Science foundation course. A fairy tale 
. i democracy. (D|lt2: prog 15) 

23.30* Dfacovering Pbysks. Llghirdoa does strike 
rake! (S2 71; ptog 8) 

23JB* Mtn's Religious Quest. The Pnssover erndns 
845 Tm IWi. Century Novel arid lb Legacy, . 

• 23 M ' open FOnim. tnfomaiion programme for OU . 

. students. • 1 
. 23^0* Science Tripndailori ewine. Nitrogen and the 
- Hnhor process. (SliJI ; prog 7) 

. Wednesday ' May 22 

.- ."/‘V: V. ' '' - ' 

BJO* T4clliyofoty foundation course. The oil game. : 
ITIDI: prog 4) 

. MB* Art* rpdmlntlon cdurio. Jumpers. (A lilt: prog . 
23J0* TliVrU World Studies, nic Ploudi and the Hoe: 1 


RADIO 4 (VHF) , 

23.30 An Asclne Population. Scntnr Power. (P252: 
prog 7) 

23J0 Orgonla Chemistry. Fecdluck. (S246; prog 2) 


Friday May 24 


8.30* Basle Science (or Technology. Periodic tables. * rape a led programmo 



■; THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

AWARDS 

ALEXANDER PRIZE 



Professor Owen Chadwick (above), 
president of the British Academy and 
regius professor of modem history la 
the University of Cambridge, is to he 




East Anglia, the third person to hold 
the post in the university's history. 

Dr H. P. Wynn has been appointed w 
the chair of statistics in the department 
of mathematics at City University. 

At the same . lime, City tut 
announced three visiting proKinr- 
ships:Mr C- A. Baker (ails polky ud 
management); Mr D. Body (sntau 
science); Mr J. C, Oowor (sUliitls). 

Professor Alfred L. Brown, professor 
of medieval history, has been 
inled arls-bascd vice • 


lljilL.-llMliOtr] 1 '; 


four years. 

The electors to Ihc presidency d 
Corpus Christ! College. Oxford bw 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Keith Thomas, render In modem 
tory and fellow of St John's Cowp- 

Mr James Gulliver, chairman and cWd 
executive of Argyll Group-ifo »s 
been appointed visiting professor of 
business strategy and marketing at the 
tme 


iinnTJT^rrTraei rrjvjij; 


management studies. 


Publications 

Mnrgrll Elchler's and Jeiw* 
Lapointe’s bilingual On the Tm bWJ 
'the Sexes hi RffenreAlspubfidiedg 
...e Social Sciences and Humatfjio 
Research Council of Canada and B 
available Tram 255 rue Albert. Cr 
1610. Oltowit KIP 6G4. . 


8.BB llfoluayf tiro In and Behaviour. Modal no- 
des. (SD2W»; prog 7) 

7.20* Weekend OtMfonf. 

RADIO 3 (VHF) „ 

8.3B* Open Forum. lnrorm*llmWHi?ir«n' IBtOT '" 
OKleilK. 


RADIO 


84B, The Runianitc Poctl. The nverthmw of the . 
: BAOWTWI ( A3«i prog 5, 

* i W40. Modem Ah- and Modemfoii. Blaue Reiter. 
- CA3I5: DfOf 14g _ 


approval, me essay must oe a oenuine work or original lesearon, not 
,1 m successful essay will be punished In the Saotet/s Transactions and the 
awarded a ahvar jneda! and £100, In recent years the Prize has been Won 
about to submit lheir theses and by youn^ university lecturers. 

. Essays must reach, flie.Soo|et/a offices by i November 1986. 

DAVID BERRY PRIZE 


.13.18 Caring for Older People. HovpHat- ( PAW; prog 
12.40 Lori go age In U», Language Icqliivtlfon. 


il 1; . 


.1 3M WCbahSlng Countryside. View* of o \ alley. . 
'. 17077*1: prdf 9f - '* • * 

13 JO Qnyiuum TTvbhv and Atomic Structure. Sotu- 
tkvn of JchrwBngw'i wavccqdulan <SM15I : 

13,18 & Rehgkun OucM The P«w»cr among .. 

Yemeni Jew*. tAPbW: prog I] 

1*420* Modem Art and MorMpmi. CuWun and 

nwdendsm. MJli'Afog.li) 

14 AS Shako^ware, Juilftn Ntght wwWHip. t AMI . 

' A . . r 


*■ . RAwo^lSii^^^ '* - 'i ’ ' 

' 8-38 and !ltcr*tujt. 

Mcw'*£tfglaUiOue«. tmagre of ibc tJtvirio^ •. 

ixn jScnec fodnuulloh obvivc. Nitrogen ilnd ihc 
_i‘ HabTr prweri. (SIOLprog 7) 

- 7J8 TrctinMogyrotrindaikmoanne. IhcoSguno: " 

pro# iptuw 2. (Tint; piog 9) , 

** ' * ... .-lee I 

; Monday May 20 .> *•- 

' BBC2 

f ( W Minagepo*! .lvu^-4n-4W-ftroliMl»iy't 


, *340 Mo)ldereiam r *ni) ihc Sdiuot. Deputy heath: 
‘ • .. : ' #»» uo primsty *choob ocgd.ihcm? (EU3: 
; prog 3\ 


Thursday May 23 

. BBC2 : • 

' . 840* Malta faumlathm Mtirvc. Cutw*. ikeiehirta. 
, : . . iMioj; prpg i2i - * 

’ loun«L»ttij*i eourve. Eq'uilihrlum nilcv. 


- s ^ 

heath: : HlfiiOftetl 80cf8fy,- 1' • *• ; A ' - . , 

:m. (BSO-. Essays must reach the 8001^*0 offices by 31 Ootober 1886. , ' 1 

WHITFIELD PRIZE 

: w s^icoFounJutU twtnc. Equiiihrium relcv. calendar year. Two copies (non-tstumable) of a book eSglble tor ihe compeul^^ 8nouw 

I Mbnuasd^ the «t2$r» ppUaher.; ' .; ; / J : 

Jfo)jjlya iranatiuren-., and EnWMtor the Mar.19815 should &e sent to thp Executive Secretary ^ flrrtv * r>otU T r 

'j fejB^^sialJ sof thesbovsaWards may bi> obtained 


iranatiuren-., 


. f"/: • W Jri*’ J * JSjrar-jr->-jr. r j>? n “jX7t Xfv j* i» -nr; 


xvirurf.'ti’AA r*-* 1 ’ 


CLASSIFIED ADVWPTifiFjiENTS 


TheTtmes Higher Education 

Supplement 


Appointments 


to place advertisements write to or teleohone: 

The Advertisement Manager, ~ ~~ 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX 
A)I , _ Tel: 01-263 3000. Telex 264971- 
All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates 


copy deadlines: 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians* 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 

! Other classifications 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc . ’ Classified Duplay: 

Minimum size: 9cm xl col @£111.60 Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linage - £2.40per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 Ones -@£7.20 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number - £2.00 _week of publication 


Universities 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 



AUSTRALIA 


Murdoch University Perth 

LECTURER IN 
ECOLOGY 

8obool o! Environ manta) and Ufa 
BUMIGM 
the appointee wflJ be 
OQunai and research in 

■ o xedinittOQ wftfc a mu 

within Environment*] Science. Apdlcuti 


tmcneM, run 
appalMliy 


, v* Invited for tin tallow^ 
■w poate for wldoh appSoaBoM oIom 
• nth* driM ahown, SALARIES 
Mm ailwnriM atttod) tra u foh 
fara: 8*m°r Rnawoh Fallow 
M>M884M14S0 i Raaaareh Fallow 
Poatdootoral Fal- 
Banlor Leo- 
Laoturar 

! r . ■ "■■~.v ,i " | i | vh rwiliir data) la 
M.ipplloaten prooadura may ba 
(rent Tna Aaaoolatkin of 
Camwaallli UnteanlHaa (Ai*fol 
BOorrionSquore, London WCIHWF 
an Invttad dtract 
Equality of oppar- 
policy . 

The Urihmralty of New South 
Wales, Sydney 
LECTURER IN 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


will be riven to an 
BeW of wedannieiwt h 

(tdi (02) 

Gook UhlverBlty of 

WTOueenslend 

^CTURER^ENIOR 
LECTURER in 


weilaadi, cental md cHiurina 


■HonaolnM Jwmu^JicJnEe^P 1 

| an aa fol- hdude rraermhulon, tons icTOce k*w, 

ah Fallow ootride.atiuHM programme, pimcol of 

arch Fallow fire* to Penh far ispointec acd dap* 

hmOy, remonl ud millng-la iDownca 

Banlw Leo- g* * ”" 

luhiua rroctaurt 

prescrib ed ap plioboo form but TWO 
™ OOMPLETESBTSa f desalted appUntioa. 

MKol 

laaltofabjl l«ti*ry qu*]ltoUo«. career hliwy wtih 

nWCIHOPF dem+ption otportibcld, treiDfrperi*] 

TVttad dtract rompeunee ind Idicku, recstrcb 

ty of oppor- completed or cuirady being eoderukeo, 

penooal vtenm tearelgg, numbenUu of 
profeeriooa) IniUcntioQt cr Hcietlee 

w South ^£sza2? a * r - m * 

wtwp ivaflabh to .... 
offere d tad tta DUktd ud iddnH of • 
three profenfoeil reteree* ihoikl ba lent to 
1 A| ibu the Pcnoond OSIcer, Mnnfocfa Unherrity, 

lULlbn Mardodt, Wenent Autralla 6150. 

AppUrenh leridentb the United Klnjdwn, 
goqdhJaber Europe or Africa, et the time of apotlatfoa 

Itenl ErtHih ihouHahofamMONEforihercawio 


thaSeactacy 
Oa— nrierih 

31 Jaoa IMS. 


(Appta), 


h an acagonlc iliff of 


The Australian National 
University 

NORTH AUSTRALIA 
RESEARCH UNIT 
POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW, RESEARCH 
FELLOW OR SENIOR 

BWSUUB 

The poritfoo will be tvalbble 6oa udy _ 
19S6Taihc Nordh AjMrtUa R» 
located In Duwu. The Unh t* 

rwwreaearohpropmL tndirfni „ . 

oonparallve riedbi, ind wh *PP«SI* 
with a PhD degree or « 
qaatifkafo'ulaooc of 
oMpOnee: peHdcriid 


candidaiel reUabUhy for appotni 
to nuke an appolrnmem or to *c 
Invbittoo, 

IJntrUH. 


The University of New 
England 

Armldala, New South Wales 

SENIOR POSITION - 

MOLECULAR 

BIOLOGIST 

Position No 4M 

HMaareh Into ModHfoatkw of Human 

KB* 1 

A Molecular B I o login b required to 
ewabtlih a roicairii group to itody 
mmlpoladon of rumen mkroba min, 
recombbiini DHAtedutquei withe rievin 
lncre*iln|(enncm*ttou of notified fongei. 

Tbi* new groop loin in crlulng group 
id nutritioad btodmnha and 
nd wo bte teghM led bj Dr I. ffolin and 
- Profontt R. Leng. Dr T. Banchop tecwillr 
accepted appoiimm u Senior 
MknMofogM with ibe group. 

The appolatmint h avatUUe 
tmnedtualy. Il wBIbe for three yean 
Utility, when the vtuds programme wtttbe 
reviewed by the Aurtreban Miat Reieardi 
Ooaunlttee whkh li fnnUng die project. 

the appointee *S! be expected to altnct 
aad^wri^aqpadaate itadenH at pan 

. AppUcanti pnM Eino csrtahdvs ■ 
eiperieoof, ro»**ri± vbafty «id a . 
puBUcatkw record appropriate to *enlor 

tevsh of (Opdntiueflt- 

Infonnil enqnirka to Pioteawr Leog (1SD 

61 67 73-3707). 

Appointment will be dependent <» , 

■ eapenenCe.qailiffeaihMf; and ability hi one . 
of the rutgea: Profworiil FeOow 
Unhsistiy PeOow A Senior 
Raacaich Fellow ASM All, (cnnenlly under ' 
review). Antitncawilh (card end ninoval 
expenroi ivaBible. 

7&a WtJ. 

LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HISTORY 

PooMon No 487 

Agfcathraem Invited from candkhut . 



Curator 
of the 
Art Gallery 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
candidates for the new post of Curator of the 
University's Art Gallery (due to be opened In 
September 1685). Duties will Include the 
management of the Art Gallery and aupiarvlBlon.of 
the University's Art Collection. The appointment . 
will be on a three-year renewable contract. 

Salary at an appropriate point on the 
Administrative Grade IA scale: £6,600 - £12,150 p.a. 
(under review). 

Further particulars from Registrar, University of 
WsrwJcK, Coventry CV47AL, quoting . 

Ref. Na 4G/B£/B5, Closing date : 3lsf May 1966c ; • 


UNIVERSITY 
OF WARWICK 



ISSBF*' 

iJP'fMqlee MB h> raintMl h. 


hkhC^wnent «(ih i eecMd 

wk 41 *ecounihi|, .ddtttng « 


SripUae* nA bu OMutderod. AppnkfoMnU 
on eecondment frupi wfthlo Amwrili will bf 
rooridend. 

. AppoIrtnieBt, wdew otheiwfci «t*ied 
wfflbeiSenW Reieto* 

Mknrfor ep H Am (Wfl 8* 

r— - i *- al 'y of exieufoa, after review, »» 

OtiqdiBiimoritwyem;PnldoctprvFrilaw 

laaffjsas.'f 

sfflSSsas: 

h *Vtll»Ue, The UutvwriW rmerroifoe - 
right lurtvoaekfl *q ipocflnuacm or W 


-mu offend by Ibi 

Wissr 1 


tw 


Aieureumm nSD 61 6773-20H). 

SALARY: iA24^4frlAS^6l4per 
annun (cumndr wider review]. 

Ibe eppofotment will bain Ihepenttmeu 
rt*»bw 6» Urirwritv retenci the ririn V 
mhe the tppofo^coi prabtriooary wfaeiu 
It roretden at* wwtim. 

Other eoodhfoin laeMe roperwuwulon. 
yriiunce with mvri nd removil orocuire 
ud with buying m bpfldjui * haute m - 1 
Anntdrie. . • 

31 Jim IW. 

LECTURER 


tnriuiina *i tor 
luofoPAfl*,*? 


IlllS”* 


The UnWeWof AdsiaWe 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN THE ■. 

iPARTMENTOFLAW 

(Tfiuirabto) 

s^pSSsrr 

*?lSo pofltfort If »Si*ble fton » JMMri 
15 ^U ( *eri ol frif^lme tMurodjir [mumble ■ 

iherere 



The Queen's University of Belfast: 

COMPOSER-IN-RESIDENCE 

AppScaUona are InvKad from composers tor the post of Compoaar-lo-ReaF 
donee, fruncad jointttf by ltis Aria CouncH -of Northern Ireland find the 
IMynWly. "Tha port which will bo attached to th» Department of Musk), Is for 
one year in Iho first Instance but may be ranftWBd annualy for a maximum of 
tftte years. ^ The Balftry b £8,000 per annum and the successful applicant will be 
expected to taka up post in October,' Appticattong fqr esatotonca whh removal 
expensaa^SbaqonaldBred. 

Further particulars (please quote ret. 854 may be Obtained from Die Personnel 
Officer, ^ttwaddrasiibeiaw. Ctostop dale: l-MJiJune.iaas.. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Department of Pur0 and Applied Physics 


rreuidi 
lib hoped 
InUkeT 






The appotnimem will be to ito * ' ' 
MfrbwT 
make the . 

U Other cci«^^tJ^^^P e r|“AM'4 00 > 
eiAtuco wWi frpw* ,ta * 

*nd whhbayUigprbundfoi* 


nidiin, " ' 
tcopyodhh ■'!. ■ 

«reindBk*efe' 


ny WUnduqa leftcHrtg p(m 




*-* {Southampton 

iWSSL Till- 

kr«£>4/ UNIVCRSn Y 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER STUDIES 

Temporary UctureBlilp In 
Computing in Ihe Human It) a 8 

Appifoaftons era Invited lor the port of 
LECTURER In Computer Studies wttft 
special mponatottly br computing in the 
humaniflH. The post has been «tab- 
llohBd to strengthen eompteer-ralaMd 
teaching and raaaareh in aria-bued dta- 
dpanea. The person appointed wlldevlH 
and teach cornea lor Arts -based ixxJor 
graduates, and wl play a major role to 
ooonanstlng cwnputer-based research 
acttvtuoa in hm Artx-based clapartmmu. 
II Is expected that tiefehe will conduct 
research In aoma area of oompular 
science relevant to the tnimenWei. 

to4qBnteafoaddhoU«degfM(«idjm- 
brably ft Wsher decree) ta a rsfowt 
ftma, ihovgh in view ol the unuavslnsbire 
ol tMe post we ate prepared to be broad- 
minded about quafficattaru; pracUcel 
experience and an erthurtaam tor tha Job 
wH count for much. Experience In tea usa 
nf package aottwareie desirable, end flu- 
ency in a European tancuagewN be an 
advantage. 

IN post Is tenable bom 1 September. 

1968 for tohis years. 

Srtsuy Soafo £7,820 x £470 to £14^28 
pgr anfuntt (under review): trial eatery 
wll depend bn quaMcarione and 
experience, ■ 

Rirther parfibuTara may ba obtained 
bom Ur D, W. Powell, Staffing Depart- 
ment, TN University, Southampton 
808 BNH ta whom appUceUone (7 
c op i es from United Kingdom appli- 
cant!) should ba sent not later than 
7 dum, 1888 quoting reference num- 
ber 1B1VA. 




vvarico. . A 















Universities continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Applhatnw n Invtud from nimbly qualified paraon* hr th* fallowing pwlttoni: 

Professor of Ocology-P.07IODIf85 

' (G*ak>gy Department) Applications art Invited to W thh port wMeh (tilt vacant at lha 
■nd of IMS Appli cant* should hare prayed ability d Mgh cilbro In either Economic 
Gedogy^Geochamlstry/lgnooui Petrology or PalatoflnlqQ^Stratlgn|iliyQedbiiemolO(^ 
Marine Geology, pBrfiribly with induKht or nrvay iKporlencn aa wall at In univenhy 
envtronimiu. The Mcranfal applicant muK be able to lane productively with todbkhiaU 
and Iratnuttom ouukJe the uniyeriRr. it wel as prodding leaderiMp In teaching end 
research vrlthln the Department. Preference will be given la ippbcuu With ■ genuine 
mareic In extmdlng beyond ihelnMil contract period The appointee wi I be expected to 
become admlnmrauve Head of Department u won ■ potdbte. 

Protestor of Community M«dldni>PJflOOI/l! 

(Department of Community Medicine) Application are liwtiad for the petition of 
Profutor of Comituvty Medicine In.tiie Faculty of Mefelne from peraoiu who pauau 
higher qualificiuant in Community MedklnefPubiic Ifnldi and have teaching and research 
eeperliKC in divefope^ eountrlet An Inierest In Epidemiology and the control of 
Communicable Oueaiei will be dedrable but not euenctal. and applunu with Ircerett In 
other diwiplirei relate to Community Medicine will bo com Ida red The auccenfid 
applicant 1 will be engaged In co-ordinating and teaching both undergraduate end 
poitgradirati medical itudtea to EptfeMotagy, Bwautimca. Behavioural Science. Medical 
Care and Rural Health Practice, and will alw be partidpiilng In teaching of aided health 
workers. The appointee It expected to provide acidemlc leadership in thh multi- 
■talptiiury dipirtment and to co-ordtaite with the Department of Health and other 
health agencies There are excellent opportunity far Urivnstty supported rewards, and 
It a alto expected that the appointee win be udvaty Involved m the Mathvul Stiff 
Development Programme and be eligible for eleciion at Head of Department. 

Lecturer/Sanlor Lecturer In Community Medldne-P.M 1 006/05 
(Department of Community Medicine) Applications are invited far the politico of 
Lecturer/ Senior Lecturer bi CommeUty Medic Ira In the Medical Faculty from persons who 
poueu "higher qwiiftcadcm in Community Medkewfeibne Health and have health 
leriKes, teaching and research Intireiti/nxpertence In divtloplng courtrlei The 
aitccuihil ip pi icanu will be engaged In teaching both undergraduate and postgraduate 
medical itudta*. particularly BtoitatiKka and FpWemtolofy. In health remith. md in the 
■ervtce actirltMs of the Department of Community Hedidna- There are excelont 
opportunities tor University supported wards, and current departmental Interests 
Indude primary health ore, aciM respiratory infections and other mhctlotn chesses, 
health behaviour. Health planning, decent/rited health adnSnlitraiion, end degenerative 
diseases In Rspta New Guinea. . 

Lecture r/Senl nr Lecturer fn Sodsil Sdenco Educjdon-P.QS 1008/85 
(Deperiment of Education) Thn person ippalmed will bo required to train 
(aconduy tea dvrs in kkU sdtnce education hi bath she pre-serrlco and In-service 
Bsdietor 61 Education programmes Dulles will include leaching practice supervision. 
Ability to teach In another area luth as curriculum or adiscaitonil technology would be an 
as tel. Candidates muse have qualifications fn a Social Sdance dtacipfina rahvani to High 
School leaching ird hi Education, and should hive Wghar degree qualflcations In Education 
and/or Social Sdance. Succasrfid ceaddng experience at Sacondwy teval Is eqantlal, vihfa ' 
[«nWng expertence at Tsrtlary Level and In a devetoptog country H dumbfe. 

Lacturer/Sonlor Lecturer fn International Relation afiForelgn 
Pollcy-P. 141004/85 

(Department of FuKcfcaf end Atfinlnfitratfve Studies) The Department hsi ■ 
vacancy In the fields of International Rebuons/Foralgn Pobcy.Appllcatiiini are kwitad from . 
appropriately qualfWd persons. Candidates should be proper e^ also to teach In one or : 

• mof* ol die loDcnvIng ireix Po#tfc»l Economy. PofitkU Sociology, Cqidfantiva Pcitlks. A 
.-fKD. is die nofmd nutWcwlon for appolruaiMm eatiteSanfar Lecturer Lerat-Apotaiiu 
, ■' - ihwid .^ure e toed record of undti|t«duaie teachlni and resesixh Epperiince In » "Third 
. ; .World -'touAiey or Mbpbrtee and U\ Inuirtst ln C^relopnWK Studfe* would be in 

v;^ v f ■■■ •. 

Ui lP^ltU^.F.I4IOOVe^ ". 

'^(IMpeftmerrt if PoMcel-and Admin In rati va Studfai) The Deparunem .has a 
vacancy In the field of PNG Potties and South Psdfle Ptibdcs. Applications are Invited from 
- appropriately qwlfflsif persons. Ctndfduee also should bo prapered to teach In one or 
raora d the Mawtog areas: International Re tailani,PoHoti Economy. PoWcsl Sodoiogy. 

- A ftiD.k the nbraol tfsalgietiton lor ippobiunmH Senior Lecturer Level Appilrami 
■' stauU have a |bai ramd of imdergrarfsote taathfag and research; Experience In e,TTtbd - ' 
World counuy or cowrtrtsi.tM fttpm in De v e l opmera ^dtog would be snadvantsy. 

"; t -a- - ' ' ' 

v.- Lor^urbr/Setfiksf- Lek^yw^h Human Cfeography-P.M 1 004/S5 . 

.. (Department of Gsofrf ptiylDamopaphy) Th* vacancy is brunedisMly evsthMe. 
AppHowts tiiodd have* PhO- of equhnlinthi Hl^adorTphy.«^M'“b»T"«PWi . 
Geognplyund wotUngfiteilhrity witit *0 Vqph». Experience In eppfied «od«o» wqWd_i - f 
- , - be en advanui* tide* she OepirpeMt eikoumge* staff qvd mxUots ua vtoHc On practioti , , 

■ . pfdUenip refued io tit* Development of Fppuk tfew Guinea, the ekcessfcl ippBcim. far 

tidspbshh»wflbe required to kesdi courses In Transport Geography vrtth emphpslion. 
proMcriu Msodsted with t m v p ortsdon In devaleptog countries The yppotoCN wf I slto 
; be esyeoedtetenrtbute 'misiiredikiciygeofrsphy course, hfeigte’svll be encouraged 
to undsrttica research The Depsatment malntalni a cartographic unit aod an extendve 
’ oitp and ab photo eofiectlon and fas access W tour wheel drive sehklas In inviy parti of 
' the cckjrm to hdfitate reseirch The niccoasfiil applicant wll bo expteted io taka up 
duties by" fit (uty IMS. Additions! Information may be Unload from lha Heed of the 
, Ogtnwii... 1 . ; 

"" l^cturor/Stinlor ljBettjrer hi Pethok>gy-| 1 JS3f003/&i 

(Pathology Department) Applicants ehouM.be madcally -qualified wlth aJteble 
: . pcHffrqdiaia quaHtcxpons ai>d tnMig to Pathology, "preferably Chemical Fathohjgy bid 
. ' .iiMUtbidingMlcrnWcdogy.Hapaietofpcyeridlftttopcthotcigy. He/Shemutt bereglttnbti 
'"iA^Rppdt New Gutoea Med^l eoerd, eiid bis teaehlpg experience «gr*duttemd.' . 
. pottgrtAaie tent phis research Wareio. Prirvfous expertaxe toe developing country h I" 

.. hwhhr desMHe. Tbe^ eppoIntM h rawlrad to uka up duties In July IMS. Further ' 
■ Information may be Obestoed from the Heed of Pathology. Me<Seal FscUty, PD Base 5623, .. 
■ bOROjCO. M(M NswOdrae. ' 

:■ Sthloir Tucor/L«cturir ]n ComiWca- 0 . 6* 1006/85 

(Department of Poet-Vocatiqpe I. Technical, ComrnerxJfel end Secretarial! - 
■■■■• ,ftu«^aorolteTeechar^€il^)Theibovet^psnmnthMmlmniedbtov*<^^ 
,;V:M>^wWy,Tsiiyftg>g(iW'V»^ Tteeppoto timm Cpm(n»n^ IMIind"';. 

XW tig JweiiSdty pf renewal tar fuHJieA threq . 



THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 




Part-Time Tutorial 
and Counselling Staff 

Applications are invited" for part-time tutorial and 
counselling staff for the 1986 academic /ear. Appoint- 
ments will be made in the latter part of 1985 prior to 
the next academic /ear which starts in February. 

In 1986 the University will be offering more than 130 
undergraduate courses In 5 Faculties, Arts, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Social Science, Technology and the 
School of -Education. The Centre for Continuing 
Education will be Increasing the range of short pro- 
fessional updating courses It nason offer. 

Existing members of the University's part-time tutorial 
and counselling staff will be sent ajiplicatlon forms 
during May as a matter of course. The number of 
appointments of new staff will, therefore, be somewhat 
restricted and will vary between courses and regions. 
However, some vacancies will exist In all regions of the 
country. Applicants should be graduates or graduate 
equivalent. Recent teaching experience In further, 
aault or higher education Is highly desirable. 

To obtain application forms and further particulars 
send a POSTCARD to Delrdre Buck, The Cler'k, Tutors 
Office (TH), The Open University, P.O. Box 82, Walton 
, Hall, Milton Keynes, MK7 6AU. 

To ensure that your application is considered for che 
1986 academic year forms should be submitted to one 
of the University’s Regional Offices by Friday 14th June 
1985. 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 
- Department of Aeronautical and Mechanical Engineering 

CHAIR IN DESIGN 
ENGINEERING 

This newly-ealabllahed Chair Is intended to strengthen further the under- 
graduate and postgraduate activities In design . In the Department. 
Applicants with design experience In the aerospace Industry wiH be par- 
ticularly welcomed though the successful candidate may have a dis- 
tinguished research record In any field of aeronautical, mechanical or 
mate rials engineering science. 

Design Ib a core subject on all undergraduate courses In the Department 
and to also central to a wide range of research projects, eg the design ol 
aerodynamlcally optimal Internal flow systems, the design of flexible man- 
ufacturing systems and the computer-aided design of multivariable digital 
central systems. The new Professor win share responsibility for the eca- 
demto direction of the enUra Department of Aeronautical ana Mechanical , . 
Engineering with the Professor of Engineering Dynamics and Control and 
the Professor of Manufacturing Systems Engineering, In association with 
the British Aerospace Professor of Aeronautical Engineering and the 
Dafn(chl-8yke8 Robotics Professor of Advanced Manufacturing 
Technology. 

The University fosters strong links with Industry and Professors are encour- 
aged to undertake appropriate consultancies. Salary vytthjn the Professorial 
range (average £21,236 pa ^ under review), (Intending applicants may'' 

Sor Brian Porter, Chain 


[rase Internal enquiries tp Professor 


irman of the 


Department ot Aeronautical and Mechanical Engineering (Tab 0B1-736 
0843; sxt 696).) Formal applications must be lodged by 28 June 1986 wllh 


, 6843; 9xl 698),) Formal applications must be lodged by 28 Jun 
• the Registrar, University of Salford, 8alford, MS 4wT, England, 
further particulars of (his post may also be obtained (Tel: 081-75 
7172). Please quote reference ME/308/T.H.E.S. 


d, from whom 
738 6843; ext 


. LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 

BURSARSHIP 

The College proposes to appoint to the full-time permanent poat 
. of Bursar, aa from 1 January, 1 986. TheBuraar, who Is an official 
Fellow and member of the Governing Body, has overall- 
responsibility for the College Buildings arid estates, for domestic • 
and financial affaire, and is centrally Involved In'College policy, " 
planhlng and development. Applicants will be expected to have 
relevant experience In administration, staff-management and 
finanoe. 

Fufther particulars and application forms can be obtained 
frpmlho Rector, Lincoln College, Oxford 0X1 3DR, to whom 
completed applications, with the names of three referees, 
should be tent not later thfit 1 June, 1986, - " : . 

. '/ v. • • C7opai> 

. .. UWVEMOTOFDUNDJEi', - 

DIRRCTOII OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 



nomwota NfcreMiaha 
rtot towr than 14 Aim itos, 

• poses) 
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£B*9c*i-r: 

. A'ppMi/atlop* art invited for 

topabla /rain VOetabar iSSB,'. . 
.APpllewnre,- ahpuld .Hbv« , re- . 

in Mumerlgnt - 



Appllcationa'. ere invu/d for ' 

appointmang- u Adaplmatra- 

^ps«,iws ! Sass.> 

Division. . Oaod Honour* 

. *?,*2r;^2?'?2 uoa ■anwnlatnt- . 

- V 'lo^-oafel £6,000- 

mpB*. bB.i 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLfeMf^r ’ 


tcote Europ&enne des AHeirea 
European School of Managimmnt Slugfa, 
Europatsche Wmschaftshochachula 

STUDENT COUNSELLOR 

A vacancy occurs for a full-time experienced student counsellor in Wa 
the School In September. This Is a new post, the service f ^ 
previously been provided by a email group of part-time staff 
In addition to working with vary bright, mixed nationality studania m 
their early twenties, the person appointed will be expected to liaise 
teaohlng staff and offer a spaclflo contribution In addition to owms! 
counselling. 

The post Is Oxford based, but links with staff In France and Qenrm, 
will also be necessary. * 

8alary range: El 1,000-El 4,000, depending upon qualifications and 
experience. 

Further Information from: UK Director, European 8ohoolof |Lt 
agement Studies, 12 Merton 8traet, Oxford 0X1 4JH. 

(Mean 


university 
college of 
Swansea 


Administrative 

Officer 

Appficatlons ore Irtvitad (or the vacancy ol 
Administrative Offloar for the School of 
BMoglaal Solanoss. Tha aucoaaa/ul 
applicant will Da raqulrad to menafle trio 
lachnkni, seoratailal, otoriosl end 
gardaning aupppri ssrvicea ot tha Bahool 
comprising about 4B otafl. AppUcenta 
stolid have a rrtnlmun of 16 ysore 
axperiance In s laboratory managerial 
pcoUlon and a good honours dagras, 
prafsrably In a bloioglcaJ sdencs or 
reistad dladpilna. 

The appointment, which wll data from 
Auguat 1, 1966 or aa ooon u poasibla 
thereafter, wll to wlhln lha range 
E 13.826 - £14^26 pW annum on Uia 
Lecturer! seals. 

Further particulars and application 
forma (2 coptaa) may to obtalnad (ram 
tha Paroonnal Offlco,- Unlvs ratty 
Coilaga of Bwonosa, Sing Mon Park, 
Bwanaoa, BAX MPP, to whtoh ofltoa 
ttoy should to raturnad by Friday, 
June 7, 1966. 

(000217) 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Industrial 
• • Studies 

Inventory Modelling for 
Engineering Peru 

Provisioning in the Computer 
Industry 

SERCCASE 

STUDENTSHIP 

(leading to a Ph.D.J with 
Dawson Berkeley and Part- 
nara Limited lit aaaoclatlon 
with Syatlme Compute ire Li- 
mited. ~ 

Thla esaltlna opportunity to 
epend 1 time |h one of our 
leading computer companies 
developing a computer model 


forapare portend engineer Ina 
support |fe available to appli- 
cants who have (or expect to 
have) first, or upper second 


otaaa degrees. We are looking 
for,, a. highly motivated re- 
■caroh oriented Individual 
who can work with company 
management, • 

A payment off £800 p.a. In 
provided In addition to tha 
normal SBRC atudantahip 


UNIVERSITY OF EA8TAWUA 
Norwich 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 
STUDIES 


Applications are Invited tor Its dm 



University of • 
Dundee 

NON-CLINICAL . 
LECTURER 

Department ol ContoaolW 
Modicino 

Application* are JfpriJS* 
froiiH>graduataa in apdaljja- 
encee. Nuirelnq or Eriiksuo* 
who navo an Intorajt to 
application of thalr dlaelpui'J* 
to health related UsvcaJJ 
general and prevBndpn to fTT 
tloular. ApplIconU With a 


l*n*» V 

research are prafarrea. 

The Leotuirer ‘Will to 
pected to co-opera til with on 
.going reaeareh. 
tha recently funded proto«" 
health promotion In 
text oF Primary, 
cour agement will tojW" . 
the candidate to 
levant new reaewen ■*» 
oppartunltlea axlst for rj 
retiring for a blghar jnV £ 
the appointee la noistoM”" 
poceeaelon of a po*tflrtW" f 
auallflcatlon. Tjja -nSSSu’ 
will bo expected to coac-u^ 
to the undergiredueto^-. 

postgreduete L«oWnBJ^*. 
r □■times which 
■lblltty of lha - 
Community Medlolns.. . | 

_• - by IM 


.Informal diacgonlods relat- 
ing to this studentship can ho 
arranged by. telephoning Mr. 
David Little, - Department or 
Industrial studies, an 091 

709 0023, Bxt. 2^36/89. 

.. Product Engineering ’• 

. Management 

Application's ora invited for' 

CASE STUDEJfTSHIP 

In . collaboration wltlT AC 
.. Spark Plug Overaeas Corpora- 
tion who are .parf-pf.. fha . 
Oanarcd Motor* Corporation. 

-The work will be based a* 
AC'i European • Product . Bn- 
. gfneerlna (H A D) operation In 
Liverpool; The project In can* 

- earned with the. management 
of tba product development . 

; process from concept to com- 
.jmrew manufaoturo: and • 

offers .in exdtlna challenge in 
the aj’ea.of high, technology 
development man agement. 

• Applicants ‘should be highly 
motivated gradustee or atu- 
daqts axpecttCailo graduate In . 
1889 with . at least, an upper - 

. second class dear ~ * 
glneerlng Manage 
agement. . Engineer 
™ or.- a re I at ' 

* aegrea, 1 
...rraal JB 
.graptr AC, 

■ informal discussion# retab- 

- .‘Ing to this studentship can- be. . 

* ■** •--- on inO Mr • 

r%- or 


with 

aa 1 of two refargea 
anaui a oe received aa Soon as 

- -, i ". .. • , K . . V 


ia appointment 

meae on the. npn-g|f^gg 


• Further p ^f u *Sr«nnri 
ova labia from *Mjg*n«ia- 

orfieer. the Unlverelfr 
dee .DDl 4 HN ("oil 

85181. Bat. 

munKo?. . 


. University . 

Birmingba® 1 . 

. , Deportment ot . 

V TEMI^HABYp 

. ApPlloetl^ »r * 1 

- Of abSanca.Cona!^ l ” a ,r<3 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN ELECTRICAL 

and electronic 
engineering 

(School of Engineering) 

Closing Datei 30 June 1 889 

Several poeltlona are avatl- 
,blo and application! ere 
--—lit from well qualified 
advanced 


ST^y ana of a wide range 
Fltlds Including control ays 
uni, end aoftware engineer- 
microwave* end radio, 

1 technology and 

Sml processing, communlct- 
K slactronica and ayatema, 
oavrsr electronics, and power 
ntta control and Simula- 

9 m. 

SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP/ 
ASSOCIATE- 
PROFESSORSHIP 
IN INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMICS 

(Dopsrtment of Economics) 
dosing Dstei 51 July 1989 

Applicants should have adv- 
anced qualifications and a 
Krong resoarch record. The 
HKOMful candidate will pro- 
ride leadership within the 
Department of Economics for 
HMirch and teaohlng In pub- 
lic polloy regarding Industrial 
Acyoloflmsnc. Reaaarch Into 
New Zealand issues will also 
be required. The research and 
tuching experience of a condl- 
dcle may be In ana of sevaral 
relevant fields ouch os Indust- 
rie! organisation and pricing. 
Its social economics, resource 
•nmomlcs. International 
trade or development econo- 
mic,, 

Oammenolng salaries will 
bl established within the fol- 

™a..Mrii7 : ..». , : , £!!5s 

Lecturer > NZ9B9.430 

«^4oe , 8s MDClDtB ^ rofBaBar 

dons of Appointment 
MS Method of Application are 
ntnibie from tha Assistant 
Lititrar (Academic Appoint- 
seqUJ. University of Auck- 
w, Private Bag, Auckland, 
*lw Zealand, or the Secretary 
1 fisaarali Association of Com- 
soawsalth Universities 
1 [AppU), 56 aordon Square, 
tondan WC1H OFF. Appllaa- 
In accordance with tho 
. XPhod or Application should 
h reworded as soon as poaal- 
but, not later than the 
“wo s d ■ tea stated - 


University of 
Warwick 


lectureship 
^MARKETING 
WID STRATEGIC 
MANAGEMENT 


Invited for 
SirtSHT to teach, research. 

J n _ toe field of 
CJtotoig end Strategic Mnn- 

SoShSii, „T h ® person 
Jwited win he Joining a 

5S» , wKi.JT**f r S h ’ Q, ' lo ntBd 
Includes Profgs- 
% Wi f Professor 


This post Is- 
toths one recently 
Applicants for tho 
SJJgto P*3k! need not 

Oto'siM.^ r j ,int to°t spoil- 
boye the ability 
high quality ro- 
oScre ■* n ® ■"courage It in 


P-«.. (under 
"wring date neaotl- 


r T fetoris, from the 
Unlvaratof or War- 
CV4 7AL, to 



e retofeea) 

j fi’ijffs: 


Sh e flleld 

Efiwa, under- 


National University of 
Lesotho 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
D^POUnC ALAND 

administrative 

STUDIES 

Applications era Invited 

rJS , *K b,v •* u « ,,, l«f P«p 
sons Tor the above post. Ad 
P i (cants should have a Mu. 
ter S or -doctoral danran In 
Public Adrnlnlstratlonl^Pre” 
fijto}" Wlll be given to eendl- 

bfarhinn . w i th substantial 
teacning end research sxoerl 
gFASf. jto.yripplng countries. 

"8SQUT— ®re our- 
ta n «!S. l 2fK BI ! ! . Introduction 
, A a m i" u frat Ion ; Da- 
Administration S 
Public Admlnls- 
H28"L Administration of 

?4S ol °Pm«nt; Organl- 
xational Theory; Public Enter- 
grUee and Local Government. 
Th« -ucoessful candidate wU 
“'■U expected to supervise 
itudMll! conducting res asrc h 
project!. 

M1B.504 - 8 5iY7;o64^SJSJ 
Lecturer Mis, 884 - h/20,338. 
Entry point will be fixed 
«o quell flee tl one 
end previous experience. 

Superonnuetlon la non- 
nontrl butory on permenent 
terms of service. Appointees 
on short contract terms of 9 to 
t*W" r ? celv e BB% gratuity, 
in lie u of superannuation for 
toe first two years or the 
contract rising to 27Vt% and 
30% for each subsequent and 
similar period of service. 
Accommodation Is available at 
reasonable rentals . Passage 
and baggage entitlement on 
flrat appointment and at nor- 
idb] termination for appoln 
taa, wife and dependent chll 
dren under the age of 91 
Education allowance for ex- 

K trlates, Vacation and study 
ive. 

Detailed eppllcatlon. In- 
cluding a full curriculum vitae 
nomlna three rererees with 
full addresses, should be sent 
to the Senior Assistant Reg. 
totrar (Appointments), Tho 
National University or 
Lesotho. P.O. Roma 100, 
Lesotho, Southern Africa. 
Applicants resident In the .Un- 
ited Kingdom should alnodend 
a copy or their application to 
toe Secretary Genarel, Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appte), 36 Gor- 
don Square, London WC1H 
OPF, from either or whom 
further general information 
may be obtained. 

i«swaw wB ^ Mji Br 


UMI8T 
Department' of Building 
“New Blood” Lecturer 
- Building Technology/ 
Operational Research 

.Applications ore Invited for 
a 'new blood’ lectureship con- 
cerned wra . reaaarch ana 
teaching in the eppllcatlon of 


b rational reaaarch to oort 
activity. Tha sue 
didate will bs 
years of age, wiu 
a reduced teaching 
e first few years or 

jitmont In favour or 

research and will bs expected 
to engage with an existing 
research group. The group is 
presently developing methods 
of computer-based simulation 
modelling end investlgattni 
— influences of managemen 
vlty 

It Is likely that the success- 
ful candidate, if not agraduate 
of a construction-related dis- 
cipline will be a graduate in 
computation, operational 


research, management sol 
ences or ono of tho otlior end 
peering disciplines and then 
will preferably have some 
nowfedge or the construction 
ndustry. 

The appointment will com- 
ence on 1 October 1889 or oe 
soort" as passible thereafter. 
Commencing salary Will bo 


Commencing salary will be 
within „ the scale £T,930- 
£14,996 per annum. 

.• Requests for application 

id bo_sent to Jhe Estsb- 


p apartment, . U 
BoxBB, Manchester 
as sopn aa possible 








. University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of French 

lecturerin 

.NINETEENTH 
, CENTURY 
UTERATURE 

S Applications ere Invited for 

# above leotureshlp lrt_toa 

apartment or IfrnQ^tonebl" 
from 1 October \98B, or aa 
goon OS pqssible thereafter. 
The successful oendldrits iwm 
be expected to ‘tontrlbute to 

ssr'jstis&SwSM 

) Cpmmanolna ealery vdMhe 

vis;..™ « 

should he submitted lad 

^d B ^«fch 6 |Bl 8 ^- 


Papua New Guinea 
Univereityof 
Technology 

CHIEF 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER 

Deportment of Agriculture ■ 

Applications are Invited 

S^^SB agAAfga^ 

totora*^ f"Kr.i3 

expe rience relevant to labors- 

B~^,“«6iaKre35 
ekssl, Suasr 1 "" 

■P polntee will be re- 
sponsible for tha organisation 
and administration of teaching 
?J?° resaarch laboratories o? 
the Department and for the 
provision or rull technical aer- 
t0 “tolng and research 
staff. In addition the eppoln- 
toe win he reaulred to design 
ana implement an active train- 
ing programme for national 
technical staff. Duties will 
also include overall suporvl 
slon of budgeting, purchnaln 

stores end supplies. 

aaiary « Oilef Technical 
KlB,40S pc r annum 
(K1 “ Stg. 0.7909 approx.). 

. The Initial contract period 
to for three years. Other be- 
nerita include a gratuity of 
24% taxed at 8%. Appoint- 
ment and rapstrlatlon fares, 
leave fares for the starf mem- 
ber and rnmily after 19 
months of service, settllng-ln 
and settling. out allovvnncsa, 
six weeks paid leave per year, 
education fares and assistance 
towards school fees. Free 
housing, salary protection 
plan and madical benefit 
schemes are available. 

Detailed oppltcatlons (two 
copies) with curriculum vitae 
together with the names and 
BddrssBBa of three roferees. 
and Indicating earliest availa- 
bility to take UP appointment, 
should be received by; The 
Registrar, Papua New Oulnea 
University or Technology. Pri- 
vate Men Beg. Lae. Pa 
New Guinea, by 7 June .. 
Applicants resident In thq Un- 
ited Kingdom should also sand 
one copy to the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
< Appta), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF, . rrom 
whom further general In- 
formation may ba obtalnad. 
(98674) HI 


University of 
Warwick 

Department of Economical . 

• Parliamentary Unit 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW/SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

The Univerelty Is estab- 
lishing a Parliamentary Unit 
In-the Department or Eoong- 

3 lea, at the request of Jhe 
ouse of Commons. The Unit 
will undertake analysis, test- 
ing and deatgn of seonomlo 
policy with the aid of UK 

S acroocoQomlC models depo- 
ted at the ESRC Macroeco- 
nomic Modelling Bureau, and , 
make specific Investigations 
lor Select Committees; Indi- 
vidual MPs and the House of 
Commons Library. Applica- 
tions ars Invited for two 
poets. 

Appointment will be made 
either oe Senior Research Fel- 
low. on the Research Range n 
scale: £11,203 - £14,883 P.a., 
or as Research Pel low/ 


Associate, on thn Range 1A 
scale; £7,^20 - £18 ‘ m *- ~ 
according to qu 
■nd experience, fo 

e cemoer 
filly of 

renewal Tor a further three 
years. Applicants should be 
well qualified In economics or 
econometrics | and Tor the 
more senior poet should have 
considerable experience, of 
macroeconomic modelling and 
policy analysis. Candidates 
Who wish to b# seconded from 
their present positions ere 
also Invited to apply. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication form* from the Reg- 
istrar. University of;Warvrick, 

date for recent of applica- 
tions 7th June 1989. 

CS2B1B) „ HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department or Humanity 

Applications are invited for 
the post or 

lecturer 

inlatin 

tenable from I October .‘1889. 

'Tho Successful" candidate 
will be required to teaclf tytln 
language apd jiteratura at all 

□apartment of Humanity will 
ba on advantage.. . 


S mtmenoinB LaotiiE 

_ .LTwwsri’SMrer 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment as Assistant Lnr- 
torar *n too oopartmont of 

SK5! Utttl 32 “ n “ Computer 

Studies within Ute Faculty of 
commerce. The primary pur- 
S?s A r , to* P° st to to assist 
with the teaching jor Informa- 
tion Systems. 

r _Jto Department broadly 
follows the curricula rerom- 
■PSff9*J? o n» as defined by tho 
A CM. Cur riculum Committee. 
In addition iy orfers courses 
2" Computer Managemont, 
P“to Processing AdmlnlStra- 
tlon. Decision Support Sys- 
? nt * . ®*uort Systems. 
There Is a heavy emphasis on 
systems analysis and design, 
end courses have e strong 
practical component. 

. Th ? Department In In- 
terested In technology trans- 
fer between tho academic 
community and practitioners, 
nna the appointee will be 
encoureged to conduct re- 
??? rch lh e applications of 
information aye terns. Publico- 
Hon of research results and 
articles or an expository na- 
ture ere thus encouraged- 

Applicants within other 
associated disciplines, such as 
Accounting, Operations Re- 
search ar Marketing, and who 
hove a knowledge of Informa- 
tion ays toms are encouraged 
to apply. 

Salary: NZS17.6BB per 

annum to NZS20.4BB par 
annum. 

Appointments at tha lavol 
of Assistant Lecturer are nor- 
mally for a period or threo 
years. 

juiyTsas!* 008 c,Me Qn 31 

Intend Ing applicants are In- 
vited to write for further 

S ort leu tars to the Secretary 
oneral, Aesoclatlon of Com- 
monwealth Universities 
(Appta), 56 aordon Square. 
London WCIH OFF. or to the 
Registrar of the University, 
P.O. Box 36, Dunedin, Now 
Zeeland. (90548) 111 


Univereityof 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN JAPANESE 

(Ite-advertleementi 

Applications era Invited tar 
a Lectureship In Japanese, to 
Which it la hoped to make on 


a Lectureship in Japanese, to 
Which It la hoped to make an 
appointment from as soon as 
possible, Japanese language 
courses are currently taught In 
UlB Language Centre but Will 
be transferred to e new De- 
partment of Japanese which 
tha University plana to estab- 
lish shortly. 

Candidates should, ot 
course, be fluent In Japanese 
and ba conversant with cur- 
rent approaches 'to the 
teaching of; the 1 language. 
Additionally thej . should >e 
Well grounded Jn «■ least one 
of the following areas: ft) 
Japanese Sod general linguis- 
tics. (8) applications of educa- 
tional technology to the 
teachtno/Ieamlng Of 

Japanese, (5) Japanese cultu- 
ral. ‘ Studios. Apart from 
teaching, the appojntaa will 
-be expected to organize end 
co-ordinate programmes Of 
studies, and to taka a lead in 
curriculum development. 

English Is the official 
medium of Instruction, but 
Japanese Is also taught via tha 
native language as well aa 
Chinese. 

Annual salary (auperannu- 
able) Is on an 1 1 -point scale: 
HKS1 48,080 - 247.900 

(approx. £14,810 • 24,760, 
Ster^ln^^K] divalent net April 


'Starting salary will depend 
on qualifications and experi- 
ence. . 

At 'current rates, an lories 
tax will not exceed 1796 of 
gross income. 'Housing be- 


gross income. Housing be- 
nefits et a rental of 7M96 or 
salary, children’s education 
sllpwanoaa; leave end medical 
benefits are provided. . 

- Further particulars and ap 
plication forms may bu 
obtained from the SeoreULi-y 
General, Association of o — 
monwealth - . , UnlVeirei 

(APPts). 36 Gordon Square, 
Londoif WCIH OPF, or from 
the Appointments ■ Unit, 
Secretary's Offlra. University, 
or Hona Koqg, ' Hong Kong.'- 

SSfflT 


*Univei*Bity of 
■■ Birmingham 

Centre Tor Computing sort 
.. computer science ’ •• - 

COMPUTER OFFICER 

Appl I cations . are invited 
from graduates 1 with . relevant 

computorf»rrfcer responsible 
for graphics aoftware de- 
velop mb nt within' the Systems. 
Group.. A large range of 

E aphlcs devices Is In use She} 

[ofieywgU.(Sultlca System* 

Salary according , to ego. 
IlflCstlont jind expertenro 


arTfflTOWSL&JS kfa^gsArffitsssrsi 


University of 
Exeter 

□ apartment of Economic 
History 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MODERN 
ECONOMIC 
OR SOCIAL 
HISTORY 

(Rel.no. 3480) 

Applications are Invited far 
tho above post to nubia rrom 1 
October 19B3 Tram candidates 
with Intereate In British, 
European or Intarneilanul 
Economic ar 8aclal History, 
since I 700. 

Salary within tlio range 
£7,980 — £8.920 P.a, on tha 
scale £7,920 - £14,923 p.a. 
luudnr review >. 

TUTORSHIP 
IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

(Ror. no. 3496) 

Applies Ilona are invited for 
tho above post, tennbla for 
one yeer from 1 October 1889. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates specialising in Drit 
Ish economic and social hla 
tpry sines 1489. and Interna- 
(tonal economic history since 
1B30. 

Salary will be £6.600 per 
annum (under rev low). 

Further particulars tar bath 
posts available from the Fer- 
Bonnol Office, Unlvsraity of 
Exeter. Exeter EX4 4QJ to 
whom applications, giving thn 
nomas or three referees, 
should bo sent by lO Juno 
I “89 quoting appropriate re- 
faronce number. 49035 8 1 HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Itlvtory 
Applications nro Invited far 

LECTURESHIP 
IN EARLY MODERN 
EUROPEAN 
(WITH 
BRITISH) 
HISTORY 
c.1500- O.1750 

Applicants should havo a 
reBsorch Interest In aomti 
oapoct of early modern Euro- 

K an History, but should also 
willing to contribute to the 
teaching of British History 
within the Department. 

The Post la tennblo from 1 

aiisuwA«sa: E r s» n s. 

or tho^ecturer scale f £7.9 00 - 

Applications (6 copies). In- 
cluding a c.v., a statement of 
reaaarch interests and tha 
names of three referees, 
■tototo h ° sent by 81st June. 
1989 to The Personnel Office. 
University of Edinburgh, 65 
South Bridge, Edinburgh EH1 
1L8, from whom further psr- 
Ucularer cen be obtalnad. 

- Pi easts quote reference po. 
1199. (90576) 111 


The University of 
Lancaster 

1 Pmtrtmint of Visual Arts 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ART AND 
DESIGN HISTORY 

Applications are Invited Tor 
a part-tints temporary l«c- 
vtiireahlp In Art and Dealgn 
Hlatory In Cha_pepartntsnt or 
Visual Arts. -The pos t ,1a for 
three days a week during the . 
Mlcheelmaa artd Lent Terms 
of tl)n I BB9/B6 academic year. 

.The successful candidate 
will teach undergraduate 
courpes In the history or twen- 
tieth century painting • and 
sculpture, -ond the history of 
product design since ISbi: . 


Hath century painting ■ and 
sculpture, -ond the history of 

E roduot design since 18511 . 

[■/she will also be expected to ■ 
contribute aonid lectures and 
seminars to related courses In. 
tha department- 

■ Salary within the first three 
points of tho Lecturer salary : 
sfeafa (C7.99Q - £8.490 uqder 


. Par riirther 
application for 


re and 
Please write 


to the Establishment Office 
(quoting reference Lit BIB) 
Univerelty House, .Ball^lgo 

appl Ice tlon# (five copies) nam' 
ing .three referees ah ou Id b 

JUne VbSET 1 ( , 5o* 5H 1 j 


Trinity College 
ofMi^sio, :■ 

ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR : 
OF STUDIES 



ba obtained. . 


ordination' 'cff 'Uie academic 

about 4dp. ... 

SaJenr; will tie on liter Bur. 
nham Sqqior Lecturer Scale 
Piv\i;lnn»p London AllowAiiu. 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Industrial 
Studies 

SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 
IN NEW 

MANAGEMENT 

SYSTEMS FOR NEW 

MANUFACTURING 

TECHNOLOGY 

The proloci le concerned 
with Investigating the chang- 
ing role, structure end person- 
nel requirement* of manufac- 
turing companies* Technical/ 
Engineering function ea It ro- 
aponda to tno axel t inn changes 
now taking piece In manufac- 
turing technology. Much of 
the work will be conducted 
within companies (particular- 
ly in the mlcro-elactronlos 
■actor). 

Applications era Invited 
from highly motivated gradu- 
ates or students graduating In 
19B9 with at least an upper 
second class degree In En- 


gineering Management, Man- 
agement or a related Interdis- 
ciplinary deorae. 

Informal discussions relat- 
ing to thla atudentahlp can be 
arranged by talaphonlng Mr 
tan Barclay. Department or 
Industrial Studies, on 051- 
709 6088, Ext, 8397/59. 

Applications, togethar with 
tho names of two referees, 
should bo received u soon as 
possible by The Registrar. 
The University, P.O. Dax 147. 
Liverpool LAB 5I1X- 

Quote Rnf . ltv/87 6. 
(9091 B) HI 

University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

Thn t.'uunrll uf tliu (Jiilvnr- 
illy Invltrrs auullrutlunh fur 
the tallow Inn ■•ii-iltinn : 

SIR JAMES 
FLETCHER 
CHAIR OF 
BUSINESS • 
ADMINISTRATION 

The suer cssful candidate 
will havr demonstrated ai:n- 
uamlc leudurshlp end possess 
n record of outstanding 
research In ono pr more ox 
tire inuin arena of buslnass 
administration. 

The appointee will take up 
tlto poaitlun In 1986 on a date 
to uo arm i. Nod. 

At presrnt the salary for n 

ffiwm.fir&'Muran 

per iimium. Tho ro mm on ring 
or aubaaquan t salary of Ihr 

ssatiwAMBn rwf 

- 


may be 

f the review of Ini 
, prorossorial 

winch thn (inlverxlt) 

the beginning of such year 


r^r^rr** 


^ Further partlrulara end 
Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained from the 
°r Common- 

S SB ltli Universities (ApptSI. 
L, Gorgon 5qusro. London 


Apptsi. 

London 


Applications closa with the 

S Rsgjithir.' University . of 
anterbury. ' Private Dag. 
h ria tchurch , No vv Zealand 
.on 31 July, 188 9. <505841 HI 

University of 
Cambridge 
Emmanuel College 

FELLOWSHIPS 
• INLAW AND 
MATHEMATICS 

. The College Invitee applies 
Uons for a Collage Lac 
turaahlp In each or the rteida 
of Law end Fure Mathematics 
with Mathematical BtatiaUca. 
The -Fellows will each - be 
raqulrad to undartekd super- 
vision teaching of twelve 
hours peh.. we s 
Term. . 

The' stipend for each post 
■will be within the -range for 
that for an Assistant Lecturer 
in -the University of Cam- 
bridge -<at present JI7.9BO - 
£9,860 per annum) (esa £99 If. 
resident In College. Appoint- 
ment will normally be it the ' 
minimum point of the, salary 


Hirm ino^ju^'p.P^^Qs^S^a, : . Ptlu da ialli mid application • 

Bw“oarions (I ooplo*) 

moiuSlno full Curriculum ii Mandsrilfe Flyo. London 


Further particulars ora 
available from the College 
Secretary, Emmanuel College. ' 
Cambridge CB2 ba p; to whom 
HcaUoos (6 coulee) -for 
. ar post, togethar with tha 
names and addressee of two 
referee#, should bo sent ' 


University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Science and 
* ■ Engineering 

CHAIR AND 
HEADSHIP OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
.ELECTRONIC AND 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING; • , 

.. Appllcatlpna are Invited tar 
the Chair arid Headship of tha 
Department of fllaptronlo and . 
Elaftrlcal Bnelnesrlno, which 
JWLrifeoaotno. vacant rrom 
. t.JO.89. Prefers nee msy be ' 
give n. to applicants with Inter- 

S eats in the area of modern : 
tolronlci. .The office of the 
eed ship need not nacessarily 
Sf I'nMjl with eppolntmant to • 
the Chair, , 

^ tha Proresaiohal 

rl(nea. - wilt) superannuation. 

J’ u *? 1,er particulars avail'- 
able - from the Vice -Chancel- 
lor, Univerelty or . air. 
RHfnagiam.'. F.O. Box 566. 
UU-mtnaham B19 8TT, to 
whom applications (|9 ooptast ■ 
hvarsa##) ahould bs 

MdC hv 9 fit K fimo i naq 
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University of 
Exeter 

■ Depnrtmin t or Law 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

Applications are Invited for 
Uie above post, tenable from 1 
October 1989. 

Tha duties attached to this 
past will Include tha teaching 
of Land X,aw and Trusts and 
preference will be given to 
candidates with Interests In 
those fields. 

Salary will be within tho 
range of £7.SZD - £9.|60 Par 
annum, on the scale £7.320 — 
£14.939 per annum (under 
review!. with placement 
accord Inn to age and experi- 
ence. 

Further particulars avail- 
, able rrom the Personnel 

* Office, University or Bxotar, 

Exeter EX4 4QJ to whom 
appllcatlone <elx copies, 
candidates II vino overseas one 
copy) giving names of three 
refereea, should be sent by 7 
June 1985. quoting reference 
no. 3437. (50340) HI 

Mansfield College 
Oxford 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

The College proposes to 
elect a Fellow and Tutor in 
English Literature with offset 
from 1st October. 1985. Tha 
now Fellow will be The Col- 
lope's Director of Studies in 
English, willi particular re- 
sponsibility far tha teaching of 
literature from the early alx- 
T teenth century until the pre- 
sent. He or she will be ex- 
pected to engage In research 
end Blaa to teach for the 
College In Full Term. 

Salary, relatad to age end 
experience, will be on the 
scale for College Fellows, cur- 
rently £9,044 to £18.959. 
with dining rights, housing 
allowance, ate. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the College 
Secretary. Mansfield College. 
Oxford 0X1 3TF. to whom 
applications (six copies) giving 
details of qualifications ana 
.. experience and tha namea of 
if' - throe referees should bs aant 
not later then dill June, 1985.. 
(90353) HI ■ 

University of 
Oxford 

’ new blood i.i . 

\ UNIVERSITY, , - 

J^CTURBSIBP 

1NH1QHENERGV' 

: ASTROPHYSICS / 

, KS"? *2g»,abl* from 1 October 
1 1995- This lectureship may ha 
held. In conjunction- with, e 


Brunei University 

Daps rtment of Mathematics 
end Statistics 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIPS 
IN MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited for 
two temporary Lectureships 
In Computational and Applied 
Mathematics (Two Veers), 
Furs Mathematics (One 


Applicants should possess 
strong research records end be 
reedy to teach mathematics 
both to mathematicians and to 
non mathematicians. 

Salary within the Lecturer 
scale £7,520 - £9.390 per 
annum (under review), plus 


?m 1 v • 






i V *1 • t; < 

■.\$m 

■ i: | 

:V $ 


fellowship at, Ht. Hilda's Col- • 
>004 1 Which under its statutes 
m*Y. “dmitWomen follows 
pnly v lt, is hoped j-that a ral. 
lowehlp fct .a nether college 

**• available In due course ■ ■ 
• IP p meti- je appointed. , 

. 'Further particnlara may be 

■ SPMinuq from Professor D.E.* 

■ ?l*CkweU,. Department 1 of 

. plications (eight typed capias' ■ , 
.or one -from, .oversees appli- 
cants) should be sent b? 13 
•June 1 995 ■ (503 64 ) HI 

Univeraityof - 
Reading 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
. FINANCE OFFICER 

' APPlfcetlgns era Invited 
from qualified Accountants 
for tha. Sboye post, .tenable 
from 1.. October 1995. Prefer- ' 
•nee will. .be .given to those 
, with practical experience of 
compute re/compiiter systems 

It- 

aenta. ’ 

.Fujrtherpsrtlcularaand ep- . 

; University of- 
Blrmtogham 
. ' Faculty of Art* ! ; * 

FBI 

BARBER CHAIR 6* . 

^MUSICANP; ->:.l 
HEADSmP OF TOE - 
.DEPARTMENT OF 

. . MXIS1Q; ^ • -.v • : < 

w Invite for- . V’ 1 
the Peyton .end- Berber Cludr 'l ..' 

cf.Musli; end'Hepdshlp of the., 

•; Department of Music; which-' i 


£1,833 par annum London 
Allowance, with UBS be- 
neflta. 

Further particulars end an 
application form may ba 
obtained from the Personnel 
Secretary, Brunei University, 
Uxbridge. Middlesex UBB 
5FH on receipt of e self- 
addressed envelope. Cloalni 
date: a June 1985. (50358) HI 


Univeraityof 

Aberdeen 

WELLCOME 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited Tar 
a Wellcome Lectureship In the 
Department or Physiology 
which will be tenable for 3 
years. 

. Tho appointee will be ex- 
pected to pursue research Into 
cardlovoecular ann neurophy- 
siological channel associated 
with hyperbaric conditions. 
Previous experience In hyper- 
bnrlc work le not essential 
aJtough In euch cases Indi- 
viduals should have experi- 
ence and Interests In car- 
diovascular reflex control or 
other aspects of the neuroscl- 
encea Including physiology of 
peptldee. 

Salary on Lecturer Scale 
£7,390 to £14,983 per annum 
(scale under review) , with 
appropriate placing. 

Further particulars end ap- 

S llcat Ion forme from The 
acretary. The University, 
Aberdeen, with whom ap- 
plications (3 copies) should be 
lodgod by. 7 June 1983. 
(BOS99) HI 


’ Univeraityof 
. Exeter 

pspojtment^H History 4c 

^ Appllcatlone ore Invited fpr 

: TUTORSHIP, . ; 
. IN HISTORY 

tenable from 1 October 1985 
far a period of 9 months et a 
salary of £5,600 par annum 
pro rate funder review]. 

'Preference Will be given to 
candidates completing a pa 
graduate degree Mid special. 
Jng In the history of Europe 
since o, 1900. ' 

Further particulars - eve li- 
able Trom the Persadnel 
Office, University or Exeter.. 

Qr ta whom 


* nar ta w.,w... 
iMiinttSM (five copies) ,glv 

iUS. SK^S? ~"” n “ •Si 


University of 
Durham , 

DEPUTYTREASURER 


Applications era 
from - ' accountants 


invited 

with . 


National University of 
Lesotho 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons for 
pasts in the Department of 
Science Education: 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
PHYSICS 
EDUCATION 

Minimum qualifications for 
tha paste ere (1) good first 
degree In Ms the mot I ca/P twa- 
in or Physical Science; (ID 
formal teacher training 
qualification; (111) higher 
degree In Mathematics or 
Mathematics Educetlon/Phys- 
Ics. Physical Science or Sci- 
ence Education: and (Iv) 

teaching experience, prefera- 
bly In Lesotho. 

The suacsssrul candidates 
will be expected to contribute 
to the appropriate courses In 
Initial teacher education end 
In-service teacher education 
coAduated by the Department, 
Including Mathemntlca/Phys- 
les curriculum ^studies at 
diploma and undergraduate 
levels, end the Mathematics/ 
Physics elements of other 
courses. Including some week- 
end end vacation work. A 
commitment ta modern meth- 
ods of methemutlca/sclenca 
teaching le expected and an 
ability to contribute to one or 
more or the following areas 
would ba an added commenda- 
tion: ror the past In Mathema- 
tics Education. primary 
mat hematics, curriculum 

development. technology, 
workshop practice, computer 
assisted learning, In-aarvlce 
program mee research In 
appropriate areas of teaching 
and learning; Tor tha past In 
Phsyica Education, primary 
srlance. Integrated science 
curriculum development, 
technology, workshop prac- 
tice. computer aa slated learn- 
ing. In-service programmes 
(AMBT1P). 

Salary scales: Lecturer 

M1B.504-M17.0S4. 8enlor 
Lecturer M15.864-MB0.3aB 
(entry point according to 
qualifications and experience) 
(£1 = M2. 40 on 7.5.85). 

Detailed appllcatlone. 
including a full clrrlculum 
vitae naming three referees 
with full addressee, should be 
sent to the Senior Assistant 
Registrar (Appts), National 
University of Lesotho, PO 
Rama 180, LESOTHO, South- 
ern Africa. Applicants resi- 
dent In the United Kingdom 
should also sand e copy of 
their application to the Secre- 
tary General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Oordon Square, 
London WCl H 0PP, from 
Bither or wham Information 
on terms of service, ate., may 
ba obtained. Closing data for 
appllcatlone i 7th June 19BB. 
(60386) . - ' HI 

. Univeraityof . 
Durham 

- CHAIR 
OFSTATISTICB 

Applications are Invited for 
the newly established Chair of 


Silsoe College 

- A Faculty of the Cranf laid 
Institute or Technology 

TEACHING 
ASSOCIATE 
SOIL AND WATER 
ENGINEERING/ 
IRRIGATION 
WATER 

MANAGEMENT 

A vacancy exists for . a 
Teaching Associate to assist 
academic staff with teaching, 
laboratory practlcele and su- 
pervision of research work 
with undergraduate end post- 
graduate programmes in Soil 
end Water Engineering end 
Irrigation Water Manage- 
ment. 

The person appointed will 
be expected to contribute In 
some or the following areas i 
Boll -Plant- Water Rela- 

tionships; Irrigation Agro- 
nomy; Irrigation Engineering 
end Drainage. 

Candidates should have a 
good honours degree In a 
suitable discipline such aa 
Agricultural Engineering, 
Civil Engineering. Agricultu- 
ral Sciences or Boll Science, 
and relevant postgraduate ex- 
perience. Previous teaching 
experience la not obligatory. 

The appointment will be for 
two yaera; salary within the 
scale £6.600 to £10,330 par 
annum. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Application forme and 
further partlaulara may be 
obtained from the Head of 
Administration. Silsoe Col- 
lege, Bllsoe. Bedford MK45 
4DT. Tel: Silsoe (0595) 

604BB- Closing date for ap- 
plications! 31 May, 1985. 
(00320) HI 


Univeraityof 

Stirling 

LECTURER . 

INMUSIC 

Applications era Invited for 
the above post for appoint- 
ment from 1 September, 
1985. for 2 years end then 
subject to review. Candidates 
should have e good Honours 
Degree In Music and be able to 


contribute Id a diversity of 
courses ranging from tha 13Ui 
century to the present. Proven 


ability in Choral Conducting 
would be an advantage. 

Salary will be on the Lec- 
turers Scale - £7.590 - 

£14,093 (under review). 

% 

Further particulars can be 
obtained from the University 
Secretary, University of Stirl- 
ing. Stirling FK9 4 LA. Tali 
(0786) 73171, Ext. 9314 to 
whom appllcatlone, together 
with the names of S referees, 
should ba returned by 31et 
May, 1985. (50373) HI 


: University of 
• : • Durham 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Appllcatlone ere Invited for 
the post of Lecturer In 
Archaeology (Roman). 

The salary will be at an 


Statistics In the Department appropriate point-on the Leo- 

or Mathematical Sciences tuners 7 scale (£7.520 

research £14,935 per anhiito). plus su- 


pproprlate - experience- for 
hie senior post, which fells 
Vacant art let October 1985 on 
the retirement of. the present 
holder. The appointment 
offers an excellent op par tun- . 

’ |ty to play S significant pert in ! 

Hie financial management end '• ' 

. planning of the Unlyer al ty in X " 
Challenaing period, end cam-, 
mlbnent end professional 
ability are eseentlU. 

jfvijdqi* reviews-- 1 '• g'-; 

■ 'Applications (3 cc4|««i lii-, " ' 
• eluding’ the nant«e end sddrse- - 
' «•* of .tbree referees, should 
be. gent not later than Friday '.. 

. T' June • J 985 to. Min cJk, 
Webster, QM Shire ... Hal), 
Durham -pill 3 hpT n-om- . 

^BftSUSTO 

v'.; lUniVWsitybf V >' 
/! :• : " ^ ■. 

- Agr jcullttif al jBxtelnal on and ' *. 

... Development; Geq(rq ' ._ 

; • i ApPitimUqnii e^q Invited for, i> 


from candidates with raaeerch 
idteraeU In any field of Steda: 
tlfla. . The appointment will 
date from 1 October 1983 or 
such date Be may be arranged. 

The appointment will be • 
made an the bss|o Prof Buoriel 
salary scale (£18,172 - 

£12,156 P.a. under review) 
together' with the usual. pen- 
.- sipn orrangemente. ■ 

Applications ' ' (twelve 
copies), including tha names 
of three referees, mdst . be 

WCWst 

from wlfom further pertlob- 
lere may fo obtained. j 

(50308) , HI 

The Univeraityof . ■ 
Manchester 

Manchester Business School 

LECTURER 
IN MANAGERIAL : 

: PSYCHOLOGY 

. ^ re invited for : 

the .hove post from suitably 
qualified candidates Who. will 
be expected to havo a goad 
first degree In social ps&hola- 
.. Or, soploloay or pod el an thro, 
gojoay and also ei research 
degree orequiyelcnt research 
expsrfeneq end ■pubUcs^jnSj .; 

1 nertlculfoa .and op- 


peranqu e tlon benefits. 

ApplIceUpns (three copies 
naming three referees, should 
ba sent to the Regietrer end 
Secretary, Old Shirs Hell, 
Durham DH1 3HP by 95th 
May 1985, from whom further 
^MrUou|ere may be abta Inert. 


Fellowships 


The Univetsity College 

Aberystwyth; - 


Victoria University 
Of Wellington 
New Zealand 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Victoria University of Wel- 
lington Invites applications 
for Poet-Dnotorel Fellowships 
to be taken up during 1 9B6 for 
one or for three years. The 
Fellowships will be funded 
end awarded by the University 
O rants Committee end Victor- 
ia University and will be ten- 
able et Victoria University. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates who wish to work 

in the Departments of: 

Anthropology, Botany, Che- 
mistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Geography, Mathema- 
tics, Physics, Psychology, 
Russian; in the Institutes of 
Criminology, Statistics and 
Operations Research and the 
Research School of Earth Sci- 
ences. The University Grants 
Committee will give priority 
to current growth erase o 
research. 

The total emolument In- 
cluding travel expenaes will be 
determined et a rate not ex- 
ceeding NZ$23, 692 per 
annum. Interested applicants 
should correspond In the first 
instance with the appropriate 
Chairmen of Departments In 
the rield for which they wish 
to apply. 

Conditions of Appointment 
end method of application are 
available from the Secretary 
Oenerel, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H 0PF; or from 
the Administrative Assistant 
(Appointments), Personnel 
Office, Victoria University or 
Wellington, Private Bag, Wel- 
lington, New Zeeland, with 
wham applications close on 1 
July 1983. (32675) HB 


Rothman, Fellow^ 

Rothmans of Psll u.ii?A 
atrella) Limited {Ab " 
Pel lows to undertake nS',' 
graduate work withiS 0 * 1, 
Australian UnlversitJ" ** 

Rothmans Feliow. 1.1 

KWa'KJSf.TraSS 

ssjsiJTF ag -aa 

KiKr*""' ■“ LS.S 

wa?i2°fe^FCFS‘« ! 

may be paid to the UnfvTJS' 

SaJBST tha 

»««■■ , Postgraduale 
? noB JP r °eeerch. .TheFel! 
lowehlpe are not op (n 'to 
Dermenent member* S 
academic atefr or applicenli 
proceeding on ssbfoiiui 
study' or other len 


University of 
. Auckland 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

Department of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 


A Postdoctoral Fellowship 
is being offered In the topic 
'An Investigation into the 


Properties of the Pelred- 
Cods-Set (PCS) Augmented 
Binary T-cadee In digitisation 
for transmission of analog 
information 1 for a period of 
twelve months, to be taken up 
before 31 January 1986. To be 
eligible for appointment 
candidates must have success- 
fully completed tha raaulre- 
monte for e Ph.D. or equiva- 
lent degree, preferably within 
the leet four years. 

A monthly allowance of 
NZS1 ,968.50 will be paid, 
and a return airfare provided. 

Further information le 
available from Frofeasor J.T. 
Boys, Department of Electric- 
al end Electronic Engineering. 

Conditions of Appointment 
end Application Form ere 
available rrom the Secretary 
General, Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPPi or the 
Assistant Registrar (Academic 
Appointments). University of 
Auckland, Private Bag, Auck- 


verelty. *" Ao8tr * ,|ao Usk 

obtained from the Becrebn 
General, Association of 
Commonwealth Unlwnl' 
ties (Appu), 36 Oordu 
SaS. ap# * London wciH 
0PF; nr The 8eariltq, 
Rothmans Unlvsreliy Ba’ 
dowment Funed. cfc The 
yniveraity of Sydney, nb W 
9006, Australis, will 
whom Bppllcatlons close os 
94 July 1983.(50337) HI 

Univeraityof 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

RIDLEY 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Two in Any Faculty (except 
the Faculty of Meduinef 

One In the Faculties of Science 
end Engineering 

Appllcatlone are Imfttd 
from graduates, Including 
those expecting to greduitan 
1985, or the holder* « 
equivalent qualification*, for 
the above Fellowships tautile 
from October 1985. Value of 
the Award* t £9,685, with 
remission of fees. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be ex- 
pected ta register forahubw 
degree, The Award* will be 
for three years, subject M 
confirmation Ot the end of the 
second year. 

Further particulars sad im- 
plication forms, which mi 
be returned not ister Dun 41 


be returned not lstor Uiin 51 
May 1985, may bs otnitasd 
from the RegUtrer IFa- 
lowehips). The Unlverwb, 
Newcastle upon Tyne Nil 
7RU. (50367) HI 


lend. New Zeeland, to whom 
applications should be for- 
warded ea soon as possible, 
but not later then Si July 
1993. (50348) Hfi 


Business 

Services 


GET THAT. JQEI- 


Polytechnics 


V Applio 


drobgr.', 


come vacant rroi 


orq invited rq, 
1(4 above one ygpr kppolnt- 
Jfimt. tenebla from I fiBDtem- 


mt wii|. 




moot tjf Professor Ivor Kay*.; 
i.Hslehy ln the profaistobdl- ■'V’v, 
• range. Plus auperdnntlRUoa* . ’ 

E urther perticuier^' *i/dl(>" 1 , : i 
i front the.Vlce Chancellor.,,, i 


able front the.Vlce Chancellor, i 
Unlvbfolty : of. BirqUnshHRl. v- : 
P.Q. Box .363, Birmingham 1 
B)lj aTT. 'tP vyhom eppllca- ; : 1 
doru (19: copies i- one ■ from.', i. 


■ Tbr'' 


Iff* • eoaie ■ ! £7 ,526 H b ' , ‘ j’/Balety ' bn.' :uie jUlV ' rbr - 

vsass 


. (university. of London) 

Department of Geography end ' . 

• . . : Earth Science, . 

, Applications sre-invlted for- '■ 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

lii the Health Raaeerch Group 
to work an ESRC-funded 
study of Individual and Area ; 

issss hsf. ars sa-.aa 

; In London end the' Fellow will • ' 
' be requb-ed to enalyee existing 
t- ‘ onTndRplduals sna 

tents ishould ' hive c 

efcpturlence or i . 

Tange '£7 ,5 a o £8.s5b b.T,? i 

' wwdf ' ^o. r, ^ on iAHv-i.: 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTltUTE ;i 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN ; 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified dnd;. . » 
experienced bersdw for.thls post, whlch became « 0 ® B , . 
on 1; Mdy[ : i886 on the appointment of the holder ®® , 

Dlrectoi' Dealgnate pf path College of Higher Education. ; . 

» RC^IT Is ti^e iarbast andVnoat poivteichnio oft h®.^ffL 
Central lr^ijtl^,^IthaSudentvFTE d'3TO0^C oUf9flfi . 


C^lnMOTo^h 

are'oohcluOted In FfikcuHtea qf Arts, Science and .’ 

T echnology ln a yi^e r^ige of subjects; ;; : • ' 

AbpHcanta hiu8t be graduates, prafbrabiy with a SfcJJjL : 
,DMras. aiW have, had substantial experience at a sen 


nd epr . 




torn eppllca- . \ 
n one • fram..’. • ’■ 
besubmitted;' 

■ ‘ ■ 





ob 








• • V' 1 . 


.beanaqyant^. 

3alqty Vqbject! to partodlc rbvlaw. 

Further ^ietslls and application forma can ba obW®®® 
fromtha 8eoretarytothe Institute, Sch<»^|li.^ |t j on 
Aberdeen AB9 tFR, wKh whom pombl^W apf^HW! 
forms sbqukl pe KWged by 24 May1W5' v . ^ 


r : • f 7~ . . - ’! I 1 " -7 ; . I • ” . • x , T . . • . 

Uuuuxwfofoi V'nvieiVkx 8*1 b'SP^aF****^ 


Polytechnics continued 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
AT PRESTON 

Faculty of BuBlneas and Management 

School of Administrative Studies 

Principal Lecturer mef Moxn 

lo assume responsibility for the co-ordination of course 
developmental activities leading to (|| a major degree proaramma 
and III) Dip H.E. In the areas of Administrative and Office 
Communication Studies. 

Lecturer II (Ref. AA/228) (ReadvertlsementI 

with a general and/or office management background to teach 
Management Skills across the courses located within the School. 

School of Organisation Studies 

Research Assistant in 
Industrial Relations (Ref. AA/229) 

Required to work on an ESRC funded pro|ect from September/ 
October 1985 for a period of 3 years. The research la concerned 
with examining the dynamics of joint consultation In practice, and 
ft will focus on a small number of organisations. 

Applicants should possess a good degree (or equivalent) in a 
ffllevant subject, and a Masters degree In Industrial Relations or 
Manpower Studies would be advantageous. 

Informal enquiries to Mick Marchlngton. 

School of Economics 

Senior Lecturer in Economics/ 
Industrial Placement Tutor 

OM.AA/230) 

Applicants should be capable of teaching in one or more areas of 
toftomlcB preferably to degree level, and will join a team 
mponslble for finding Industrial placements and preparing 
•fodartts for these placements. 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II in 
Business/Managerial 
Economics (Ref. aa/231) 

Meant! should be capable of teaching business or managerial 
■ BHwmlca to degree level, and should have experience of the ' 
optfRuons of business organisations. 

School of Management Sciences 

Lecturer II in Quantitative 
Business Analysis m«f.AA/ 232 ) 


uJESy one year a PP°Intment from September 1985 to teach 
WpWIve methods on a wide range of CNAA and BTEC courses. 

Lecturer II in Marketing 


■^ft/233) (Readvertleement) 

mark eting on CNAA degree and BTEC diploma courses 
Jj^w^bUte to an extensive programme of marketing 

. (under review) 

£13,095 to £14,680 (Bar) to £16,467 
£11*175 to £13,128 (Bar) to £14,061 
»5W7348 to £12,099 

£6,405 to £7,176 

an< * farther details obtainable from the 
l~enorf 8 hlre Polytechnic, Preston, PR 1 2 TQ, Tel. 
■v /TT 7 f Wotfngthe appropriate reference number. 

4 th. June 1986 . 








^ ■;PU HPH COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
^ WRAndirt of Electrical a Electronic Engineering 

: LECTURESHIP 

:. IN DIGITAL SYSTEMS 

i B»d honours deem In oleoWoal endtor etooWrto 
and prBtofsWy a Nghar rftgrea, togsfter wm 
andtor tfoaarch axpertenee. 
ba raqufrsd to taach on ■ ranee ot IW 6enr» «nd oltor 
»^rtUlL , * p0Ct6d to 1 m< 1 tho devatopment ol D» d rtgbU 

PoMBradurto tevala, vwiloh Is mealy to huh* 
«oltwara r«Wing b compuiaMMed englnB^rtnO- 

yJJJ 

Wlew): ?1 2,777-El 4,1 84 (bwj - El 5. 104, wffl» InW 
pnvioui axpwtenc*. RrandoliMteWiee town!# 

W iii ’ 

MWlSilff Brtg* * — pa |* an ?f 


Th® Hatfield Polytechnic 

School of Engineering 

Lecturer 2/Senior Lecturer 

Electronic Engineering 
Salary £7,81 2-El 2,363/ 

£11,439-£1 4,325 pa 

^ D hSr?rt^lf CW f 1 | nfl,nBBrlnfl w*teoma appUcanta with a 

School of Business and Social 
Sciences 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
Posts 

ll%5 anfle £7 ’ 812 - £12 . 3 63/£11.43&- 

l££ 0PBd that thSSB appolnlmento can be ffled fioin 1 September 

Accounting 

Appltamta must have a relevant degree, post-graduate dearee/or 
*2 ^Blincatfon and be wffifng to teach on a wlderange of 
u. ° 0r ' dlJCl rs * earch and consultancy. Expertise Is particularly 

SitorL? S?Hi BWn -? n l S? mH,lon Si™ 1 ®™. Financial Accounting 
Systems, Auditing, Taxation and Managerial Accounting. ^ 

Please quote reference 921 . 

aSUfLt 1 o ma,l °? ? Vflilabla R J Head of Accounting 
Acadamlo Group, telephone Hertford 650461. 8 

Economics 

^llcatlona are sought from well qualified and experienced teachers In 
WtK) ,^ BaW9to “"Irtbule to a wide range of teaching. 
ApjJIcanta must demonstrate an active Interest In research but no 
particular subject specialism fa sought. 

Pteaae quota reference 922. 

Further Information available from j C Adams, Head of Economics 
Academlo Group, telephone Hartford 686461. 

Law 

MU .9 hl w® 11 quatlflod lawyers wttti either a higher 

degree, professional qualification, previous teaching experience, or 
appropriate previous employment. Candidates should bs particularly 
interested In teaching and research In an area of Business Law. 

Please quote reference 923. 

Further Information available from P W Parry Head of Law Academic 
Group, telephone Hartford 668461. 

Social Work 


8noura oe graduates experienced In Sodal Work and have 
experience and Interest In either Community Social Work or group work 
.In a ReskfentiaVDay Care setting. 

; .Please quote reference 924. . 

Furtiwlpfbffluitfon available from RC Parker, Head of Social Wbrk ' ; 
Academlo Group, telephone Hertford .568451. : 

AppjlcMIon forma and further details froth the Staffing Office, fire 
Hatfield Polytechnlo, P0 Box 109, Hatfield, Herta, ALIO BAB. or 
tefephona Hatfield (07972) 79802. 

Closing date lor completed application forma: 3 Juna 1966. 

• ’ - :• ' ' (70680) 


:^Iol| :|f,\TV| ilii k[|T‘Ji 


Applications are Invited for the following posts In the School of 
Computing and Information Technology: 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer In Computlrig 
Temporary Lecturer II In Computing 

Temporary Demonstrator In Computing 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Loobirar In Mathematloi/Statlitln 
Temporary Lecturer II in Mathematici/Stati sties 
Retaaraher A In Competing 
Salary Scalar 

Retaaraher A - £5,910 - CMOS 

Damonatretqr - £8^10 - £10,512 ■ 

Lecturer II - *7,543- £12^)99 

Senior Lecturer - £11,175- £14,061 

Further details and appllostlon form from The Staffing Office, 
The Polytechnic) Wolverhampton WCl 1SB or telephone ' 
Wolverhampton (0902) 710864 (ansaphone). 

(020220] 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

PART-TIME 

LECTURERS 

INM0DEKN 

LANGUAGES 

Graduate teacher* of 
proven ability ora required far 
part-time teach I no from 
September ISBBi j 

aaroiah Language (with ex- 
perience . or- communicative 
language teaching) for tha Irt- 
tanalve ab India. course on the 
Diploma of Higher Education. 

- French Language on the 
B.A. Honours In European 
Buelnaaa Administration. A 
native apenker la essential 
grafarably 




French I^nBuage Ort the 

B.A. Honauro In Stunianlliaa. 

Write with c.v. and the 
names or two ^oreM to; The 
Heed of tha School ^ Mtoforh 

afeS 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

' Faculty pr Human it (ea 
. School of BngliahandHlatory 

LECTURER II 
INMODERN 
HISTORY 

Burnhaiq Ffi : Lir£7iS4B « 
£12,099 . 

: Rafi A24/8S .. . ( - 

Candidate*:- ehould have! a .. 
□ood fir*t degree a* well aa 
■■meoaful rseeerch • anil - 
teaching experiehrei Poat.tan- 
abla rrom 1.9.85.- 

For further detxlla and at>- 
rorm.plaaaa cpll our 
* liana answering 
393126) or . 
a foolscap eae 
arris. Admin 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 

ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR 

(ACADEMIC) 

The Polytechnic Governors are seeking to make 
appointment to the above post within a restructured. 
Directorate following a staff retirement. 

The post will assist generally in the management of the 
academic affairs and will be particularly concerned with 
the promotion and maintenance of research and 
consultancy and the furtherance of external relations 
and services. 

Salary: £24,348 In Burnham Vice Principal Group 12 
range (salary award pending). 

Further particulars and application form from: / 

The Chief Administrative Officer / 

Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic / 

Ellison Building / 

Ellison Place 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

completed applications 

should be returned by a 

1 1 June 1985. 5®..^* 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 
POLITECHNIQ CYMRU 

Department ol Management and 
Legal Studies 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Required to leach on a variety 
of po9lgraduate end post 
experience programmes, pri- 
marily in the junctional areas of 
Health Care. 

The succssful candidate la 
likely to hava both theoretical 
and practical experience in the 
application of computer sys- 
tems within the public sector. 
Salary: E7.64B-E1 4,061 per 
annum Inclusive (award 
pending). 

Further details and application 
forme may be obtained item: 

. ' The Personnel Office 
Polytechnic 'Zff'WMee 
Pontypridd ■: 

Mid Glam CF371DL 
Tel (0443) 406133 ext 2021. 
Closing date: 3 June 1986. 

(020214) 


TEE8SIDE POLYTECHNIC 
Computer Centre 

PROJECT 
MANAGER 
Post Reference 
Number: P.CU.08 

READVERTISEMENT 
Grade: P03 

Salary: £11,259 - £12,243 

A Project Manager la required to he ad. 
the Informal ion and User Support 
Group ot tha Computer Centre. Ihe 
Centre le equipped with a nalworkof 8 
Prime computers . and serves a user 
population ol over 2000 tiad end stu- 
dents. This la a middle management 
position in one ol the leading Compu- 
ter Centres in tha educational field. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

Application form and further par- 
ttoulara from: The Personnel Sec- 
tion, Teeealde Polytechnlo, Bor- 
ough ; 'Road, Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland TSl 3BA, Tef: Mid- 
dlesbrough (0642) 210121, Exten- 
sion 4114. 

Closing dale for applications; 

24 May, 1895 

(ware) 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Computer Studies and Mathematics 

Lecturer l|/Senlor Lecturer In 
Quantitive Methods 

RE: ACA677 

part to g ■gQadhonaumikgrM in UaaaR*aca8Wwa. *m* 

MMWpfOtflfl Ol MNMh Of burtieHMuMM OVSOrlnQL TTisv Ml he iMT-fail bi - - - - - ’ . 

ss=»9Ba»S3iS“a: 

8ak«y: U OJU9 - C1S.0W 

8L£| 1.118 - {19,184 (BjtJ - CI4 .001 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnlo 

An equal apportunlilca 
employer 

Faculty or Art &' Daalen 
Department qr Art 
■■ -Hlatory.’of pealon 

SENIO R LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
(2 POSTS) 

(Hal faf Puji-t title) . 

Pp»l l. - Hlatory of Thr«« 
Dlpienaional Dcalan. ^ 

Dcatei?.’’ H, “ t0ry ot Ornnhlc 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Sclancs Dapartmant 

PRINCIPAL 

. lecturer 

INjWALYTICAL 

SCIENCE 

RarNoL/13 

, h on* oro Invited ror 
Poat wiuim tna 
par tm ant. TIio 
candidate win b 


Vjap JUfJoH 1 acreSi* "So 

co ura aa " 1 1 ? 1 p ®' »ctence 


iWM.ifBSSR- 10 •• 

maternity |««va I. 


t.sriWpSSKw«.« i «; 


JJS&'terjfcK ‘*a»A‘la anti Bn 


CToalnB data 98 MW- 
(50345) 


. a ppjlca tfo ti rii nn . ' to ™ 

. >■ ... for nod by Mtb Mdv lafS 

’mmtm 

■c. „i > , 


NjSySSSr iAa ol j n 

mumeatio m. (afller 7 ** 











THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Polytechnics continued 


City Polytechnic 
or Hong Kong 

HEADSHIP 

Electronic Enolneorlng 
Department 

The put of Hand of tho 
Dapartmant of Electronic Bn- 

f ilnaarina will bo cam a vacant 
n August 1B0B. Applications 
vi Invited from suitably qual- 
ified and experienced candi- 
dates for appointment of the 
post. 

The Department ia part of 
the plnnned rapid expansion 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Design Department 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER W 
SENIOR 
LECTURER (0.5) 


or the Polytechnic, estab- 
lished by the Hons Kane Gov- 
ernment In January 1BB4 to 



offer courses which are modu- 
lar In structure and which are 
Intend ad Lo have a strans 
vocational flavour. Tho De- 
partment la scheduled to offer 
tutl-time end part-time even- 
ing courses from October 
isaa leading to the award of 
Professional Diploma and 
Higher Diploma. A Degree 
course is alao being planned to 
commence Ln 11386. 

Qualifications for Appoint- 
ment: Candidates should have 
a relevant aondernic/ 
professional qualification, 
substantial administrative end 
teaching experience in higher 
education at a senior level, 
end preferably extensive 
prof es b I ana l/comni grata 1 / 

Indue trlal/nmnagerlnl experi- 
ence at a senior level. Prefer- 
anco will be given to candl- 



d : 



dntra poseesalng a higher de- 

E reo and with experience In 
ho operation of modular 
course ntructuros, os well as a 
proven record of personal 
research. 

Salary and Tcrmi and Con- 
ditions of Service: The salary 
Is within e range but not less 
then HKS25. 100.00 per 

t month (Cl = HXS9.17 an 

The Initial appointment will 
ba made on a fixed- term con- 
tract or four yeara. at the and 
of Which n gratuity equal to 
29 % of salary earned over the 
whole contrart period will ha 
payable. Dene fits Include long 

leaver subsidised housing 

medical and dental benefits, 

children 'a education allo- 
wances and leave passages. 

Application forme and 
further Information obtain- 

able from the Secretary 
□ snsral. Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

*■ (APPta)i 56 Gordon Square. 

V London WC1H 0PF. Com- 

S lated forma should reach the 
>enoral Secretary, City 
Polyteahnlcor Hong Kong, PO 
Box 98441, Tslm Sha Tsui 
Post Office. Kowloon, Hong 
Kona, by 111 June l BBS; an 
" 'dltlonal copy should ba 
lodged with the Association of 
C^yon™«lilp UntvdraltlW 

V • Briatol P olytAchnic '. ' 

j tttirhanltlrii Departmapt' . 



STUDIES 


J ”• *i'i. ’ •. 
•< *■ • . - 1 ■ 


‘ Applications are Invited tor 
the _ Bbove post,. .. entailing 
nt Honours Degree 
_ tha B.A.' Humanltl"- 
— n.Hd. degree goitre ea. The 
■ mpln emphasis In both degrees 
on.'lSth and Hath con Wry 
English Literature, with eta* 
tnents of American end Burn- 
MIMfem . . Candidatea 
should possess , a. good 
ours deuree- ..and have. 


£11.176 -(bar) - jcia.099 par' 

(bar) - Cl 4,061 per annum. 
The appolntmont will be made 
on the appropriate . scale, 
according to relevant previous 
sprvice/ex parlance. I Progres- 
sion from the JJJ sdnje to the 
w. stole la |n accordance with 

aiUSTP*®?* S r ^e Burnham 
■ Fprthar Education Report), 

.• Forfurther details bad an. 
eppllcetlon form, to be ra. 


School of Peahlon Design 

J B.A. Hone. S year coursa) la 
ooklng for a young profea- 
elonal designer, with free- 
lance commitments, to teach 
design. Practical Industrial ex- 

E erlence. and the ability to 
inch all as pacts of fashion* 
design (womenawear, meni- 
wur, nocBSioriee etc) Is 
essential. Teaching experience 
would be a valuable asset. 

The appointee will be re- 
quired to share pastoral end 
administrative duties and will 
be expected to devlae a wide 
range or pro J Beta. The appoin- 
tee wtU ba axpectad to carry 
some projects through to gar- 
ment production- and must, 
therefore, have pattern cut- 
ting and making akllla. 

The person appointed may 
be a flared some Initial 
teaching responsibility on the 
course this summer. 
v 

The appointee is due to 
commence on 1 September 
1985 end terminate on 31 
August 1989. 

Salary ScBle: Lit 90% of 
£7,348 - £11,179 (bar) - 

£12.096 per annum. SL 90% 
of £11,179 - £13,128 (bar) - 
£14.061 par annum. 

The appointment wilt be 
made on the appropriate scale 
according to ralevnnt previous 
aarvlce/axp or lance. i Progres- 
sion from the LI 1 scale to the 
SL acnla La In accordance with - 
tlio provisions of Burnham 
Further Education Report). 

For further details and an 
application form, to be re- 
turned by 27 May 1983, 
plana e contact tha Personnel 
Office, Bristol Polytechnic, ' 
Cold harbour Lane, Frenchay. 
BrUtol or ring Bristol 636261,- 
Ext. 216 or 217. 

Please quote Reference 
Number L/34 in all com- 
munications. 

Avon County Council Is an 
Equal Opportunities Em- 
ployer. (303191 H3 

Leicester Polytechnic 

School of Lend end Building . 
Studies 

LECTUREnn/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN VALUATIONS/ 

. DEVELOPMENT 

PaStNP *23 ’ 

Applications am invited for 

&WSWSUWS3SK- ■ 

■ gjra ^.grohaMftai . 

Development hi .the Bchoql- . . ■ 

SSWiWES.’glKiKKS 

must be able to demonstrate a 
thorough knowladae of preo- 
It le nnll- 
*•»»* Die appointment 
level bB #t B ® n ‘ or Lecturer 
range £7,348- 
revlevyl ' P " r Bnr,UlT1 ‘under. •, 

LEGTURERII 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE 

, Po*tjNo.37T v| 

• • ■ • AnpHoatlpns.aje invited for • • 
l ! tlW'ebove' past- frO)n either- e 1 

• -.g®»‘;^H» , Cdpmt«.:hi >. ecien'ca 
dlacipilne whose intergsu end 
experience ere associated ' 

. with the built environment or 
a professionally qualified 
Architect. Engineer or Sur- 
veyor with teaching end or 
research experience in en- 
vironmental science. 

..Salary range £7.348— 1 

£ 1 2,09b per annum (under 



„ Please _ qUote Ref arenas 
in ■ all ; com- 
munications. .i 


-Jt; ;l f '• ■« 


• .i9b~b” iflifasi 


. Fiirther detaflaand eppllca- 
., tJon forme available from the 
■ Personnel Office, .Xolcoater 
Polytechnic, P.O. Bog. 143,. 
.Leicester' LSI 9BH. .Tell 
' Leicester (0053) 391301, Ext. 
2303, ■ 

antlal , *. . . applicant* 


•l.iii 'n'jiii mu , l 


Professor David Chrddjok on 
Leicester 391051. Ext? 33B4. 


date:- 6th June. 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Deportment of Electrical 
Electronic Engineering 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 

(Two Poets) 

Applications are invited for 
two lecturing posts In the 
areas of Computing Engineer- 
ing, Communication En- 
gineering (particularly digital 
communications) or Digital 
Electron Ice. Candidates 

should have a good honours 
degree although preference 
may be given to those holding 
a higher degree. Appropriate 
lnduatrlal and/or teaching ex- 
perience would also be an 
advantage. 

The successful candidatea 
will be Joining the staff of a 
wall aatabllahad and energetic 
department. All of the courses 
are at degree of postgraduate 
level. The ability to teaoh on 
any course would be expected 
together with the ability to 
Initiate and pursue research 
and consultancy work. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer - 
£11,179 - £14,061. Lecturer 
II - £7.948 - £12,099. 

Application forma and 
rurther details from the Per- 
sonnel Department, Brighton 
Polytechnic. Moulsecaomb, 
Brighton BN9 4 AT. Tel: 
10275} 693639, Ext. 2337. 
Closing date May 24. 

(50392) H3 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of 6c lence 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited lor 
a post tenable Tor one year 
from let September 1985. The 
main responsibility will be to 
teach organic chemistry to 
degree and higher diploma 
students. An ability to contri- 
bute to the teaching of general 
Industrial chemistry would be 
an added advantage. 

Salary Lecturer U: £8.226 - 
£12,777 including London 
allowance. 

Further details end applica- 
tion forms (to be returned by 
3 let May) from Personnel 
Officer, Kingston 

Polytechnic, Penrhyn Rood, 
Kingston upon Thames KTl 
2 EE. Tel: 01-348 1366, Ext. 
28 7. (60321) H3 

Leicester Polytechnic 

School of lnduatrlal Design 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 

INTERIOR DESIGN 
Post No. 213 
£13,09B-£I4,6B& (bar) - . 
£16,487 jp.&. (Pay Award 
Pending) 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 
Department of 
International Relations 
and Politics 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER H IN 
PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 
£7,548-£0,348 (pay 
award pending) 


The succeaarul applicant 
should bring to tha course 
acknowledged scholarship, 
experience In research and 
design or design education, r 
Previous applicants will 
automatically be recon- 
aidered. 

Application rorme and fur- 
ther detail* from tho Person - 
no) Office. LelclMtor Poly- 
technic. Leicester LEI 9BE. 
Tell Leicester 951581 ext 


Applications are invited far 
a temporary appointment 
from lat September 1985 to 
30th June 1987 (with possible 
extension). Application* are 
particularly Invited From can- 
didates with Interests In local 
government and tha public 
policy of sport and recreation. 

Application form and fur 
ther particulars may hi_ 
~btalned from the Personnel 
action. North Staffordshire 
chnlo, College Road 

on Trent ST4 2DE. Tele 

phone (0789) 4995 1 ext. 211 

Closing date for completed 
applications Monday, 3rd 
June 1983- 130380) H3. 

City of London 
Polytechnic 

Department of Banking and 
Insurance 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BANKING 

Application* are Invited for 
the poet of Senior Lecturer In 
Banking. tenable from 

Soptamber 1989. 

The mein requirement la for 
n parson with sound academic 
qualifications end good bank- 
ing experience with expertise 
fn the field of financial and 
risk management within the 
banking sector. 

Salary on o scale £12,213 
p.n. to £14,166 p.a. (bar) - 
£19.099 Including London 
Weighting. 

For further detalla and an 
application form pleaee write 
on a postcard to the Staff 
Records Officer. City of Lon- 
don Polytechnic, 117 Hound- 
sdltch, London EC3A 7BU. 
Please quote reference no. 
83/31 ■ (30336) H3 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

PART-TIME 
LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 

To train Intending primary 
school teachers taking En- 
vironmental studies on the 
polytechnic’* B.Ed. Honours. 
Responsibilities Include 

lecturen/practlcal work for 
three hours a week (Fridays) 
commencing September 1889 

Recent experience of prim- 
ary school teaching is ex- 
pected, >vl‘h particular exper- 
tise in. hlatory/environmental 
studies,'- 

. Plaaee.wrttn with run c.v, 
tqj The Dean, Faculty of 
Education and Performing 
Aria, Middlesex, Polytechnic, 
Trent Perk, Cock rosters 
Road, Bornet, Herts, EN4 
OPT. 130344) H3 

Lothian. 
Regional Council 

Department of Education 

Napier College of 
Commerce and 
Technology 


MW’ deijgnated *B°9Do¥tish Control 

, <3039.2) . H3. .. Institution on 1 September 


‘ , Leicester pdlytechnlo , 

: Med»ahical bid-. 

.iVLEOlUR^niN 
/ -PRODUCTION - 
ENGINEERING 
:, ; PtfflfcNb4fiO.< i-. .: 
2)LECTl)R^Rtl in 
? ENGINEERING X' 
DESIGNS i;j:: 

jllcents. > who should - 
*n . nonoura.; deifraa In'. 
neorlnRi anquld nave an 
end r.prererably 
ice in. cduiputer ; 

contrihti 
dqvelodl 
resegrah 

binding) 

Further 


' ' Budderlahd S* . 

. [.• • . .. Polytechnic : : : ■ . • 

;FUciilWdf Art. and Dasjgn * • 

DepdrtRiaii tot Applied 

Studio*. . 

v . PRINCIPAL : 
XECTURER 1 . : 
VrlN8-D DESIGN 
• 1 (GLASS VWTR. 

• ceramics) 

; v *4l«W ^ lis ( 09» - B14^eo 8or, . 

„ c>j £16^467, (under review) 

' ■ TKp' '"Pplytealirila ' seeks 
^.ennolnfc . an academic lead 
• - with '■ a . proven ■■ record 

• > leMif^.trMeerch and/qh 
ilt^ncT Mm a commit MS: 

eiuxh 

ires -Dime nslbri at ... Design 
6 auCaessfol candidate, will 

(UK 


•' . rdrih' !e*ldi . 

lep * pirUrtilars. may. ..be 

POirtepnnio, 


Manchester 1 
Polytechnic 

Faculty or Management end. 

Business . .- 

LECTURER ^ 
IN RETAILING 

. Applicants are Ipvlted for 
the ebove post to support the 
now.' B.A. (Hans) Retell- 
Marketing degree. 

Applicants should be hon- 
ours graduates or eaiiivelept 
end be able tp demonstrate a. 
commitment to retailing. Re- 
tailing experience would b 
advantage particularly at the 
head office of a leading multi- 
ple. Research experience into 
an area contributing, to ratal! 
strategy Would -also be.wel- 
oortie. Tho . precise . area of 
expet-tlne/experience Is lose 
relevant -khan the ability, to 
impart . , dhdoriUndlng of 

re Wiling tp "' 1 undergraduate 

. etudente-' 

For further details kntt ah:- 
application forrn, returnable. 

. by 31 May .1885 send a self-. 


WFHl' 


rtine/<Soag4) 






1 Me nchoitpr. Poly technic' te' 

Leicester Polytechnic 
' : Schikil ^flhdhatriiil • 
v '.iDeiigir,.' .!■ 

. PRWdIPAL ^‘ v . 
V -LECTURER'' ; - 

I^UlreduC^MlfeadwI^ 

2 ' "Bp®, | . •' 

nrt . ; '.i^DlsipN . 

Seahnio^’iF 
, ostcr^ 


SENIOR LECTURER 
•A’ ACCOUNTING 

Salw On spaio £12,777 - 
£14, 184 Ber- £16,104 

The successful candidate 
will hold a Professional qual- 
ification and n Degree and will 
nnve.iomi post-qual trying ax- 
F.^Sl on<! 3 .Preferably in the 

rields or Audltlnq or Taxation 
or Intarnql Auditing. A know- 
ledge or computers and Soma 
■ experience in Industry may be 
an ad ventage;. - 

- , .Tho appointee will be re- 
anlred ,to teaoh. to Dog roe, 

rSlV=°Kt.v'. 1 .r ! ’ 

^cSiStoio ! 

■•SSSjiiFda; St 
«tH t !Prssc?:r , ° n,i5 

, wH.? ssb& p*is:; s- 

. rmanClal , accounting, ‘tnanwge- 
auditing; he-requlrad, to rinal 

EJSr***. . dBBrea 

. - .‘r. ; 

1 forms and 
, 1 tner 1 N particulars rromi 

Administrative Officer (Par* 


Personal' 


Educatu 


/8tJ8\ WEST GLAMORGAN 

INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
ferarf EDUCATION, SWANSEA 

SsJSs/ Applications are Invited forthe 

following academic vacancies' 
FACULTY OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
HEAD OF SCHOOL OF BUSINESS (PRINCIPAL LECTURER) 
Candidates should be graduates In Business Studies or a 
relevant discipline. The successful applicant should possess 
a higher degree and relevant commercial or Industrial 
experience. Teaching at HND undergraduate and post- 
graduate level would be an advantage as well as a knowMoe ■ 
of BTEC and CNAA. Applications from specialists In Marta.. , 
Ing, Finance or Business Technology would be particularly - 
welcome. : 

The successful applicant will bs expected to contribute to the 
Institute's research programme. 

SENIOR LECTURER IN BUSINESS STUDIES 
Applicants should ba graduates specialising In one or more of 
the following fields: Marketing; Tourism; Recreation or Euro- 
pean 

Studies. The Institute Is seeking a person with good industrial 
or commercial experience and teaching on advanced courses 
would be an advantage. . 

The successful applicant would be expected lo contrlbuiri 'kr 
new course developments and research. 

LECTURER I SECRETARIAL STUDIES (OFFICE SYSTEM) 


Candidates should bs graduates with good commsrdfll or 
Industrial experience In The application of Business Informa- 
tion Technology within the Office. Applicants would fas 
expected to teach on a range of courses and contribute to the 
following areas: Office Systems; Keyboard Skills; Woid 
Processing and Information Processing. 

FACULTY OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
HEAD OF SCHOOL OF ELECTRONICS 
(PRINCIPAL LECTURER) 

Applicants should be graduates who possess a higher degree 
In Electrical Engineering or Electronics. The successful- 


candidate shoula have a good Industrial background and 
teaching experience within higher education. Knowledge of 
BTEC and CNAA would be particularly useful as wed as ah 
understanding of the MSC. An Interest In research would boa 
necessary feature of the person appointed. 

SENIOR LECTURER IN COMPUTER AIDEO 
ENGINEERING/DESIGN AUTOMATION 

Applicants should be graduates who possess a higher degree 
with good Industrial background. Experience of research and 
of development projects In the Electronics/Computer Tech- 
nology Industry would be advantageous. A knowledge ol 
BTEC and of CNAA would be beneficial. The person 
appointed would be expected to contribute to Computer Aided 
Design courses, and to the teaching of advanced manufactur- 
ing technologies. 

6ENI0R LEQTURER IN COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEEHINQ 

Applicants should possess a higher qualification and beeWe 
to contribute to the teaching of Telecommunications; Dtgilei 
Data Transmission; Satellite Communications and Computer 
Technology. Experlenoe of teaching In higher education 
- would be an advantage as well aa a research background. 
The successful candidate will be expected to contribute to the 
development of a B.Eng. degree. 

SENIOR LECTURER IN MICROELECTRONICS (2 POSTS) 
Candidatea should be graduates specialising In Bedromcs 
and Microelectronic Systems. The possession ot a nranw 
degree would be an advantage. The successful apparaw 
should have Industrial or postgraduate research experience. 
Teaching experience and a knowledge of CNAA ana uity 
would be beneficial. 

SalaiySoalaa . . 

Principal Leoturer £1 3,096-El 4,467 (under review 
Senior Lecturer £11j17G-£13.128 Bar-£14.O01 (under review) 
Lecturer I £6,01 0-E10.61 2 (under review) 

For further details and application form please i wn» 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope to ine 
Principal, West Glamorgan Institute of Higher Eduoatw. 
Townfilil Road, Swansea SA2 OUT. : 

Closing date: 29th May 1985. 


Eallnfl College of Higher Education 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR . 

LECTURER IN JAPANESE 

School of Business & Managelnfl nt . ; - 

' (? year fixed term oOntniot) 

•' riequirte for iat’ September or hb aoon aa possible 
pfepare and subsequently teach the proposed ^panw 
Language Option oh Uie Induetry-bafled BA 
Degree In Business Studies. Additional duttoe vvfll 



■ be. art advantage, i. ; 

LECTURER I/II IN CHINESE 

SchooI of Uinguafle.Stjjdlea . .. 

, ( . f ••• -, . (1 ymw temporary poaft •. _r . . • ' 

■ Required tor fat September to teaoh w ^'*!2SS^Aould^ . 

; .v Diploma In modem Chinese (Mandarin).' CancMaW 

eonvereant yvtth .taohnlquaa for teSohlng ‘ 

- :- . rikBle and should be abte to'workclqBely wtth • . ■' 

;; ' teaching team; -W\t > ;eblllty to offer Japenaee wouldM an .. 

; - ■<kt v » n teae’' - : -• T ' ~ ( 

■:••• ?.:.. UI £8686-£13ia7pa ; . •; 

;• . - 8/L- £12213 to a pbaelbte; \ .* 

r" maximum Of £1B09S>a;, ' •; j-. - v ‘ ' j-'i- 

: . ;J . : ’ .■ ■: V ’ ' ■ Sing, 1 London iW ■ ■. / ^ A >‘:j 

. fc vCtoeliW4late>31^Mey 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 17,5.95 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


the College 

®VUjw ofRipon&York 
%jy Stjohn 

teaBcaione are invited for the following poBts In this Churoh of 
Sid Voluntary College of Higher Eduoation (1 ,800 men and 
mnen). The appointments will be at appropriate points on the 
Grade ll/Sefllor Lecturer scales (£7,648-£l4,06l). 

MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION 
taUM for September 1985 or as soon thereafter as possible, a well 
fluffed mathematician with aohool teaching experience, preferably at 
ntoiary school level. The person appointed must have the ability to 
Mute to Initial teaoher training (B.Ed. and P.Q.C.E.), to in-service 
work for teachers and also to aoademlo courses In mathematics. 

primary education 

talked for September 1965 or as soon thereafter as possible, a 
oKtblng primary teaoher with graduate or equivalent quallHoatfons. 
faowledge of language and drama within primary education Is 
NMitlaK experience within the 5 to 9 age range and an Interest In 
research would be an advantage. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

. Required tor January 1688, a well qualified Psychologist with a 
C.08.W. to teaoh general psychology and social pdloy. Relevant 
baching experience In Higher Education Is essential as the successful 
canddate will be expected to teaoh In both B.A. and B.Ed. degree 


C.Q.8.W. to teaoh general psychology and social pdloy. Relevant 
baching experience In Higher Education Is essential as the successful 
candidate will be expected to teaoh In both B.A. and B.Ed. degree 
programmes. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Required for January 1 986, a well qualified Sociologist to teach general 


neology and the Sociology of Education. Preference will be given to 
canddatea with a special Interest In Women’s 8tudlsB, Relevant 
tochhg experience In Higher Education Is essential as the successful 
canddate will be expected to teach In both BA and B.Ed. degree 
programmes, 

Rutter details and application forms may be obtained from tha 
PiMpal, Collage of Rlpon and York St. John, Lord Mayor’a Walk, 
York Y03 7EX, to whom oompleted forma ahould ba returned to 
artve not later than MONDAY 10th Jam 108B. 

(02021 B) 



Of HIGHER EDUCATION 

Registry 

Officer 

(Examinations, Records 
Jb Statistics) 


i«i i MTfW 

wmssnsi 


Hereford and 
Worcester 
. County Council 
Worcester College of 
Higher Education 

TEMPORARY 




iijO 









qfy ’teacher on aaoondmant 



Hampshire County Council 
SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Advertisement and Regrading of Past 

DEAN OF FACULTY OF ART 
AND DESIGN 

8al8iy Scale: Head of Department V plus Faculty Allowance 
£16 f 09B-£1 7,877 plus £1,178 

Applications are Invited for the above post. Previous applicants 
need not reapply as they will automatically be considered. 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
FASHION 

Salary Scale: £11,17&-£14 I QB1 (Bar Paint £13,128) 

To teaoh on the BTEC HND Fashion Course. Applicants must 
have relevant Industrial experience and contacts and, preferably, 
teaching and organising experience. 

Application forma and further details available from The Per- 
sonnel Officer, Southampton Institute of Higher Eduoation, 
East Parte Terraco, Southampton. Tel; Southampton (0703) 
220381 Ext. 312. 

Cloalng date: 29 May, 1086. 


WEST GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, SWANSEA 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP in 
POST GRADUATE EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 

Applications are Invited from graduates with three 
yeara Primary or Secondary teaching experience who 
possess a High Degree In Education or a relevant 
discipline. Preference will be given to candidates with 
knowledge of Educational Management or Compara- 
tive Education or Curriculum Development or other 
suitable areas. 

Lll Salary — £}O ( 548-£72,O00 (under review). 
Application forma and further detalla from the 
Principal, West Glamorgan Institute of Higher 
Education, Townhil! Road, Townhlll, Swansea, SA2 
OUT. 

Closing date: 29th May 1985 


ESSEX INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN NURSING STUDIES 

Applicants for the post should be qualified as nuraaa and be on 
tha profeaalonal realiter of tha UKCC. A first dagrae In BMlal 
science or nursing Is essential, whilst a post-graduate qualifica- 
tion and teaching experience would ba an advantage. 

The successful applicant will be expected lo assume a major 


West London Institute 
of Higher Education 

LECTURER 

□ ratio II £7.948- £12,099 
plus £67 B O.L.A. 

(pay award pending) 

Required aa aoon aa passi- 
ble In me Department of Bull- 
neae and Managamont Studios 
to lactura on a variety or 
Inatltuto cam-sea Including a 
naw BTEC lllahar Diploma in 
Computer Studlaa- 

Appllconta should ba qual- 
ified to dear no level In Compu- 
ter Balance or a cloialy re Is tad 
discipline. Relevant aicperl- 
anca In any one or tha follow- 
ing areas would alio ba an 
advantage :- 

Computer Prooranrnilna, 
Computlns Arahttaotura or In- 
formation Systems. 

Entry point on tha salary 
■cole according to quaJIflca- 
tlona and axparlanco. 

Closing data: 31 May 1989. 

Application forma and 
further details era available 
from The Vies Principal, 
WLIHE, Lancaster House, 
Borough Road, Hu! a worth, 
Middx. TW7 SOU. Tel: 01- 
966 8741. Hxt. 277- 
(00399) H8 


Examiners 


RSA Examinations 
Board 

8 John Adam Street. 

London WC2N 6EZ 
CHIEF EXAMINER 

required for tha new 

DIPLOMA IN DRAMA 
AND THEATRE ARTS 

to bagln September 1989 
We ora looking for soma one 
with wide practical experience 
of drama and theatre arta, 
who la aware or the back- 
ground to currant educational 
provision, and aupportlvo or 
new development*. Above all, 
wa are looking for someone 
who can communicate enthu- 
siasm for a wide ranee work 
In school, youth service and 
community. 

For further detalla and an 
application form plaaso con- 
^act^Anoela^ Finney an 01-931 

Completed form* ta 

Nila ia* ct «tri! hy 


return of 
( 90384 ) 


Colleges of Further Education 


iinihi^r-Td-rvr-iM’iiii'aii'u im- 


P..TT 


tribute lo the leaching of professional ruining aiuaiw dw win am 
ba expected to contribute to other oourww In ona or more of Uie 
following afaaa: management In nursing, health studies, 
pBychology, aoclologv and reaearch. 

Salary: 8.L. £11,176414061 at £13,128) pBr annum. 

Application forms arid farther details available from tha Paroonnal 
Officer, Essex Institute of Higher Education, MMMlA 
Chelmsford, CM1 ILL, Telephone Chelmsford (0245) 354491 

extenaton 247. Closing data: 3rd June 1985. 170694) 




County Cogncil 








□noun) degree 


n gaeaciatiph 




ilea colleges 


INC4I Uli I . )h 
I Uui.Ai ;: : ! j 
AI.JH llll -i l ' V 


Principal 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGE 

AppItoaUona are Invited tor the post of Principal of North Londo n Col leg a to 
commence on 1 January 1888. 

The Collage 1 b In Burnham (Further Education) Group 5 and la organised 
Into live departments: 

Engineering ft Science, Social Services, Creative Studies, 
General Studies, and Buelneis Studies. 

The main premtaas are ot Camden Road, N7 with branches at Axmlneter 
Road, N7 and Essex Road, N1. 

Tha Collage serves tha education and training needs ol an inner urban, 
mulU-ethnla nrea.of London, partfeutariy Islington, Hackney andCamdeij. , 
Applicants ahould be wall qualified academically and possess a sound 
knowledge of further education, together wfth administrative experience 
at a senior level. 

The Principal^ salary is £21.469 per annum plus £1,038 London 
Allowance. 

Further information end appfleatian forma (to bo returned by 31 May IMS) 
may be obtained from tha education Officer (EO/FHE 4) Inner London 
Education Authority, Room 2S7A, The County Had. London SBf 7PB. 

" 7H)8 ISA ftE-ADVEftTfSEMEffT . . 

' ILEA fB AN EOUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 

-- (70694) 


Somerset County Council 


Somerset College of Arta and 
Technology, Taunton. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES (GRADE V) 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN BUSINESSS STUDIES 
(Deputy’ Head of Department) 

For September 1 985, or as soon aa possible thereafter. 
Applications are Invited from appropriately qualified and 
experienced persona for this Important post. The person 
appointed will play a leading rote In the management of the 
Department and the future development of courses. 

Applicants should be able to offer at least one and preferably 
two of the following subjects:- PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
MANAGEMENT (Including Public Sector, Management) and 
ACCOUNTING.’ - , 

A developed Interest In the application of Information 
Technology In business related courses would be 
avantagepus. 

Further particulars and application form may ba obtained 
from the Chief Administrative Officer, Somerset College of 
Arts and Technology, Wellington Road, Teunton TA1 SAX. 











Colleges of 
Further Education 
continued 

Inner London 
Education Authority 
LondonCollege of 
Printing 

Department of Pre-Printing 
ProcuMa 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

GRAPHIC 

REPRODUCTION 

Applications era Invltod for 
a Principal Lecturer in 
Graphic Reproduction. 




Principal Lecturer : Salary 
scale In accordance with the 
Hurnhem (FBI Report. Salary 
i £15.090 - £14.580 (bar - 
£16,467). 

SENIOR LECTURER 
GRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTION 





It le preferred that the 
applicant should have Indust- 
rial experience end ecedemlo 
knowledge in ona or more of 
the foil owing areas: 

Copy Origination. 

Colour Correction. 

A knowledge of electronic 
methods of colour correction 
end copy origination would be 
an advantage. 

' Teaching may be at all 
leva la. from Foundation (Id 
ysar olds) through to Post- 
graduate, for between 16 i‘18 
hours par Wop k, and may take 
PUro-kt either the Elephant & ' 
CaatlA, - or the derkenwall 
at tea, -■•* . 

Senior Xeoturerc Salary 
acala In accordance with, the 
bur nil am (rt) Report. Salary 


advartUamant 


form rot urn - 
alter date or 
obtainable 
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Research & Studentships 

THORN EMI and OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

TWO FULL-TIME 
RESEARCH POSTS 

Applications are invited for two new posts from physicists, 
electronic engineers or research workers in related disciplines 
having a Ph.D. or equivalent research experience. 

Those appointed will become staff members ofTHORN EMI 
but will be expected to work for three years at least in the 
Engineering Science Department at Oxford University. Career 
developmentopportunities could later exist within THORN EMI. 
The successful applicants will be engaged at Oxford in research 
on Langmuir-Blodgett films and other ventures in 
Molecular Electronics under the supervision of 
Professor G. Q. Roberts (Chief Scientist, THORN EMI) and 
Professor E. 0. S. Paige. 

Salary will be in the range £9,500 to £14,000 plus normal 
company benefits. Further details may be obtained from 
Professor E. G. S. Paige, Department of Engineering Science, 
University of Oxford, Parks Road, Oxford, 0X1 3PJ, 
to whom applications containing a CV and the names of two 
referees should be sent by June 6th 1 985. 



POST-GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN IRELAND 


The Irish Government offers two'Research Scholarships . 
»teadlng to a PhD (3 years) or Masters degree (1 year) to 
British graduates who have received a First or Second 
Class Honours degree and who have obtained & place In 
an Irish Institution. 

Further information and application forms are available 
frqm: 

. The First Secretary (Education), /; ' . 

' Irish Embassy, '■ ' 

• 17 Grpavenor Piece, 

• ; . , ' . London SW1X 7HR. 

1 7]* dale tor receipt'd completed application forms la 24 

(7010.) 

HUDDEH8 FIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Dept of Mechanical St Produotlon Engineering 

2 RESEARCH STUDENTS 
IN ENGINEERING 


■ 3SSSSSSS 

AroM aaMy tonne* farther Inforaodop (pieoee etato for which praWl 
Beeeuefa't Office, The PtJyUdmk, 

HuddeefleUHDl BDK, to] 0464-23288 «t 20*7. OloefagDataSl May IMS. • 

• , = [ v -~ i"*») 
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: . r . University of 
Aberdeen V.'' 

RESEARCH POSTS 
/• ENHYPERBARIC 
PHYSIOLOGY 

, poeta' .era - available, 

Initially on ■ 3 year con treat 16 ■ 
oecyl pee major la««ett9*tW 
Jhto.hyparbartC oxygen; toxic- ! 
ltyi The ultimata altn of the. 

eotle to Investigate meana 

LQiteaalng oxygen tolerance 


University of 
Reading 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

In the Faculty or Urban and , 
Regional Studies 

l.ESRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

BSRC have awarded a link- 
ed studentship, tenable from 
October 1986, for doctoral 
re search into the Economic 
Influences on British Town 
Planning. The roaearoh will be 
, .cup nr vised by Mr O. Keogh In 
tha Department of Bcanomtae 
“5L. wUI b “ linked to an 
existing programme of re- 
search on the economic analy- 
aie of land use planning. 

. Application! are Invited 
from graduates, or those ox- 
?2SH n ° *9 g. r “dueta in Summer 
19HS. with e first or upper 
eooond cia«e degree in, econo- 
mice. planning, human 
geography or e related disci- 
pline, 

2. ESRC DOCTORAL 
PROGRAMME 
IN URBAN AND 
- REGIONAL STUDIES 

Appuaetlone ere Invited for 
an additional research stu- 
• BV'Bfded under the 

^5;° Programme 

In the fields of human gaogre 
phy, planning studies, fiino 
management, and urban and 
regional economic*.' 

.The Doctoral Programme In 
Urban and Regional Studies la 
” only programme sup- 
ported by BBRC in the en- 
vironment and planning field, 

■ • n R 1 off e™ formal tuition and 
idance in research m etho- 
logy during the first yeerJ 

Applications for : either 

8SSS, TJ r. flwr 0 * B ' 

■ •^Sbminel ^ 
rri)m i The. Sub-Dean. Faculty 
of Urban end Regional Btu- 
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Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

APPLIED ELECTH08TAT1C8 
RESEARCH GROUP 

Applications are Invited tor a Research 
Fellowship lor a major new IniHalfve:- 

ACID RAIN RESEARCH 

Techniques are to be evaluated of elec- 
trostatically agglomerating tins particles, 
leading to more efficient paniculate 
extraction In coal burning furnaces. The 
research programme Is sponsored by the 
British Technology Group with active col- 
laboration with Lodge Cottrell Dresser 
end the Coal Research EstsbUshmanL 
Candtdetea for this post should preferably 
poeaese a Ph.D, In either Baotilcal Engi- 
neering or Chemistry end hive some 
experience In psrtloulala technology 
and/or surface chemistry. 

8 aleiy wlthfai scale:- £7,630 - £12,160 
per annum (under review) with initial plac- 
ing dependent on quellfloatlone and 
eqmlenee. 

Application! (three copies) Including 
detailed curriculum vltaaand names of 
three refereea should be sent to Mr 
D.A.B. Copland, Staffing Department, 
University ef Southampton, South- 
ampton, 808 SNH, front whom further 
psitloulara may beeoughtsndquotlng 
refsrenoe numbsr 2143. Alternatively, 
further details about the poet may bo 
sought by oontaotlng directly Dr J.F. 
Hugheo, Department of Eleotrioel 
Engineering, University of South- 
ampton, Toll 688122 Ext; 3740. 

(70846) 


Industrial Relatione Research 
Unit of the School of 
Industrial and Business 
Studies 

PRINCIPAL 
RESEARCH FELLOWS 
SENIOR 

RESEARCH FELLOWS 
RESEARCH FELLOWS 

Applications are invited for 
a number of full-time reaearoh 
poets in the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Unit, whloh la 
supported by tha BBRC. Tha 
Unit fa particularly keen to 
dsvelop Its Integrated projects 
on tha industrial relations 
aspects of the Management of 
Human Resources, tha Man- 
agement of Productivity, and 
the Management of Industrie! 
Relatione and Small 
Bualndeaae; but appllaatlone 
in other areas or tha Unlt’a 
work (described In further 
particulars) will alio be consi- 
dered. Applicants seeking 
secondment .from existing 
full-time employment will be 
particularly welcome. 

Applicants should have ex- 

{ lerlence of emplrlaal research 
n industrial relatione or re- 
lated subjects, end will be 
expected to produce evldenoe 
of ability to write high-quality 
reports of research material. 
For the Management of Pro- 
ductivity poet, e background 
In labour economics will bain 
advantage. 

The appointments will be 
Within the Research Range IA 
(£7.990 • £19,160), Reaearoh 
Range II (Clt.QOQ - £14,996), 
end Research Range III 
(£14,168 - £17.708) (under 
review). Appointment above 
IA will be offered only to 
those who oan demonstrate 
ability to work Independently 
— d to develop their own 


reaearoh projects) candidates 
should be prepared to submit 
-'"-□■ala for • the reaearoh 
they would undertake. 

The appointments ere of 
throe or four years’ duration. 
In the-oeae of those seeking 
Bpcondment. two-year 


throe or four years’ duration. 
In the-oeae of those seeking 
apeondment. two-year 

appointments will be consi- 
dered. The starting data will 
be October. 1986 or as soon ee 
possible thereafter. ■ 


. Thoee Interested In 

Plylngiere encouraged to t 

toot ProfeeiOr Keith Sisson, 
Director of the IRRU, on 
.0003 24011, Bxt. 3700. 

Application rbraie end 
further particulars are avail- 
able' from the Registrar, Uni- 
f Warwick . Coventry 
quoting Ref. No. 




are "from 
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candidate will. V 
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lords and their tSSSS.*”^ 

Applicants should 
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first or upper 1™?*-** 
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siasr'. ,n -» ” .Tffia 

rSSss: 

oe returned not later than * 
June) aro aval I able rmi £* 

ShMaarSlgRa 

The etsrtlng date »- 
studentship is 1 
1985.(50369) * 0c, ^f; 


The University of 
Leeds '■ 

School of Bduostlcn 

PART-TIME 

PRED0CT0RAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited for 
the above post to work on • 
Survey of Education and 


Occupation Involveng tha isa 
ofn kdfoconnjcrs and Inter- 


view technique!. A good hoc- 
oure degree in Saqlal Sdenci 
le required. The coit will be 
available from 1 OotabarlSIS 
for a fixed term of ona war 
end an appointment will be 
made on a 7678 of full-tlms 


. . University of . 

• Waftrick 

Centre for Research in Ethnic 
ftotoUpp* , : 

AppllMUijns ere Invltdd for ' 
.two epDbihtntents.u . 

: RESEARCH FELLOW . 

■ SLJ* 1 ? Regesroh In 

• • BN ? RelsUons, _ tenable 
IstOctoberlaQB. In tha 
. teams of Ethnicity ana orga- 
. .plaaUan .(Professor J. Rex) 

. . end Migration and Compara- 
J S*’'® ' (Prpfeeibr R. . 

•; Cohgn). . Applicant* , should 
. . hxyo a. research ^degree and : 

. eubatanUa). research" experl- • 
. enae, . and will be expected to 
„ ehow a strong commitment to - 
teem research and the goals of : 
'-Uie programme. ■ Ll , 

tdthe rohbe *7 , 520 - • 
5B.020 ( (Under review).' 'with . 
L the,, possibility of a higher. I 
j ss^ary on one of t)i« appolnt- 


Selery will bi on Ik D 
Range of tha salary acali for 
Research and Anslogoun Buff 
(£6,600 - £8,920) (under r*. 
vlaw) according to age. null. 
IflcaUona and experience. 

Informal anqulrtea any b« 
made to Mr M. J. Rayner. Dr 
X. Reid or Mr R.P. Wmw 
(Tel: 0633 46 1751, Ext. i 154. 
7253 or 6588). 

Application forme nd 
further psrtioulera raw be 
obtained from the Reotunr. 
Tho University, Lpadt LU 
BJT quoting reference 00. 
38/79. Closing date for 
pKoationa 31 May 19D- 
(50319) Ml! 


University of 
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Deportment of MeUiiWe* - 
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research 

STUDENTS^ 

IN MATHEMATICAL 
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Applications ersj £&*£ 

on let October 19M. 

The reseeroh wJJWf 
earned with tn ° ®V{heMiik»i 
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expect to obtain 1 

second clnee honour* ■— 
in mnthemattoe. , 
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made ae soon ae po«“ R 8 
profeaeor D. * v J Mathei» ttc i 

Dsp&rtment of wiriiveroito' ¥ 

Sciences. The jjof, 

Dundee. Uundee.® 11 LnkU* 
from wom further p* 1 . 

laremBybaobt*b»* B ’.,. nil 

(50377) 
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Research and Studentships continued 



HAMPSHIRE CONSORTIUM FOR ART, DE8IGN 
AND ARCHITECTURE 
DESIGN SCHOOL PORTSMOUTH 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
COURSE LEADER 

Required for 1 September 1985. 

To be responsible for the Foundation Studies element In 
BTTEC National Diploma courses and Foundation Studies 
Pre-Degree. Applicants should possess relevant academlo 
qualifications and have teaching experience in Further and 
High Education. Applicants with qualifications and/or 
experience In a design discipline are particularly sought. 

Application forms and further particulars from: 

The Registrar 
Portsmouth College of Art, 

Design and Further Education 
Winston Church Avenue 
Portsmouth POI 2DJ 
Tel: (070S) 826435 

To be returned fourteen days from (f» appearance <VUibs(ir«to*msfil 

(020213) 


General Vacancies 


wm normal - 
■-"•wive? • m *?E, r ° prl «« caaea. 


As part of a major Initiative In the field of public sector 
management, the London Business School Invites 
enquiries and applications from academics and 
practitioners who wish to make a contribution to the 
development of research and teaching In this area of 
Increasing Importance. 

The School would Uto to hear from people who would 
be interested In the following appointments: - 

; LECTURER (^sw Blood post) 

The parson we ere looking for will have an aoBdemlo 
discipline relevant to management and a major Interest In 
the field of health. Practical management experience 
would be an advantage. The lecturer will be encouraged 
to develop research and consultancy as well as teach on 
the Schoors programmes. 

VISITING LECTURERS 

These are available for tha academic year 106B/6 for ai 
period of up to one year. Visiting lecturers, who should have ~ 
a good academic background, wlU be asked to undertake 
a limited amount of teaching and to pursue their own 
research In areas of Interest orto contribute to the research 
activities of the Institute of Public Sector Management. . 

Both openings are available from 8eptambar1086 or 
as early as possible thereafter and tha salary will be In the 
range £10,165 to £16,168 Qnoludng London weighting. 


1085). Lecturers and Visiting Lecturers will also be able to 
undertake their own consultancy. 

Applications should be made by June 7th to 
Professor Mk*Ml Beasley; Chaktnari of the fosltute of * 
Pubte Sector Management, LondppBusfnwM School, 
Sussex Place, Regents Park, London NW1 4SA. . 

If you would like to discuss these posts Informally, 
please contact either Mlchaal Beasley. Andrew Llklerman 
or Norman Flynn on 01*262 6060. 


Department of Education and Science 
HM INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS 

Applications are Invited from men and women, preferably aged 
between 35 and 45, for appointment In England as HM Inspec- 
tors. HMI Inspect educational Institutions as part ol both general 
and specialist assignments and provide advice to the Depart- 
ment and throughout the education system. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

Applicants will be expected to have had substantial teaching 
experience and Involvement in developing methods and 
approaches to teaching Engliah as a second language within the 
school curriculum and In the classroom. 

They should also have recent experience ol working In this 
country In or with schools serving mulll-alhnlc populations. 

i - ■ . 

Starting salary tor all poets fs within the range E 1 6,2Q0-£21 ,800 
(under review). Relocation expenses of up to £5,000 may be 
payable. 

Application forme (to be returned not later than 31 May 
1985) and further Information may bo obtained from Mr E. D. ' 
Foster, Department ol EduoaUon and Solanoe, 39 York 
Road, LondpnSEI 7PH. Telephone: 01-934 0798/0799/0800. 

■ 77w Chfff Service fs an equal opportunity employer, . 

- (70663) 


Adult Education 
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University of 
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Administration 


The Royal Sooiety 

. Application! are invited Tor 
the pool of 

PRIVATE 

SECRETARY 

tq tho Executive 8 wet ary. ■ Dr 
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A graduate and/or professionally quaNflad person Is sought for 
this senior administrative post In Colag Harlech, a long-term 
residential college tor adult students. 

pert once and proven achievement In the 
ctore are important requirements tor this 
warding post- which win Involve the 
In all aspects of tha administration and 
College. 

AppUcftloha to ths Registrar, Coleg Harfech, Harlech, 
Gwynedd LL46 2PU (from whom further particulars can be 
obtained) by 31 May 19B5. 

(70248) 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
North off Scotland District 

DISTRICT SECRETARY 

(Re-adverllMment) .- 

AppHceUom.ore torttod .frern,si^li£riy quMdjnS «si(Mrtanead pereons lor tha p 
tamctSecH 
ofttoeroUhB 
•gamirtoMha 


i tor tha po«i of 
•ankMomcutlire 
Ire non and man- 


rirtia Wlirioln^the Uud.or, 

■' pvimii managmant-knd da- • ,■ 

aro available from tne 


AppHcaUom.are tovKad from wHaWy ousMsfl aad ttipsrtanead pereons tor tha posi of 

“ critttoNorthPrScpwtdV^TTMDirtMSacnttaiytolhaaantotBmciitiire 

rw, rvspqndbi* kri tha educations] fWQmmme, admintobaitort and mon- 


Tha DWrirtcovare a wy Mp Biographical Mas; AHhouoh baaed In Aberdeen, fra District 
Secretary to required to undertake a oonakferetta amount of travel, aflan tovoMng«vatotoht 
abeoncee, A wangneM regUvfr to work ovenlnpe and weeketKto it also eswtiisaL 
Srtvy SoalK- C12.6W - SiriJlS (Under tevtow) 

AppiteaUone tenm and furthSr doUfta trow the Motriot Secretary, WBA 183 King 
Street, Aberdeen, A&2SAE.T«tepttona<P224) S4372S. , ■ 

Cloeiao date: Slat May 1885. Afl previous appScaVona wM DO reconsidered outofltotlcalty. . 

• ■ '■ ■ , ■■ ' in««q . 
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UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCIES: KAMUZU 
COLLEGE OF NURSING 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates for the 
following posts tenable from 8eptetaber/October 1986 - or as soon 
thereafter aa possible - at Kamuzu College of Nursing, Lilongwe, a 
constituent College of the University of Malawi. 

Assistant Lecturers/Lecturers/Ssnfor 
Lecturers In Medical Surgical Nursing 

The successful applicants will be required to teach courses In Clinical 

a3?year Diplomat Nursing, followe^by? one-year Certificate In 
Midwifery. 

Candidates must possess a good Bachelor's Degree In Nursing, plus 
preferably an MSc In an appropriate field, as well as teaching and/or 
clinical experience. 

Assistant Lecturer/Lecturer/Senior 
Lecturer in Psychiatric Nursing 

The successful applicant will be required to teach courses In Nursing 
and Clinical Science in a programme leading to the award of a 3-year 
Diploma In Nursing, followed by a one-year Certificate In Midwifery. 
Candidates must have a good Bachelor's Degree in Nursing, plus 
preferably an MSc In an appropriate field, as well as teaching and/or 
clinical experience. 

Assistant Lecturer/Lecturer/Senior 
Lecturer In Biology 

The successful applicant will be required to teach introductory 
coureae In at least three of the following subjects, {1} Anatomy, (2) 


itogy, and (6) Nutrition, in a 
i-year Diploma In Nursing, 


Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In either Biology or 
Zoology, plus preferably an MSc In an appropriate field, as waif as 
some teaching experience. 

Salary scales for non-dom lolled staff (Including expatriate addi- 
tion), taxable In Malawi: 

Assistant Lecturer K 6,699 - K 6,174 
Lecturer K 8,070 - kll ,446 

Senior Lecturer K10.862 - K13.110 , 

Family passages, various allowances, biennial overseas leave, and 
pBrity-fumlshed housing In Lilongwe, as well aa a 15% tax-free gra- 


AppNcatfons should reach the Registrar, Unfverslty of Malawi, P.O. 
Box 278, Zomba, Malawi, as soon as possible, and not later than 7 
Juris 1985, and should Inotude a full ourrioulum vHae. aa yyelt as the 
names and addresses of three referees. 1 


UNiVERSltY OF QUEENSLAND 

LECTURER IN MEDICAL STATISTICS 


Degree In mathematics ar 'Mafetica wtth axperience In medical dais 
desirable. Higher degree or progress towards also an advantage. Provide 
instruction In statistics to medical students and qonauKant service to 
senior atudefltefrnedlcal researohem. Participate In epidemiological 
nssearoh profeote, Statistical programming tor mlh (computer and Ur\href- 
•Hya mainframe computisrs also Important, 
dosing data: 21 at duns IMS. Ref. 172M 

LECTURESHIP IN DRAMA 

V ; ' (tenUmWe) ‘ 

;;;!■" English 

HHjhw «J*Qree mi mslpr competence In the IteWs ot nineteenth and 
tvfentJsUi esntdry; drama required; Competence In one of more of*the 
flefda M Mediaeval end Renaissance .drama 'and theatre history also 
desirable. Preference to jpdloaftt with experience to threats) practice 

trininUrirr' nf Ika reslMea le^eLT.^' aI 
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the officer will be required to evaluate and advise on 
the preparation and installation ot Engineering Laboratory 
equipment. In particular relating to machine shop and dvfl 
engineering equipment 

Other duties include aesiating with the Department's 
syllabus, and die provision of field training in the operation 
and maintenance of the laboratory machines and 
equipment 

Applicants should be British Citisenfl, and Chartered 
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wim ten yean relevant experience and knowledge of 
machine shops and laboratory equipment 

The appointment la on contract to ODA on loan to 
die Government of Jordan, for a period of 9-12 months, 
and could be offered on secondment terms provided the 
applicants employer is agreeable. Salary (UK taxable) is 
in the range £12800 to £15828 pa, inducing an element in 


Allowance, currently in the range £3990 to £8428 pa, 1 b 
also payable. 

The post is wholly financed by die British Government 


ilk >r. 1 1 fTi 1 1 1 lOT* •TTm* ' itT- 


countries. Other benefits normally include paid 
free accommodation and medical attention. 

Rw full details and application form, please apply 
quoting net AH30Q/AF/TES, giving details of age, 
quaBficationa and experience to: Appointments Officer, 
Overseas Development Administration, Room 361, 
Abercrombie Houses Eagle sham Road, EAST KILBRIDE, 
Glasgow G788EA ■ 
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DEVELOPMENT 

Britain helping nations to help themselves 


UIFUT 


Western Australian 
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Tenured principal Lecturer 

INFORMATION 

ENGINEERING 

- Salary (AuaL) $46,397 p.a. 


Applications ere invited from suitably qualified persons 
Tor the newly created position of Principal Lecturer In 
the School of Eleotrlcal and Electronic Engineering. 

The 8ucceasful applicant will be required to provide a 
strong leadership role In one of the following areas: VLSI 
design, computer systems or communication systems 
engineering. . : • . . ' 

Responsibilities will Include teaching at undergraduate 
and postgraduate level, personal R & D and Inter-action 
with local Industry.; 

Preference will be given to applicants with teaching 
experience, a record of scholarly achievement and a 
commitment to academic excellence. 

Conditions: Include fares for appointee arid family plus assistance 
. wilh removal expanses; superannuation. 

Applies Horn: 0 stalls 1 
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DARWIN INSTITUT, OR TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF CREATIVE AND APP I icn B-. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT FINE ARTS 

(PRINCIPAL LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER) 

POSITION NO: CAA9 - # 

SALARY: A$40,628 p.a7A$33,331 - A$356Sfli 
A$36,475 - A$38,847 p.a. 1 1 


The School of Creative and Applied Arte invitee 
above position. An appointment will be made a 
Principal Lecturer level. 


IcaUons for the 
lor Lecturer or 


The major courses offered are a lour year, . full-time UG1 Bach<*vni 
Arts (Fine Art) and a two year asBodate diploma In ceramlre Mai» 
studies are offered In Ceramics, Painting, Prlntmaklnc. PhotamX 
and Sculpture. . ...,Tv/ 

In addition to the above Courses, the Department of Fine Art teamas 
recreational and matriculation classes. 

The successful applicant will be required to function aa Head of Derail- 
ment for a minimum pariodofthreeyearBandlaadaslaffoftan mpstm 
L ecturers, three support staff and seven part-time Tutors. 

The successful applicant will hold appropriate tertiary cuaUfkafons 
and will be an Artist, Art Eduoatlor, An Historian or Art AdmWatrata 
and Teacher of outstanding ability In one of the Department's malor 

CONDIT10N8 OF 8ERVICEJ 
In addition to salary a District Allowance of A$2,060 p.a ' 
dants)orA$1,176'- ‘ • 1 H 






ment on the above position and the Department will be forwarded on 
reoelpt of applications. 

APPLICATIONS 

Applicants must submit a portfolio of recent, representative wefts on 
photograph, colour transparencies, film or video, wtth their 
applications. 

Application forms can be obtained from: 

The 8enlor Personnel Officer 
DARWIN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
P.O. Box 40148 
CA8UARINA. NT. 8792 

AUSTRALIA 

or by telephoning (089) 204494 


1ING DATE: 21 June 1988 


Electrical Engineering. The Department Is part d the Faculty of cno^rti 
and offers an undergraduate course leading to Bachelor of Enginsemg w 
higher degrees by research and thesis. 

The main areas of the departmental activities are energy convwslwre* 
mission and electric power utilization, high voltage engineering ■rri<*£ 
cal measuring technique*; Industrial electro rtfea Including power 
and microprocessor applications; control systems and inatniMti^ 
variable speed drives and electromechanical ayeteme. 

Applicants should possess experience In one or more ot ■'•fj 


< rvnwvvi , aa ywu nir«niwy« wi urv u i«vi j -■-'il - — . 

drives and eleotromaohanical systems. end control systems wttn 
of power etectrorloa and mtcroprocessors le deakabte. 

Qua! tfloet lone and experience: Higher Degree In 
or equivalent experience. Previous teaching and/or research acovnw 
be an advantage. ' . 

Duties: The successful apptioanl would be required to teach elbtfhwwj 


, v 


Salary range: A$sa, 331 - A$38 ( 847. p.a. plus 2.8% 

Increase, (An Increase of 2.6% - 3% to the baste salary range 
pending). ' ; 

Reference Nq. 113/08/AN. Appllcatlone dose: 1 July, 1986 ., _ . ^ 
Interested appUcanta should obtain a copy of the Position Dssc^ipW 
Personnel Sendees Group by writing to: • ■ • 


• ROYAL NELB0URME INBTITIITE OF TECWWUWf UWTM . 

• BP0 Bex 2476V, Nelloume, 3W1, Autiwlle- • <x»* 


SYDNEY - AUSTRALIA 
The University of New South Wales 
FACULtY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

ELECTRON 

MICROSCOPIST 

(REF.au) 



THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 17.5.85 


Overseas continued Miscellaneous 


Chronicle 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
^ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

Applications are Invited, 
ror the above past vacant From 
1 January 19B6. 

Candidate* ahauld be able 
to teach and develop a wide 
ranea or cauraea. but apeclel 

- - * econa- 

Europe 
vereeea 

Appointment, according to 
oualtflcatlona and experience, 
will be made within the salary 
range - Senior Lecturer: 
RZe, 403 - [32.768 jper annuirt, 
Locturer: R17.B67 - R28.8Bd 

E r annum, with an annual 
nua and attractive staff be- 
nefits. 



UCT la an equal opportun- 
ity employer. (50897) HIS 


CAMP COUNSELORS wanted 
tor American students In 
London. 50 dnya from July 
14. Accommodations Inolu. 
(300. Reply! PO Box 11423, 
Philadelphia, PA 101 1 1 USA. 


Council for NatlonsI Academic Awards 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

Secondment will be considered. 

IS S ® rv{C88 UnIt 01 ^ndl facilitates, aupervteea 

developmanl and appSsd research projects related to 
the worVottha CNAA, Its affiliated Institutions and the higher education 

e !^ llsh0d a Development Fund whoaa 
servlctog (alia primarily to the Office ra of the Unit. 

The peuthoMor wfll be expected to be reaponalbte tor several prelects, 
to proiMe support lor other projects, and to contribute more widely to 
the work o( the Unit, the Officer Division to which It belongs and the 
work of the Officers generally. 

Cenddatea for the post should be well qualified academically and/or 
professionally and should have relevant leaching and/or administrative 
experience. In addition experience of applied research and 
development work, preferably In relation to higher education, Is 
desirable. 

The salary scale la £12,213-21 7,605 p.a. including London Weighting. 
Salary on appointment la unlikely to exceed £16,618 p.a. 

Further particular! may be obtained from: The Personnel & 
Training Officer, The Council for National Aoademlo Awards, 
344-354 Grey’e Inn Road, London WC1X 8BP. Telephone: 01-278 
4411. Extension 222, to whom applications giving details of 
qualifications and experience and the names of two referees 
ehould be submitted by 7 June 1985. (706U) 


Council for National Academic Awards 

ASSISTANT REGISTRARS 

Applications are invited for two posts ol Assistant Registrar, with Initial 
responalbffltles in Teacher Education. 

In addition to work In (he Teacher Education area, the Assistant 
Registrars will be Involved in the development of the Council's 
academic policies generally. 

The pasts ere available from 1 September 1985. . 

Candidates for (he poBt Bhould be well qualified academically and/or 
profeaBlonaHy and should have relevant teaching and/or academic 
administrative experience. Applicants seeking secondment to the 
Council would be welcomed, 

The salary Ib £1 2,21 3-C1 7,605 p.a. Including London Weighting. 
Salary on appointment la unlikely to exceed £15,616 p.a. 

Further particulars may be obtained from: The Personnel & 
Training Officer, The Council for National Academic Awards, 
344-354 Gray's Inn Road, London WC1X 8BP, Telephone: 01-27B 
4411. Extension 222, to whom all applications giving details of 
qualifications and experience and the names ol two referees 
should be submitted by Friday, 7 June 1936. (.Toeato 


All 

advertisements 

aresubjeetto 

the conditions 
of acceptance 
ofTimes 
Newspapers Ltd, 

I copies of which 
are available 
on request. 


200 years of The Times brought to 
life in this fascinating full-colour 
poster, with 100 photos, illustrations 
and cartoons and packed full of 
historical detail and superb 

correspondents, 
editors, owners 
* printing techniques 
evolved over 200 

k famous scoops " ' 

TUtyrikhamun) 

. * traditions (Crossword, 

. ' ' ; Utters, etc) A 

hundred years of . 

; ^paper history at a glance. 

!3 r ' x3 '5'(l010x 720mm) £3. 75 
“J// 0 /H bookshops or £5. 00 (to 
anapacklngffrom 
M QoldenSqtiare, 




Read all about it ! 
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V. • WALLCHART ORDER FORM 

. THE HISTORY OF THE TIMES 
; WALLCHART 1785-1985 

copies ® £3.75 each plus . 

1 OTclo8ea cHeque/PO for £... 

to Times Books Ltd. 

^^.t-BTTERS PLEASE; !. 
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